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PREFACE 


The clerks are all those whose activity essentially 
is not the pursuit of practical aims, all those who 
seek their joy in the practice of an art or a science 
or a metaphysical speculation, in short in the pos- 
session of nonmaterial advantages, and hence in a 
certain manner say: “My kingdom is not of this 
world." 

/often Benda 

An intellectual person who was not intelligent 
would be, though not impossible, a rarity; but an 
intelligent person who is nor intellectual we most 
of us flatter ourselves that we can find in the 
looking-glass. H. W. Fcwlcr 


Few modern terms are as imprecise as the term 
“intellectual.” Its very mention is likely to provoke debate about 
both meaning and evaluation. To many, it stands for qualities 
dceoly distrusted and despised; to others, it connotes excellence 
* A —' •“-Sieved. To some, intellectuals are 
of life; 

to others, they are im. «... mprcci- 

sion of the term, as well as the evaluative disagreeing^ ounding 
it, makes it mandatory to define the sense in which it will be used 
in this book. Here, as elsewhere, definitions, far from being neutral, 
have consequences. 

Certain writers have tended to group under the term “intellec- 
tuals” everyone with a university education or all those, to quote 
Seymour Al. Upset, “who create, distribute, and apply culture, that 
is, the symbolic world of man, including art, science, and religion.” 1 
Such a wide definition, though it may have a number of practical 
advantages, will not be used here, as it obscures the distinctive 
characteristics of a numerically small yet qualitatively important 
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category of symbol manipulators whose attributes arc not to be 
found among the large number of persons engaged in the arts, the 
sciences, and religion. 

Not all academic men are intellectuals, nor arc all members or 
the professions; this fact is deplored by some and applauded by 
others. Intellect, as distinguished from the intelligence required in 
the arts and sciences, presumes a capacity for detachment from 
immediate experience, a moving beyond the pragmatic tasks of the 
moment, a commitment to comprehensive values transcending pro- 
fessional or occupational involvement. “Intellect,” writes Richard 
Hofstadter, “is the critical, creative, and contemplative side of mind. 
Whereas intelligence seete to grasp, manipulate, re-ordcr, adjust, 
intellect examines, ponders, wonders, theorizes, criticizes, imagines .” 2 
Max Weber’s famous distinction between men who live off politics 
and men ivho live for politics may serve us here. Intellectuals live 
for rather than off ideas. 

While most men, in the professions as elsewhere, tend to be 
absorbed in the pursuit of concrete answers to concrete problems, 
intellectuals feel the need to go beyond the immediate concrete 
task and to penetrate a more general realm of meanings and values. 
They exhibit, to quote Edward Shils, “an unusual sensitivity to the 
sacred, an uncommon reflectiveness about the nature of their uni- 
verse, and the rules which govern their society.”* 

Intellectuals exhibit in their activities a pronounced concern 
with the core values of society. They are the men who seek to pro- 
vide moral standards and to maintain meaningful general symbols, 
who “elicit, guide, and form the expressive dispositions within a 
society.”* In the tasks they perform, modem intellectuals are de- 
scendants of the priestly upholders of sacred tradition, but they are 
also and at the same time descendants of the biblical prophets, of 
those inspired madmen who preached in the wilderness far removed 
from the institutionalized pieties of court and synagogue, castigating 
the men of power for the wickedness of their ways. Intellectuals 
are men who never seem satisfied with things as they are, with 


° f , moraI standards tIwt ^ too often ignored^ 
the market place and the houses of power. 

Among the intellectuals’ ancestors we may also reckon the 



medieval court jester. The role of the jester, as Ralf Dahiendorf 
has argued, 8 was to play none of the expected roles. He had the 
extraordinary privilege of dispensing with adherence to the usual 
proprieties because he was outside the social hierarchy and was 
therefore also deprived of the privileges enjoyed by those within. 
His power was based on his freedom from the demeanor ordinarily 
required within the social hierarchy. He was among the lowly at 
the same time that he was permitted to criticize and even to ridi- 
cule the mighty. He might enunciate the most inconvenient truths 
without fear of reprisal; he might question what everybody ac- 
cepted as fact provided that he did so under the guise of amusement 
-thereby denying or minimizing the seriousness of his attack. Yet, 
while he amused, he also upset the men of power. Although toler- 
ated and even rewarded, he always faced an ambivalent reaction 
from those who were committed to serious business, for his wit and 
playfulness barely masked his critical thrust. 

The modem intellectual is akin to the jester not only because 
he claims for himself the freedom of unfettered criticism but also 
because he exhibits what, for want of a better word, we may call 
“playfulness.” 4 While earnest practitioners tend to focus on the tasks 
at hand, the intellectual delights in the play of the mind and relishes 
it for its own sake. Play, Johan Huizinga r suggested, is superfluous, 
it is disinterested, it is free. Not being “ordinary” life, it stands 
Outside the routine satisfaction of immediate wants and appetites; 
it is not a means to an end but is satisfying in itself. The intellectual 
tends to shun those mental activities, so dear to the technician, 
that require the rigorous pursuit of prescribed means for the attain- 
ment of specified ends. He delights instead in the pleasures of sheer 
intellectual activity. Just as with the artist, the beauty of a set of 
formulas or a pattern of words may, for the intellectual, outweigh 
its practical application or immediate usefulness. Ideas, to him, have 
far more than mere instrumental value: they have terminal value. 
Intellectuals may not be more curious than other men, but theirs is 
what Veblcn has aptly called idle curiosity. 

Veblen did not equate “idle" with “unimportant” or “inconse- 
quential” or suggest that intellectuals axe mere playful gadflies. On 
the contrary, he would have agreed that they are usually committed 
men for whom the clash of ideas has overriding importance. Their 
very playfulness and lack of concern with the immediate business 
at hand is but another facet of their deep commitment to 3 com- 
prehensive set of values. Intellectuals take ideas more seriously chan 



do most other men, end this seriousness permits them to emtmbte 
interests and desires that may be only dimly sensed by nonintel- 
iectuais. They transform, in Karl Mannheim’s phrase, conflicts of 
interests into conflicts of ideas,* and they increase a society s sell- 
knowledge by making manifest its latent sources of discomfort an 


mscontcni. . . , . 

Intellectuals are gatekeepers of ideas and fountainheads ot ideol- 
ogies, but, unlike medieval churchmen or modem political propa- 
gandists and zealots, they tend at the same time to cultivate a critical 
attitude; they tend to scrutinize the received ideas and assumptions 
of their times and milieu. They arc those who “think otherwise, 
the disturbers of intellectual peace. 

No doubt, individual intellectuals, as I shall show in this book, 
exhibit in varying degrees the characteristics sketched. Some may 
be more given to playfulness, others to earnest prophecy. My aim 
here is to describe typical concerns and orientations rather than 
individual blends. I am also aware that I may be charged with a 
tendency to idealize the collective portrait I have drawn. I can only 
assure the reader that, in describing and analyzing concrete cases 
in the body of this book, I have tried to depict the actors as faith- 
fully as I can, warts and all 

Intellectuals, then, arc not only puzzling but upsetting to the 
run of ordinary citizens. Yet, without them, modem culture is 
hardly conceivable. Were mental technicians and experts, their dis- 
tant cousins, to pre-empt the field that intellectuals now occupy, 
modem culture would likely perish through ossification.* Without 
intellectuals to challenge the established routines and the traditions 
of the eternal yesterday— even while they maintain standards and 
articulate new demands— our culture would soon be a dead culture. 
Men with intellectual dispositions have, no doubt, existed in all 
societies. Paul Radin has reminded us that even nonliterate cultures, 
from time immemorial, “contained individuals who were constrained 
by their individual temperaments and interests to occupy themselves 
with the basic problems of what we customarily term philosophy.” 10 
Yet I would contend that only the modem world has provided the 
institutional conditions for the emergence of a self-conscious group 
of intellectuals. More particularly and granting that the sophists 
and their descendants in the ancient world can be called distant 
ancestors of modem intellectals, 1 hold that intellectuals as a self- 
conscious congeries of men arose only in the seventeenth century. 
i hey are a modem phenomenon, and they came into their own with 
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the beginning of modem history. What J. B. Bury wrote about the 
mccp«on of modern history applies equally well to the emergence 
of modem intellectuals: “If we arc to draw any useful lines of 
demarcation in the continuous flux of history we must neglect an- 
ticipations and announcements, and we need not scruple to say that, 
in the realm of knowledge and thought, modem history begins in 
the seventeenth century .” 11 

It was only after the rigid edifice of medieval society broke 
down; after nominalism, the Reformation, and the Renaissance had 
fragmented the unified world view of the Church; after religious 
groups, secular powers, and political systems began to compete for 
the allegiance of individuals no longer tied to their traditional moor- 
ings; afrer new classes began to make their entry on a social scene 
previously dominated by upholders of feudal tradition that men of 
ideas began to find conditions favorable to the emergence of a self- 
conscious stratum of intellectuals with a peculiar ethos and sense of 
calling. No longer were men of letters reduced to expounding the 
one true doctrine or perishing as heretics. With the emerging mul- 
tiplicity of power centers and reference groups, with the thawing 
of a frozen culture, there arose conflicts of ideas and hence the 
possibility of freedom, even though that freedom could at first be 
exercised only in the interstices of society. To be sure, from the 
Renaissance to the eighteenth centuty, intellectuals, lacking an in- 
dependent public that they could address and that might support 
their efforts, were too often forced to attach themselves to powerful 
patrons as experts or scribes— just as today scribes serve illiterate 
Moslem merchants in transacting their business in the bazaars. But 
even so, the very multiplicity of compering patrons enabled the 
man of letters to choose among them. Wherever there exists the 
possibility of choice, there also exists a degree of freedom. But 
self-conscious intellectual groupings could blossom only with the 
decline of patronage and the emergence of a wider public for intel- 
lectual productions in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It 
is to developments since that period that this book is limited. 

One word about procedure: Fairly early in the planning of this 
work, I realized that it would require an unusually large measure 
of deliberate limitation. It became obvious that a comprehensive 
sociology of intellectuals would require a lifetime to write and 
would fill many volumes. As such was not my desire or intention 
I had to limit the subject matter severely. Only a very few of the 
multitude of intellectual currents that have agitated the modem 



world can be considered here. Temptations to treat many specific 
intellectual groupings-romantidstn, for example, or Marxism had 
to be resisted. Similarly, it soon became apparent that, if the roles 
and careers of particular individuals were to be considered, the book 
would assume unmanageable proportions. Instead then of pursuing 
the chimera of comprehensiveness, this book limits itself to the dis- 
cussion of certain general societal conditions and institutional settings 
that have favored or hampered the emergence and development of 
groups of self-conscious intellectuals in the Western world. Rather 
than discussing individual careers, it concentrates attention, except 
in a very few special cases, on groups of intellectuals. Even then, 
I have been selective rather than exhaustive. J shall discuss the Saint- 
Simonians but not the Fourierists, the Fabians but not the Owenites, 
the Jacobins but not the Girondins. My concern throughout is with 
certain groups of intellectuals who may be said to approximate 
“pure” sociological types, rather than with the many historical 
varieties of intellectual groupings and orientations. This book is to 
be read as an effort in historical sociology, not in historiography. 
The sociologist can never hope to rival the historian, who can in- 
voke the rich texture and diversity of historical experience. He can 
only hope that, through the construction of certain generalized 
types, he will be able fruitfully to compare trends that transcend 
the domain of historical specificity. Such comparison is what, in a 
modest way, I have attempted in the pages that follow. 
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Part One 


Settings for 
Intellectual Life 



Chapter 1 


INTRODUCTION 


J UST AS ANIMAL SPECIES CROW ONLY IN ENVIRONMENTS 

conducive to their growth, so human types develop only if they 
encounter favorable institutional settings. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that earlier centuries produced fewer persons capable of play- 
ing intellectual roles than have the last three, yet only in these last 
three centuries have intellectuals achieved a noticeable importance 
in culture. Actors or potential actors were available earlier, but rhe 
setting was missing, and only when 3Ctors and settings are present 
together can the play be enacted. 

Two conditions seem essential for the intellectual vocation to 
become socially feasible and socially recognized. First, intellectuals 
need an audience, a circle of people to whom they can address 
themselves and who can bestow recognition. Such an audience will 
also, as a rule, provide economic rewards, but the prestige or esteem 
accorded to the intellectual by his public, his psychic income, may 
often be more important to him than the economic return. 1 Second, 
intellectuals require regular contact with their fellow intellectuals, 
for only through such communication can they evolve common 
standards of method and excellence, common norms to guide their 
conduct. Despite popular myth to the contrary, most intellectuals 
cannot produce their work in solitude but need the give and take 
of debate and discussion with their peers in order to develop tbrir 


3 
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ideas. Not all intellectuals are gregarious, but most of them need 
to test their own ideas in exchange with those they deem t cir 

C<1U T1rc intellectuals’ need for regular intercourse with their audi- 
ence and for sustained commerce with their peers began to be met 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, with the growth of pe- 
culiar institutions to meet that need. .... 

In the following pages, I shall discuss in some detail eight insti- 
tutional settings for intellectual activities: the salon and the coffee- 
house; the scientific society and the monthly or quarterly review; 
the literary market and the world of publishing; the political sect; 
and, finally, Bohemia and the little magazine. No doubt, many 
others could have been selected, and my choice is necessarily some- 
what arbitrary. Yet 1 argue that these eight institutions share one 
characteristic: Although used in varying degrees by different types 
of intellectual, all have served as major incubators for the growth 
of the intellectual vocation in the Western world. Finally, one other 
institution, censorship, will be discussed as a prime example of nega- 
tive institutional effects on the life of the intellect. 

The salon, free from the rigid restrictions of courtly society, 
afforded the previously insulated and isolated man of letters an 
occasion to meet fellow writers and artists, as well as cultivated 
admirers; the coffeehouse, that most democratic institution, allowed 
the writer to meet the various layers of his public and of his fellows 
on a footing of social equality. And both salon 3nd coffeehouse 
allowed men of letters to exchange ideas in an atmosphere free of 
formal constraints. The coffeehouse in the age of Johnson and Bos- 
well or the salon in the age of D’Alembert and Diderot became free 
market places of ideas in which the norms of laissez-faire and 
laissez-passer prevailed even before they could be applied to the 
economic order. 


Science as an ongoing social and moral enterprise can function 
only if scientists receive rewards or incentives that sustain them in 
their work. Darwin once phrased it well, “My love of natural sci- 
encc . . . has been much aided by the ambition to be esteemed by 
my fellow naturalists.” Or as Robert K Merton has put it, “Recog- 
rution for originality becomes socially validated testimony that one 
las successfully lived up to the most exacting requirements of one’s 
* »' “ 1 SCI f n [ lSt '” 2 Hence the cnj cial importance of social insti- 

* • • t0 ° rganizc the scientific enterprise and to ensure 

that the scientist can present his findings to his public and receive 
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appropriate rewards. Such institutions are especially important be- 
cause the scientist is trained to be skeptical of his own findings and 
of those of others as well. He must look to his peers for confirma- 
tion and docs not allow himself to enjoy fully the intrinsic satisfac- 
tions of his work until other scientists have indicated acceptance 
of his findings.* 

We are accustomed today to view the social system of science 
as operating in relative isolation from the world of hymen, but it 
was not always so. In particular, at the inception of the Scientific 
Revolution in the seventeenth century, no clear-cut scientific roles 
had yet been differentiated in society. Hardly one-third of the mem- 
bers of the Royal Society at the time it was chartered devoted 
themselves mainly to science; the rest were interested amateurs. It 
was an assembly of genuinely curious minds, fascinated by the new 
experimental procedures but also by problems of practical utility. 

- that many if not most were less interested 

•* wav to 


institutions in other couuutw, , : 

first time to assemble in a community of scholars, a cornu mm*/ 
moreover that was closely tied to a wider audience of interested 
laymen ready to bestow recognition and to reward excellence. The 
Royal Society helped to institutionalize and to legitimize the scien- 
tific enterprise and to impart to the scientific role a dignity and 
status it had not previously possessed. The very structure of the 
scientific societies in those early years helped to ensure that the 
scientists of the period, far from being narrow specialists, would 
be in fact wide-ranging intellectuals interested in all the major cur- 
rents of ideas, from physics to theology, that stirred the times. 

The salon, the coffeehouse, the Royal Sociery-whatever their 
differences as institutions— made face-to-face contact possible be- 
tween intellectuals and their peers and audiences. But such direct 
contact is not always necessary. Communication through the printed 
pages of a magazine or a review may well replace direct inter- 
course and fulfill essentially similar functions-especially in an age 
in which the audience for serious intellectual productions has be- 
come too large for direct contact with more than a small fraction. 
The great English reviews of the nineteenth century and the intel- 
lectuals associated with them made a deliberate effort to shape the 
taste of the new middle-class audience, which eagerly turned to 
them in search of standards for behavior and opinion, of guidance. 
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and of enlightenment, In such independent reviews, groups of like- 
minded writers became focal points of intellectual controversy and 
moral debate. In the pages of these reviews, the great 
causes of nineteenth-century England, from philosophical radial! 
ism to Darwinism, from electoral reform to the com laws wer 
debated, clarified, and popularized. We may doubt that Lord 
Keynes’s dictum, “The ideas of economists and political philoso- 
phers, both when they are right and when they arc wrong, arc 
more powerful than is commonly understood. Indeed, the world is 
ruled by little else,” truly applies to all periods of modem history, 
but it comes near to being true of Victorian England. Economists 
and political philosophers, although not they alone, found in the 
great English and Scottish reviews a major medium for the dissemi- 
nation of their messages and their critical thoughts. In this sense, 
by linking writer and audience and ensuring their reciprocal influ- 
ence, these reviews had effects similar to those of institutions that 
promoted direct contact in earlier and less complex social structures. 

Perhaps even more important than these institutional settings, 
for the rise of independent intellectuals, was the emergence of a 
wide market for books in the eighteenth century and the con- 
comitant emergence of bookseller and publisher as intermediaries 
between the author and the growing reading public. It was only in 
the eighteenth century that writing became a profession and that 
the writer was enabled to end his dependence upon a noble patron 
to become an autonomous man of letters. The rise of the middle 


class, the increasing literacy of that class, the rising status of the 
middle-class woman— all these factors encouraged a widening market 
for books. This market in turn made it possible, for the first time, 
for men of letters to live from the sales of their works. Booksellers 
and publishers began to assume key roles as intermediaries between 
public and author, and they often exploited their position in order 
to dominate the writer, even while they served him in his drive to 
conquer a share of the market. This ambivalence between publisher 
and author, which still continues to mark their relations, first 
emerged in the eighteenth century. Similarly, the pressures upon 
the writer to lower his standards in order to increase his sales also 
date from tins period. Once the literary product becomes a com- 
modity, it is subject to commercial considerations, and this situation 
creates a great deal of tension as well as temptation for the writer. 
The market makes him independent of the patron, but it threatens 
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to enslave him to its own laws. The relations of the writer to the 
reading public and to the literary market, as well as his relations to 
the publisher, have assumed major importance for intellectuals ever 
since the eighteenth century. 

Although the institutions discussed so far all had, in one way 
or another, some positive functions for intellectuals, it is naturally 
a mistake to believe that modem society always facilitates the intel- 
lectual’s vocation. The discussion of political and moral censorship 
included here is meant to illustrate the ways in which particular 
social institutions are at times highly dysfunctional for the activi- 
ties of intellectuals. Political as well as moral censorship is largely 
responsible for the alienation of intellectuals from their society, for 
the sense that they are so confined by the powers that be that only 
an alliance with others similarly afflicted may bring them the free- 
dom from outside interference for which they crave. Censorship, 
perhaps more than any other single factor, has been responsible for 
the typical alliance of so many intellectuals with the forces of liber- 
alism and radicalism. 

Institutional settings are important not only as mediators of con- 
tact, direct or indirect, between intellectuals snd their public, but 
they may also serve as means for certain types of intellectual to 
protect themselves and their friends from unwanted interference. 
In other words, such institutional settings may erect boundaries be- 
tween groups of intellectuals and the world of laymen; they allow 
separation and differentiation and provide a shield from observa- 
: • '! , and the little magazine served such 

. , . ■ ■ ' 1 much 

more differentia^ * ry. 

It is sometimes assumed that those aueiutw .. rricular 

society and its dominant values and concerns necessarily become 
isolated deviants and rebels pitting their vulnerable selves against 
oppressive society. This assumption is, of course, very far from the 
truth. To be sure, there are many cases of lonely rebellion, but, in 
general, rebellion like misery craves company. The rebellious tend 
to gather for mutual support and reinforcement, and the compan- 
ionship of like-minded rebels sustains the alienated intellectual in 
his struggle. Hence the importance of radical political sects for the 
moral and emotional sustenance of intellectual deviants from the 
major assumptions of their times. The Saint-Simonians, whom I 
shall discuss in Chapter 9, were by no means the onty such sect, 
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and of enlightenment. In such independent reviews, groups of Re- 
minded writers became focal points of intellectual controversy and 
moral debate. In the pages of these reviews, the great intellectual 
causes of nineteenth-century England, from philosophical radical- 
ism to Darwinism, from electoral reform to the corn laws were 
debated, clarified, and popularized. We may doubt that Lord 
Keynes’s dictum, “The ideas of economists and political philoso- 
phers, both when they are right and when they are wrong, are 
more powerful than is commonly understood. Indeed, the world is 
ruled by little else,” truly applies to all periods of modem history , 
but it comes near to being true of Victorian England. Economists 
and political philosophers, although not they alone, found in the 
great English and Scottish reviews a major medium for the dissemi- 
nation of their messages and their critical thoughts. In this sense, 
by linking writer and audience and ensuring their reciprocal influ- 
ence, these review s had effects similar to those of institutions that 


promoted direct contact in earlier and less complex social structures. 

Perhaps even more important than these institutional settings, 
for the rise of independent intellectuals, was the emergence of a 


wide market for books in the eighteenth century and the con- 
comitant emergence of bookseller and publisher as intermediaries 
between the author and the growing reading public. It was only in 
the eighteenth century that writing became a profession and that 
the writer was enabled to end his dependence upon a noble patron 
to become an autonomous man of letters. The rise of the middle 


class, the increasing literacy of that class, the rising status of the 
middle-class woman— all these factors encouraged a "widening market 
for books. This market in turn made it possible, for the first time, 
for men of letters to live from the sales of their works. Booksellers 


and publishers began to assume key roles as intermediaries between 
public and author, and they often exploited their position in order 
to dominate the writer, even while they served him in his drive to 
conquer a share of the market. This ambivalence between publisher 
and author, which still continues to mark their relations, first 
emerged in the eighteenth century. Similarly, the pressures upon 
the water to lower his standards in order to increase his sales also 
date from this period. Once the literary product becomes a com- 
modity, it is subject to commercial considerations, and this situation 
«eates a great deal of tension as well as temptation for the writer. 

Lhe market makes him independent of the patron, but it threatens 
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,,w - The relations of the writer to the 


since the eighteenth century. 

Although the institutions discussed so far all had, in one way 
or another, some positive functions for intellectuals, it is naturally 
a mistake to believe that modern society always facilitates the intel- 
lectual s vocation. The discussion of political and moral censorship 
included here is meant to illustrate the ways in which particular 
social institutions are 3t times highly dysfunctional for the activi- 
ties of intellectuals. Political as well as moral censorship is largely 
responsible for the alienation of intellectuals from their society, for 
the sense that they are so confined by the powers that be that only 
an alliance with others similarly afflicted may bring them the free- 
dom from outside interference for which they crave. Censorship, 
perhaps more than any other single factor, has been responsible for 
the typical alliance of so many intellectuals with the forces of liber- 
alism and radicalism. 

Institutional settings arc important not only as mediators of con- 
tact, direct or indirect, between intellectuals and their public, but 
they may also serve as means for certain types of intellectual to 
protect themselves and their friends from unwanted interference. 
In other words, such institutional settings may erect boundaries be- 
tween groups of intellectuals and the world of laymen; they allow 
separation and differentiation and provide a shield from observa- 
tion. The political sect, Bohemia, and the little magazine served such 
functions in times when the world of intellectuals had become much 
more differentiated than it had been in the eighteenth century. 

It is sometimes assumed that those alienated from a particular 
society and its dominant values and concerns necessarily become 
isolated deviants and rebels pitting their vulnerable selves against 
oppressive society. This assumption is, of course, very far from the 
truth. To be sure, there are many cases of lonely rebellion, but, in 
general, rebellion like misery craves company. The rebellious tend 
to gather for mutual support and reinforcement, and the compan- 
ionship of like-minded rebels sustains the alienated intellectual in 
his struggle. Hence the importance of radical political sects for the 
moral and emotional sustenance of intellectual deviants from the 
major assumptions of their times. The Saint-Simonians, whom I 
shall discuss in Chapter 9, were by no means the only such sect, 
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although they were certainly the most colorful. Political sects often 
present rather bizarre features, but that should hardly be a surprise. 
The pain of separation and alienation from the surrounding society, 
the sense of loneliness, even when assuaged by companions, may 
often be so intense that it leads to styles of life and thought that 
appear more than a little insane to the settled denizens of the world. 
Yet the close involvement among members of such sects, the height- 
ened sense of mission, the exalting sense of esoteric doctrine to 
remedy the ills of the world may also at times powerfully stimulate 
the creative imagination. 

The technocratic elites that have today assumed such prepon- 
derance in political decision-making in large parts of the globe 3re, 
whether they know it or not, the descendants of the Children of 
Saint-Simon. And the two most powerful intellectual currents of 
the modem world, Marxism and psychoanalysis, were nursed with- 
in the confines of intellectual sects that, though not so pronouncedly 
esoteric and bizarre as the Saint-Simonian brotherhood, were equally 
intense in their intellectual commitments and even more productive 
of seminal ideas. 

Although sectarian intellectuals usually exhibit a large measure 
of piety, Bohemian intellectuals tend to be endowed with more than 
usual degrees of playfulness. They tend to express their estrangement 
from genteel society with laughing contempt. Bohemians, like radi- 
cals, can hardly sustain their alienation without the support of like- 
minded fellows. Laughter also craves company, and Bohemia, the 
antithesis of respectable society, turns all convention upside down, 
and evolves its counterculture, its countersymbols, and its norms 
within a community of the uprooted. Flaubert called it “the father- 
land of my breed.” It certainly provided a congenial setting for 
some of the most creative men of the nineteenth and early twenti- 
eth centuries. It brought artists and writers together in their strug- 
gles with the bourgeois world, and its gradual disappearance may 
have contributed much to what Irving Howe diagnoses as “those 
feelings of loneliness one finds among so many American intellec- 
tuals, feelings of damp dispirited isolation which undercut the 
'deology of liberal optimism.”* The death of Bohemia did not mean 
the death of critical and rebellious thought, as some who cling to 
tKIJT* ° f ,-P°, hcmbn Ufc ***** scem «> believe. Rebellious 
L ? C y to . find othcr of community in which 
to fortify themselves against the hostile world of the “squares”; it 
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remains true that, while Bohemia lasted, it made a significant con- 
tribution to the literature, the criticism, and the speculative thought 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Whereas the great English reviews of the last century in the 
main engaged in dialogue with a respectable and affluent audience 
of middle-class readers, there was another very different type of 
publication, addressed to a very much less respectable audience, that 
performed equally important functions on the cultural scene: the 
little magazine. It did not pretend to reach an inclusive public but 
attempted, on the contrary, to limit its appeal to an exclusive and 
highly differentiated audience. Its readership was found mainly in 
Bohemia, on its fringes, or among those part-time Bohemians who 
indulged in anti bourgeois antics between weekly employment in 
quite bourgeois enterprises. The little magazine, as its name implies, 
never achieved mass circulation; in fact, its editors would have been 
appalled at the very idea of becoming commercially successful. 
They self-consciously spoke for and to the intellectual and artistic 
avant garde. Their only tradition was, to use Harold Rosenberg's 
apt phrase, "the tradition of the new." They were the spearheads 
of modernity, of that vast renaissance in arts and letters that trans- 
formed the American, and to some extent the European, cultural 
scene within the comparatively short span of a few decades. A Rip 
Van Winkle who returned to the American literary scene in 1890, 
after a twenty years’ absence, would have noted many changes, to 
be sure, but he would easily have recognized the main lineaments 
of the scene he had left. Had he returned in 192 j after an absence 
of the same length, however, he would have been utterly bewildered. 
The age of modernity ushered in by the excited and exciting pro- 
grams, pronouncements, and appeals of too or so little magazines 
had, in the meantime, completely transformed the cultural scene 
and ripped up most of the familiar landmarks. 

The little magazines and the relatively small coteries and cliques 
of innovating artists and writers associated with them served as 
spearheads of this revolutionary attack on the received ideas of the 
age. Though often splintered into rival sects and contending fac- 
tions, their editors and writers were united in common opposition 
to genteel culture. And without this plethora of variegated, ephem- 
eral, unorthodox, and uninhibited little magazines, the various 
strands of opposition would probably not have been able to articu- 
late clearly their critical standards. We should remember this point 
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even as we witness how the victory has gone sour as the rebels of 
yesterday have been assimilated into the cultural establishment of 
today. 


NOTES 

1. Cf. Florian Znaniecki, The Social Role of the Man of Knowledge 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1940). Edward Shils’s study of 
Indian intellectuals. The Intellectual Between Tradition and Modernity: 
The Indian Situation (The Hague: Mouton & Co., N. V., 1961), can be 
read as an instructive case study of a situation in which the institutional 
setting for intellectuals is not yet present. 

2. Robert K. Merton, “Priorities in Scientific Discovery,” American 
Sociological Review, XXU (December, 1957), 640. 

3. Norman W. Storer, “Science and the Creative Professions” (paper 
read before the Eastern Sociological Sociery, 1962). 

4. Irving Howe, “The Age of Conformity,” Partisan Review, XXI 
(January-February, 195 4), 7-33. 



Chapter 2 


the french 

ROCOCO SALON 


In the intimacy of the rococo salon and under 
the stimulating guidance of brilliant women, there developed in 
eighteenth-century France that common meeting ground for men 
of letters and dilettantes that became, through criticism, support, 
and encouragement, a major nursery of the “philosophical spirit." 
Free from the restrictions of class precedence, preciosity, and 
courtly manners, it served as an arbiter of taste and as a channel 
for achieving recognition. 

The salon has been called a “woman’s kingdom.” Women had 
played central roles in the courts of the Italian Renaissance, the 
immediate predecessors of the French salons, and had, of course, 
been pivots of the French literary salons of the seventeenth century. 
The famous Marquise de Rambouillet, whom we always envision 
seated on her couch in the Blue Room of the Hotel de Rambouillet 
amid a select few literary personages, had been a kind of universal 
judge of classical good caste. 

In the seventeenth century, the French salon, like its Italian 
model, was dominated by ladies of the high aristocracy. If com- 
moners were admitted, it was on special sufferance. The salon was 
at that time Jess formal in its style than official court society, but it 
still exemplified an aristocratic way of life. By contrast, in the next 
century, especially the latter half, the salon had lost its aristocratic 
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tone. It had become more informal, and it had opened its doom 
widely to aU who had esprit. It slowly became dom.natcd by women 
from the rising middle classes. 

It was only in the eighteenth century that women who were not 
of the nobility really came into their own as key figures in literary 
and intellectual life. With rising standards of living, increased 
amenities, and lighter household burdens, women of the J 3 PP cr 
middle classes could begin to cultivate literary interests. Addison 
remarked about early eighteenth-century England: “There are some 
reasons why learning is more adapted to the female world than to 
the male. As in the first place, because they have more spare time 
on their hands, and lead a more sedentary life . . . There is an- 
other reason why those especially who are women of quality, should 
apply themselves to letters, namely because their husbands are gen- 


erally strangers to them .” 1 

In the first half of the century, the key French salons were still 
those run by the Marquise de Lambert and other members of the 
high aristocracy— though some were marginal members at that- 


Typical of this transitional period was Mmc. de Tencin, an upstart 
lady of easy virtue from the provinces who, after successful in- 
trigue and having made a large fortune, settled down to become 


one of the leading ladies of Parisian salon society, conferring upon 
herself the title of marquise. In the succeeding period, only the 
Marquise du Deffand still represented the aristocracy. MUe. de 
Lcspinasse, an illegitimate child who had come to Paris from the 


provinces as a companion to Mmc. du Deffand; Mmc. Geoffrin, 
the daughter of one of the Dauphin’s grooms of the wardrobe, a 
glorified valet de chambre\ and Mmc. Necker, the bourgeoise daugh- 
ter of a Swiss parson and the wife of a banker, were quite different 
social types from the women who had previously been the chief 
arbiters of salon society. They differed as much from the aristo- 
cratic ladies of the seventeenth-century salon as from the ordinary 
srolrd, matronly housewives of the third estate. These brilliant 
hostesses fashioned the salon in their own image. 

As for husbands, things may not have been quite so grim in 
France as Addison made them appear in England, but it remains 
that husbands— if husbands there were-played only minor support- 
*"£ , roIc ! m ™ ost of th e brilliant salons of the France of the 
phuosophes. For example, Mmc. Geoffrin, whose literarv salon 
" 3S * 10 quotc Samte-Bcuve, “one of the institutions of the eight- 
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The French Rococo Salon 

centh century ' had married, at the age of fourteen, a quite success- 
ful manufacturer of mirrors much older than herself and of rather 
limited intelligence. When she opened her salon, he took care of all 
the domestic details, assisted at all her receptions, but never took 
part in the conversations. When, years later, a foreign visitor asked 
the hostess what had become of the kind old man who had always 
been seen, though not heard, at her receptions, she replied, “That 
was my husband, monsieur, and he is dead .” 3 

The Geoffrin case was extreme, but it is clear that the typical 
French rococo literary salon always revolved around a brilliant 
woman. In this respect, it derived from the Italian court with its 
lady worship and its coterie of admiring courtiers. But the rococo 
S 3 lon no longer catered to the nobility, and it no longer served the 
same functions as its predecessors had. As Chauncey Tinker has 
written, “Wit, intellect, and personality, rather than noble birth, 
“ success.”* Early in the century, noble 

- J mM. 


salon thus became an equalizer ui , 

a kind of Biter for sifting out those refined enough to be wormy 01 
the company of noble men and women of the world. 

The salon was one of the great levelers in the age of bourgeois 
ascendance. The men of letters were received on an equal plane 
with the men of the world. No longer supernumeraries, whose 
presence was reluctantly tolerated because they contributed amuse- 
ment, they were allowed at the very center of the stage. “The only 
great lords,” wrote D’Alembert with pride, “whose intercourse the 
men of letters ought to desire are those whom he can treat and 
regard in all certainty as his equals and friends .” 4 The aura of re- 
spect for men of noble birth that still prevailed in the first half of 
the century had disappeared in the salons of Mile, de Lespinasse, 
Mme. Geoffrin, and Mme. Necker. There enlightened men of the 
third estate and illustrious middle-class men of letters from abroad 
-Walpole and Hume, Gibbon, Sterne, and Priestley-dominated the 
proceedings. . , . . 

The eighteenth-century salon was not merely a social gathering, 
a scene of erotic banter, an exchange for literary and political 
gossip, a center of intrigue-chough it was all these things too. It 
aimed at exerting a creative influence in the world of letters. It was 
not mainly concerned with the finished literaty product but at- 
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tempted rather to mold the world outers. welUs P«bUc «£; 

The salon submitted new thought to the test ui 
at establishing new standards by which authors MuW be I dg,^ 

Much like a literary review, tr attempted to sift die : chaff » 
wheat, bestowing recognition here and withdrawing it the , 
fvinc the genuineness of intellectual products. 

In an age in avhich the patronage of the court and ofthe high 
aristocracy was on the wane, the salon filled a gap. In B 
hostesses offered material aid to the faithful, fed them, even lo g 
them if need be (Marmontel stayed for years at Mme. Geoltnns 
home, Morellet at Mme. Helvedus’s), advertised new works, pam 
printers’ bills (Mme. Geoff rin subscribed 200,000 livres to the Ency- 
clopedic), and lauded the merits of their proteges to prospective 
patrons, publishers, and men of the theater. They procured pensions 
for them or managed to get them appointed to offices or to the 
French Academy. Mme. de Tencin obtained a chair in the Academy 
for Marivaux; Montesquieu’s election was due to the efforts 01 
Madame de Lambert; Marmontel owed his election to the assiduous 
campaigns of Mme. Geoffrin; and D’Alembert was indebted for his 
secretaryship of the Academy to Mme. du Deffand. The campaigns 
to ensure that the philosophes attained dominance in the Academy 
were hatched in the salons of Mme. Geoffrin and Mile, de Lespinasse. 


Mme. Geoffrin created three “Immortals” in a single year. 

But the salon’s influence was not limited to the external aspects 
of literary life. It also helped to shape the literary style of the 
eighteenth century. Wrote Marmontel, “Those who desire to write 
with precision, energy and vigor may be content to associate with 
men only; but those who wish their style to be flexible and supple, 
to express affability and charm, will do well, I believe, to live with 
women .” 9 And Diderot added, “Women accustom us to discuss 
with charm and clarity the driest and thorniest subject. We talk to 
them unceasingly; we wish them to listen; we are afraid of tinng 
or boring them; thence we develop a particular method of explain- 
ing ourselves easily, and this passes from conversation into style.”* 
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The wit and grace of rococo style, its journalistic verve and 
epigrammatic vigor, but also its occasional shallowness and striving 
for easy effect— and its unceasing effort to be so clear as to be un- 
derstood by an audience of educated dilertames-all these qualities 
are intimately connected with the social milieu in which this litera- 
ture was bom. The salons were veritable incubators for the esprit 
that characterizes rococo literature— 3nd that was so highly regarded 
by the great ladies who reigned in them. There authors could 
clarify their ideas by filtering them through the minds of peers and 
admirers-, there they found occasions to test their worth in the live- 
liness of conversation and in continual exchange with significant 
others. The literature that emerged was eminently a literature of 
sociability, a literature of playfulness, liveliness, and sparkle— but 
also a literature that too often eschewed exploration of the deeply 
personal and the philosophically profound. Georg Simmel has re- 
marked that it is considered tactless to display intimate traits, char- 
acter, and mood in society because such display militates against 
that formal and playful interaction that is the very essence of so- 
dability. T His remark helps us to understand why the style of most 
French eighteenth-century writers keeps close to the surface. 

Authors had enjoyed the society of their fellows in taverns and 
taprooms in an earlier age, but the exclusively male fraternity of 
such gatherings had hardly been conducive to the development of 
the grace and refinement that characterize so much of rococo lit- 
erature. Such qualities were better cultivated in the drawing room 
and in the presence of those cultivated ladies who were the new 
patrons, as well as the new critics, of the Age of Enlightenment. 

“The salon,” Tinker has written, “mediated between the. author 
and the public. It aimed, like a true critic, to correct both the con- 
ceit of the author and the indifference of the world.”* In an age in 
which a high proportion of the market for books could be found 
among the feminine reading public, the salon mediared in particu- 
lar between the world of the feminine reader and the male writer. 

It allowed the intelligent woman to participate, even if only vicari- 
ously, in the trials and tribulations, the misery and grandeur of 
literary life. At the same rime, it allowed the male author to gain 
encouragement, feminine support, and admiration. It drew authors 
from the seclusion of the study into the public limelight. Mmc. 
Geoffrin was the first to “discover” the withdrawn D'Alembert, 
who lived in a hovel, and to introduce him to “society." Later 
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Mme. do Dcffand launched him fully on has brilliant public career. 
Nor was this an isolated incident. 


D’HOLBACH AND HELVET1US 


Although the Philos*!,*', ruled the ", th ' bSS 
the salons were favorite sanctuaries from which t y 
their forays against an insufficiently enlightened world, some 
ers chafed under the restrictions that inevitably accompanied srion 
life. Wrote Marmontcl, an inveterate frequenter of sa o • Th fa 
society of Mme. Geoffrin lacked one of the ^ 

meant much to me: freedom of thought . . . She held oul *P « 
if on a leash.”* Rebellion against the restraints imposed by the lean 
ing ladies of the salons, against the requirements of polite usag 
decorous conduct, thus helps to account for the success of 
major salons dominated by men of letters rather than by women, 
those of the Baron d’Holbach and to a lesser extent of Hclvcauv 
Marmontel certainly “appreciated the society of chamung women, 
but he came to value even more highly the virile discussi 
D’Holbach’s dinner table: “D’Holbach’s house, and later that or 
Helvedus, were the rendezvous of the society composed partly o 
the flower of Mme. Geoffrin’s company, and partly of some men 
whom Mme. Geoffrin had found too daring and too rislty to >e 
allowed to her table. She esteemed the Baron d’Holbach, she love 
Diderot, but on the sly, without compromising herself on their 
behalf. . . . We were no longer tied to apron strings as at Mme. 
Geoffrin’s. But that liberty did not degenerate into license .” 10 

Marmontel’s friend, Morellet, left an excellent description o 
D’Holbach’s salon: “The baron d’Holbach held two dinner parties 
per week, on Sundays and Thursdays, where— without prejudice to 
the other days of the week— ten, twelve, or even fifteen or twenty 
men of letters and men of the world or foreigners who loved and 
cultivated the things of the mind were wont to meet. There was 
plenty of simple but good food, excellent wine, excellent coffee; 
plenty of discussion and never a quarrel; the simple manners that 
are suited to intelligent and educated men, yet do not degenerate 
into ill-breeding; gaiety without folly and so much charm that al- 
though we arrived at two o’clock . . . nearly all of us often stayed 
there till seven or eight in the evening. That was the place to hear 
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the freest, most animated, and most instructive conversation that 
ever was , . , There was hardly a bold and original idea in politics 
and religion that was not brought forward and discussed pro and 
con, nearly ahvays with much subtlety and insight ,” 11 

Almost the same persons were wont to meet at the house of 
Helvetius, but conversation was said to be neither so free nor so 
systematic as at D’Holbach’s, for “The mistress of the house broke 
up the society somewhat, by drawing to herself the men she liked 
best, and certainly not choosing the least interesting. Not that she 
liked philosophy more than Mme. d’Holbach; but the latter would 
sit in her comer and say nothing, or talk softly to some special 
friend, without hindering anybody; whereas Mme. Helverius upset 
philosophical discussions badly with her sparkle, beauty and wit .” 51 
In other words, the gatherings at Helv£tius’s home still had too 
much the character of other salons. 

Under the pressures of persecution, the menaces from Rome, 
the parliaments, bishops and archbishops, and Jesuits and Janscnists, 
the philosophes were drawn together in sect-like solidarity. The 
virile atmosphere at D’Holbach's offered more appropriate head- 
quarters for embattled philosophes than the refined salons. 

The patronage of literary women often led the writer to culti- 
vate grace at the expense of seriousness and imagination. “He was 
compelled,” observes Kingsley Martin, “to adjust his style accord- 
ing to the intellectual fashion; he had always to be alert to please 
his hostess, to write so that she could talk about his book without 
having read the part which cost the greatest effort and which 
would constitute its permanent value .” 18 In the small world of the 
salons, where the same people met night after night at a few houses, 
it was of major importance not to be bored and not to bore, and 
wit therefore assumed a disproportionate importance among the 
literary virtues. Real differences of opinion, sharp clashes and con- 
flicts of ideas would have ruffled the smooth plane of salon life, and 
there was always, therefore, the temptation to prefer the innocuous 
to the profound, the agreeable to the searching. When the exchange 
of ideas becomes a game, the genuinely creative intellectual may be 
shunned because he disturbs the rules— as Rousseau discovered. And 
the flattery, cliquishness, rivalries, and manipulation that salon so- 
ciety inevitably bred too often distracted the serious men of letters 
from the real work at hand. 

The salons helped to democratize the life of the mind but also 
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restricted it. The coffeehouses, to which we now turn, were almost 
completely unhampered by tradition, polite usage, and feminine 
restraints. 
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Chapter 3 


COFFEEHOUSES IN 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
LONDON 


Tiff: ROCOCO SALON* HPLPEO TO ELIMINATE THE 

aristocratic monopoly on culture and patronage and permitted the 
lowly bom man of letters to communicate on an equal footing 
with the noble-bom. It developed a common standard for the rating 
of wit and intelligence. It thus contributed to the breakdown of 
barriers set up by inherited privilege and substituted umVersalistic 
criteria of intellectual achievement. Yet the salon, depending as it 
did on the initiative of a gracious lady who imposed her taste, even 
though based on new standards, was still far from being demo- 
cratic in its criteria of admission. Only those who lived up to her 
standards gained access to the salon’s advantages. A truly free meet- 
ing place was first provided by the coffeehouse, an institution that 
is roughly contemporary. There standing rested uniquely on wit 
and intelligence without any consideration of rank, manners, or 
morals. 

To be admitted to a salon depended on introductions and hence 
on the prior approval of at least some social gatekeepers. None was 
required for admission to coffeehouse society. The coffeehouse was 
free from the control of female guardians of the proprieties and 
was open to all, regardless of belief, creed, or station. On entering, 
a man paid a penny at the bar, agreed to observe certain minimal 
standards of conduct, and was then free to participate as an equal 
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to debate, discussion, and 

any vacant scat and to engage those 0 f the 

unable to read, he could tor the frights, and 
company, ot he could listen P ’ . cr ;ticiEed by peers 

novelists reading from dt«r^ ^totg cna^ 7 £ 

and ordinary guests ahke. Th . ^Templars, sheepish 

self as he lists, without regard to degrees or order, so tha > 
may see a silly Fop, and a worshipful Justice, a P n P‘"8 ’ 
and a b P lcndcd 

■ ” 3 Nor were coffee- 
r functions of their 

establishments. Regulations, printed on large sheets of P»P« 
posted on the walls, stipulated: "First, gentry, tradesmen, au are 
welcome hither, and may without affront sit down together: rre 
eminence of place none here should mind, but take the next tit 
that he can find: nor need any, if finer persons come, rise up 1° 
to assign to them his room . . -” 4 . 

The coffeehouse thus leveled rank, but it led at the same urn 
to new forms of integration. It helped to replace a solidarity base 
on common styles of life or common descent by one based on like 
opinion. A common opinion cannot be developed before peop e 
have an occasion to discuss with one another, before they have 
been drawn from the isolation of lonely thought into a public world 
in which individual opinion can be sharpened and tested in discus- 
sion with others. The coffeehouse helped to crystallize a common 
opinion from a multitude of individual opinions and to give it form 
and stability. What the newspaper had not yet been able to accom- 
plish was achieved to a large degree by the coffeehouse. 5 

“Each Coffee-house is filled,” says Sha dwell in the prologue to 
his play. The Woman-Captain , “with subtle Folk, who wisely tab** 
and politickly smoke.”® Individuals learned in contact with others 
to value their own opinions, and they also learned to be guided by 
standards that slowly emerged from reciprocal interaction and dis- 
cussion. Hctcronomous standards of tradition were thus replaced by 
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autonomously evolved standards of mutuality/ Until the days of 
been formed by a noble or religious 
* 1 . en might give much thought to par- 

t, as there was little chance for ordi- 
nary men to gather, intuviaual opinion could not cohere into group 
opinion. In the coffeehouses, individual opinion could be tested, 
discarded, changed, disseminated, so that, at the end of the filtering 
process, something like cohesive group opinion would emerge. As 
today we may know 3 man by the paper he reads or the political 
organization to which he belongs, so it became possible, once the 
coffeehouse had achieved its impact, to identify him by the coffee- 
house he frequented. 

In the coffeehouses, men developed an interest in their fellow's' 
habits of thought as well as in their manners; they cultivated, as 
Harold Routh has said, “a gift for investigating other people’s 
prejudices and partialities, and they realized the pleasure of winning 
their way into the intricacies of another man's mind.”* If men were 
to enjoy daily intercourse across the cleavages of birth and rank 
and station, they had to respect one another’s opinions and to culti- 
vate the art of listening. Coffeehouse society thus bred a new re- 
spect and tolerance for the ideas of others; it blunted the edge of 
diversity by cultivation of sociability and tolerance. Men who 
might have been despised and shunned in an earlier age because 
they proved eccentrically unwilling to bend to the standards of 
tradition were now heard with attention and respect and were 
greeted as potential contributors to a common pool of opinion. 
Coffeehouse society was thus peculiarly apt to encourage sociabil- 
ity as well as tolerance. 

It stands to reason th3t, in a group in which conversation was 
so central an activity, those who excelled in the manipulation of 
words— intellectuals— assumed a pre-eminent role. That was indeed 
the case. Drydcn dominated the company at Will’s Coffeehouse for 
a generation, presided at its debates as “the Oracle,” and set a stand- 
ard of literary appreciation that spread from Will’s to the world of 
letters. At Button’s in a later day. Pope, Steele, and Addison led 
the company. Steele’s and Addison’s successful attempts to create 
a new code of practical middle-class morality and a middle-class 
aesthetics through The Tut let. The Spectator, and The Guardian 
were anchored in coffeehouses. The editors of these papers drew' 
many of their most brilliant pages from scenes they had observed 
in the coffeehouses or from conversations they had shared there. 
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It was not for nothing that Addison spent six or seven hoots at 
Button's every day. Londoners dined early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, so that men began to gather soon after six at the coffeehouse. 
There news and gossip were received and discussed, and the pulse 
of the groups could be taken and welded into coherent opinion. 
Readers and writers could discuss freely and without inhibition the 
latest contributions to the journals. The writers tested ideas and 
experimented with them; the readers felt that, through discussion 
with editors and writers, they could, even if only to a slight degree, 
influence those journals that formed public opinion. 

Although the coffeehouse assisted in the preparatory stages of 
literary production, its role was not thus limited. The coffeehouse 
also provided sustained criticism of the finished product. At the 
coffeehouses, clients could read all the current pamphlets fresh from 
the printers, as well as all the daily or occasional papers, for a very 
moderate subscription. Conversation would quite naturally revolve 
to a large extent around the comments recently made by authors 
or critics. And, as authors participated actively in these conversa- 
tions, they were likely to put to good use criticisms of their previ- 
ous contributions. Oral and written communication thus naturally 


complemented each other. 

Until the Restoration, writers and readers had had hardly a 
chance to get together. Now they became engaged in dialogue, and 
their mutual influence was considerable. Most earlier writers had 
only rarely left their libraries, and their styles, nurtured on classi- 
cal standards, had tended to be ponderous or precious; now writers 
developed an ear for conversational English. The bookish phraseol- 
ogy of an earlier age gave way to an easy colloquial style. And, to 
the extent that the writer’ s style changed through contact with the 
reader, he also increased his influence on the reader. The middle- 
class audience grew rapidly, and, as its taste began to be shaped, as 
well as reflected, by authors— who had become peculiarly concerned 
wth an audience with which they literally rubbed shoulders in the 
coffeehouses— the social distance between author and public de- 
creased. 


. Thc . c °ff cc housc as a clearing house of ideas encouraged an in- 
vigorating dialogue between the man of letters and his public. 
, c Vi e Swift; Fielding and Goldsmith made contact with 

^ df ? C and lcamed what their audience’s interests 
*. , f C / C 1 c . Uas afforded a chance to put his stamp 

pon haiMormolared ideas that had previously floated vaguely in the 
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air. Addison's famous letterbox at Button’s, designed in the form of 
a lion’s head, symbolized the new relationship between author and 
public. Addison wrote about it, "This head is open to a wide and 
voracious mouth, which shall take in such letters and papers as arc 
conveyed to me by my correspondents, it being my resolution to 
have a particular regard to all such matters as come to my hands 
through the mouth of the Lion . . . Whatever the Lion swallows f 
shall digest it for the use of the public.”* 

All coffeehouses were scenes of mixing. Nevertheless particular 
coffeehouses were preferred meeting places for particular groups. 
Whigs would repair to Button’s or St. James’s, while Tories would 
frequent White’s Chocolate House. Particular coffeehouses special- 
ized in clienteles interested in the arts, foreign news, domestic news, 
scientific learning, and the like. While coffeehouses served as un- 
precedented levelers, disrupting the former structures of rank 3 nd 
status distinctions, they also helped to redraw distinctions on an- 
other level. They served different clienteles, and conversation was 
likely to vary in different places. In the coffeehouses near the 
Temple, legal matters naturally formed the principal subject of 
discussion, although the latest play often took precedence in dis- 
cussion over the latest legal scandal. At North’s, patrons talked 
mainly of elections, rotten boroughs, and political deals. At Child's 
and The Chapter, talk was mainly of rirhes, rectories, and lecture- 
ships, for there university men and country clergymen visiting 
London attempted to Icam what was going on in the world of let- 
ters. In other coffeehouses, booksellers and publishers were wont to 
congregate, and literary’ hacks, critics, and Grub Street journalists 
would hang about in search of employment. In some coffeehouses, 
political feelings ran high; in others, one was likely to learn more 
about the prices of pepper and indigo than about politics or litera- 
ture. In the early part of the eighteenth cenrnry. there were abour 
2000 coffeehouses in London, and every' profession, trade, and party 
had its favorite. Yet in most of these establishments, ordinary men, 
nonspccialists, and nonprofessionals would gather around the hab- 
itues and absorb through discussion with them some of their spe- 
cialized knowledge and interests. 

As the century wore on, however, tendencies toward exclusion 
slowly began to take the lead over originally inclusive trends. 
Within many of these coffeehouses, members began to develop 
informal "clubs” in which like-minded men unired in defense of 
the Hanoverian succession, of deism, of the ancients against the 
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modems, and of many other political, philosophical, or economic 
ideas. The coffeehouses had started to draw men together; as tney 
developed, they again drew men apart. But the new divisions were 
on lines of achievement and interest rather than of rank. 

The custom developed that a group of men, not necessarily 
close friends but having common tastes and interests, would meet 
regularly and dine together in a tavern or coffeehouse to discuss the 
events of the day from a common point of view. The many literary 
“clubs” founded by Dr. Johnson were typical of this development. 
What accounts for the trend, at least insofar as intellectuals are 
concerned, was the fact that they had gradually gained a pride of 
craft, a sense of their pre-eminent dignity and importance, and were 
wont to discuss intellectual matters among themselves. As the pro- 


fession of letters gradually emerged as a specialized and separate 
craft with its own secrets, its own gossip, its own codes, it was 
natural that men of letters attempted to separate themselves from 


those with other interests and concerns. As writing became a more 
specialized and self-conscious activity, subject to stricter canons of 
craft and technique, it was no longer sufficient for the writer to 
talk to a mixed audience of professionals and laymen; he sought the 
company of his peers. And so, in the age of Johnson, the informal 
gathering of a stable coterie of friends and peers, the “club,” began 
to displace the free-for-all of the coffeehouses of the age of Addi- 
son and Steele. The writer and his audience again grew apart. This 
division was symbolized by a growing ecological separation: While 
the public would congregate in the main rooms of a tavern or 
coffeehouse, the writers would gather in an exclusive club in one 
of the back rooms and would symbolically close the door to the 
outside world. From then on, communication between author and 
public was no longer immediate and personal; it was increasingly 
mediated through monthly magazines and quarterly reviews, which 
began their ascendancy at roughly the same time as the decline of 
the coffeehouse. 


The age of the coffeehouse was short in England-it lasted 
longer on the Contincnt-but it marked the emergence of a litera- 
ture closer to the realities of daily life. Through the vivifying con- 
tact between writer and audience that it brought about, the 
coffeehouse helped to transform literary style, as well as subject 
matter. It he ped to draw the author from the isolation of the study 
into the world of ordinary men and women. It allowed intellectuals 
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to perform one of their most importanr tasks: to contribute to the 
formation of public opinion. 


NOTES 

t. Cf. Aytoun Eilis, The Penny Universities (London: Seeker & 
Warburg, Ltd., 1956), p. xv and passim. This book is the best history of 
British coffeehouses. 

3. Quoted in ibid., p. xv. 

3. Quoted in Robert J. Alien, The Clubs of Augustan London (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1933), p. 14. 

4. Quoted in John Timbs, Clubs and Club Life in London (London: 
John Camden Hotten, 1871), p. J7Z. For further details, see Ralph Ncvili, 
London Clubs (London: Ch3tto & Wind us, Ltd., 191*). 

j. Cf. Alexandre Beljame, Men of Letters and the English Public fa 
the Eighteenth Century (London. Routledge 8c Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1948), 
pp. 163-4. 

6. Quoted in ibid., p. 163. 

7. On the distinction between autonomy and heteronomy of moral 
norms, cf. Jean Piaget, The Moral Judgment of the Child (New York; 
The Free Press, 1948). 

8. Harold Routh, “Srecle and Addison/' Cambridge History of Eng- 
lish Literature, IX (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 19*1), *6- 
65, especially 31-2. 1 have borrowed freely from this important treatment 
of the influence of the coffeehouses. 

9. Quoted in Ellis, op. cit., p. 173. 



Chapter 4 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
AND THE RISE OF 
MODERN SCIENCE’ 


The spread of scientific endeavors and the 
enhanced cultivation of the natural sciences in the seventeenth cen- 
tury owe as much to sociological factors as do the parallel rise and 
enhancement of letters. As salons, coffeehouses, and dubs drew 
together literary practitioners and their audience and raised the 
status of authorship, so the scientific societies of the seventeenth 
century, of which the Royal Society was the most eminent, served 
to narrow the distance between scientists and educated laymen, to 
legitimize scientific pursuits, and to further the institutionalization 
of science as a highly valued component of the sodal order. They 
were the most important matrices for the emergence of a self- 
conscious scientific vocation. 

Few knowledgeable men today arc likely to view the history of 
modem science as that of a series of geniuses making discoveries 
in isolation. It is by now generally recognized that the scientific 
enterprise developed within a sdentific community and within an 
institutionalized setting. But the nonspedalist may be surprised to 
Je3m that, at the origin of modem sdence, one finds gatherings of 
men impelled by a vital curiosity about the facts of nature but, for 
the most part, not sdenrists themselves. Dilettanti and amateurs, 
rather than specialists and experts, developed the ground on which 
was co grow the more austerely formalized sdence of a later age. 


Settings tor InteU-ectoal Lite 
i8 Among the ninety^ taFdh* 

Mr 5--J3 

amateurs^nterested ht ^^erimental tcLmd “"^*5°“ *= 
new vistas that science and discovery had lately P 
learned and laymen alike. Bishop Sprat, the first histonan of the So- 
dety, proudly wrote, “Men did generally think no man \ 
to meddle in nutters of consequence but he that had br * . 
up in a long course of discipline for that purpose . . &cpen«mc 

. . . tells us greater things are produced by free way than th 
mal” “We find noble rarities to be every day given in, "" 
Sprat elsewhere, “not only by the hands of the learned, but I rom 
the shops of mechanics, voyages of merchants, ploughs of husban 
men, gardens of gentlemen.” It was doubtless recognition that sci- 
entific amateurs were only partly dispensable from the regu r 011 
of their occupational pursuits that led the Society to require, 1 
Sprat’s words, “not the whole time of any of their members, ex- 
cept only of their curators. From the rest they expect no^ more bu 
what their business, nay, even their recreation can spare.” In ot er 
words, in order to maximize the chances of attracting gifted dilet- 
tanti, the Society made sure that those for whom science was but 
an avocation were not to be rebuffed by too stringent demands on 
their time. , 

The origins of the Society go back to 1645, when a number 01 
curious young men formed a kind of luncheon club at one of the 
London taverns, agreeing to meet once a month to discuss ana 
experiment together. One of its members, Robert Boyle, referred to 
it in his letters as the “invisible college,” and it is known by that 


name to this day. The original members, about ten in number, were 
all educated men, but they were for the most part clergymen, 
linguists, and physicians, rather than professional scientists. When 
they came together to study “Physick, Anatomy, Navigation, 
Staucks, Mechanicks, and Natural Experiment,” they were impelled 
by natural curiosity or utilitarian considerations more than by pro- 
fessional concerns. They took interest in Galileo’s discoveries with 
his newly devised telescope and in the novel anatomical and physio- 
logical fields opened up by Vesalius and later by William Harvey’S 
discovery of the circulation of the blood, but they also were inter- 
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csted in magnetic and sympathetic cures, in tools and instruments 
that might be beneficial in navigation and warfare, and in news from 
abroad about freaks of nature or the customs of strange peoples. 

The membership of the group increased in the course of time, 
but its composition hardly changed. After the group moved to Ox- 
ford because of the vicissitudes of the G'vd Wat, it included per- 
haps a greater number of university-attached professional scientists, 
but upon its return to London in tfi<5o it again opened its doors 
wide to those whom Sprat described as “gentlemen, free and tm~ 
confined . . . who by the freedom of their education, the plenty 
of their estates and the usual generosity of noble blood, may be 
well supposed to be most averse from sordid considerations," 

The men, gathered together in the various informal groups that 
preceded the Royal Society and then in the more formal setting of 
the Society itself, were impelled by pervasive curiosity about the 
facts of nature. No longer satisfied with the certainties of the 
churchmen and scholastic philosophers, they endeavored to wrest 
her secrets from nature by experiments and observation rather than 
by deductive reasoning. They tried to arrive at knowledge through 
debate and confrontation of evidence rather than through reliance 
on authoritative writers. They saw themselves, in Bishop Sprat’s 
words, as the spokesmen of a “learned and inquisitive age,” endeav- 
oring “ro separate the knowledge of Nature from the colours of 
Rhetoric!;, the devices of Fancy, or the delightful deceit of Fables." 

The determinants of this new attitude were various. No doubr, 
as Robert K. Merton lias persuasively argued, the Puritan ethic 
served as a major force to enhance the cultivation of science. Tie 
study of nature, Puritans felt, was both to the greater glory of God 
and the good off man. It permitted fuller appreciation of the splen- 
dor of His works, and it also allowed contributions to the welfare 
of man by making possible the domination of nature through tech- 
nological invention. 

Not all those engaged in the new cultivation of the sciences 
were Puritans, of course. For some, their newly found inquisitive- 
ness 3nd curiosiry were rooted simply in a quest for certainty 
among the facts of nature to replace die dogmatic sources that 
had dried up. For others, and among them were scientists as well 
as amateurs, frankly utilitarian considerations were in the forefront. 
With the bourgeoning of economic enterprise, especially in trans- 
port and navigation, persistent pressures for the solution of practical 
problems in those areas made themselves felt. Advanced czviga- 
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dona! aids were of major importance in an age 
expansion of foreign commerce; astronomy was of centra p 
value in finding the longitude; determination of the tunes of 
tides was imperative for navigation. , „ , c 0 ; ce 

A contemporary ballad captures well the spirit of , 

company of Witts and Philosophers who meet on Wednesd y 
weekly att Gresham College [the immediate predecessor of the Royal 
Society!.” It illustrates in particular the close connection between 
scientific and utilitarian pursuits that was the mark of the early 
years of the Royal Society: 


Our Merchants on th’ Exchange does plott 
T increase the Kingdom’s wealth by trade. 
Att Gresham College a learned Knott 
Unparalle’d designes have laid 
To make themselves a Corporation 
And knowe all things by Demonstration . . . 
Oxford and Cambridge are our laughter, 
Their learning is but Pedantry. 

These new Collegiates doe assure us 
Aristotle’s an Asse to Epicurus. 

By demonstrative Philosophic 

They plainly prove all things are bodyes, 

and those that talk of Qualitie 

They count them all to be meer Noddyes. 

Nature in all her works they trace 

And make her as playne as nose in face . . . 

These men take nothing upon trust 

Therefor in Counsell sate many howres 

About hieing Iron into Dust 

T* experiment the Loadstone’s powers; . . . 


and whatt it is that breeds the Moth. 

Great learning is i’ th’ Art of Cloathing 
Though vulgar people thinke it nothing . . . 
^he^ College will the whole world measure 

- N. 


London merchants, whether members of the Society or only 
well-wishers, naturally exerted pressure for consideration of topics 
that had practical significance for them. The King and the court 
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While laymen felt like mairfy by 

classicists, while Renaissance human® had f but 

methods and in forms far removed from the expene w 

a very few courtly patrons the new ™ n ° . “SL 'dirace could 
their audience of interested laymen. ^ do “’V hl mathematical 
not follow complicated astronomical calculations ; or ^ mat 
theorems, but it could observe the and 

Boyle's air pump, the new microscopes and telescopes, lens, 
boLs. Amateurs as well as specialists were interred ***** 
example, “on November ist, ,<S 77 there were produced » f 
exceedingly small and thin pipes of various aixes some ten omes, 
others a tenth as big as a hair, to test Leeuwenhoek’s expenmen^ 
When no micro-organisms were found, it was decided t0 q 
a better microscope. At the next meeting, a better microscope 
available, yet the small animals were not seen. But on Deccmbe , 


1677, they were seen.* , n _ 

The effort to draw laymen as well as specialists into the labors 
of the Society is perhaps best illustrated by the fact that, at ever) 
meeting of the Society, the curator, Robert Hooke, exhibited experi- 
ments not only for their intrinsic interest but to put the spectators 
on the right way to investigation and to teach them how to draw 
legitimate conclusions from their own observations. These experi- 
ments, as well as the debates that followed them, initiated, laymen 
into the modes of inductive reasoning, controlled observation, an 
empirical testing. They allowed him gradually to free himself from 
reliance on received opinion and instilled in him habits of skeptical 
scrutiny of presented evidence. The Society thus powerfully influ- 
enced the mental habits of the age even as it contributed to the 


development of its technological equipment. 

At a later time, the paths of the scientist and the amateur were 
to diverge again. The fact that scientific institutions became differ- 
entiated reopened the gulf between scientific knowledge and that 


of the educated layman that the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies had attempted to close. It remains true, however, that the 
enhanced cultivation of science in the seventeenth century, although 
ultimately rooted in religious interests as well as utilitarian consid- 


erations, owes much to the reception of science afforded by the 
association of amateurs with scientists in the Royal Society and its 
predecessors. By drawing together men from different stations and 
positions and associating them in a common enterprise, the Royal 
Society contributed forcibly to the legitimation of scientific research 
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in the minds of the cultivated By providing „ common language and 
common criteria by which persons variously located in the social 
could converse about common concerns, the Royal Society 
~ ‘ ~ r '' 1 Germany helped 


. chnological domi- 

muon over nature that im put—. stem world ever 

since. For science to gam the autonomy and power it has since 
achieved, it had first to steep itself in the everyday concerns of 
man, to establish contact with ordinary men of affairs, to give up 
exclusive preoccupation with esoteric arcana. And in this respect 
the Royal Society was a powerful force. At 3 time when the Eng- 
lish universities, with the significant exception of medical schools, 
shielded themselves from the valgus profanum by an almost cxclu- 
’ ^'id learning and the transmission of accepted 


rbe scientific 


* the social 

order that new type 01 utpc*,... :h the fur- 

ther course of the West’s peculiar orientation to the world was 
thenceforth to be based. 


An essential component of the growth potential of an occupa- 
tion or activity in a given society is the relative prestige accorded 
its practitioners. Only professions that enjoy prestige are likely to 
gain the degree of support and deference necessary for systematic 
growth and enhancement. A minimum of prestige is essential if the 
occupation is to recruit qualified practitioners and to ensure recep- 
tivity for the results of their labors. As long as science was given 
a low rank in the social evaluation of intellectual pursuits, it could 
exist only in the interstices of society, as a by-product of other 
types of activity, or within the private workshops of isolated 
scholars. 

The importance of prestige explains why the charrer that 
Charles II granted to the Royal Society in 1662 is of symbolic sig- 
nificance. It opened with this statement: “We have long and fully 
resolved with ourselves to extend not only the boundaries of Em- 
pire but also the very arts and sciences. Therefore we look with 
favor upon all forms of learning, but with particular grace we en- 
courage philosophical studies, especially those which by actual 
experiments attempt either to shape out a new philosophy or to 
perfect the old. In order therefore that such studies . . . shine con- 
spicuously among out people and that at length the whole world 
of letters may always recognize us not only as the Defender of the 
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Faith, but also as 
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the universal lover and patron of every kind of 


• . . . which 


truth ... we have ordained . there staH be . socrety,. ^ ^ 


sh aU be called . . . the the «- 


„f approval and recognition to scent, ,nc acuv & ^ 

tent of potting them on the same plane h vcr y apex 

status of scientific pracuuoners was thus located near the <7 V 
of the status hierarchy where once men of Ae 'lothalom 
represented the claims of intellect. Since then, science has n 
dislodged from its eminent position in Western societies^ ^ 
The belief in the value of scientific pursuits depends, 
seen, on the existence of appropriate cultural conditions In < id* 
lion to the requisite social support that makes it possib m 

persons for systematic careers in the sciences, another P< ^ 

precondition for the growth of science is the development 
corporate consciousness among scientists themselves, buch seu-i 


luiuuro tuuuug , _ 

sciousness was enhanced by the recognition given_ sc.entihc cn 


saousness was ennanueu , f„ rT hcr 

deavors in seventeenth-century British society, and it was tun 
increased by the opportunity the -Royal Society afforded scientists 
to establish contact with one another both in Britain and a ro 
The Royal Society served as a central link in a chain of com- 
munication that brought scientists from all over the Western wor 
into contact. It instilled in individual scientists a sense of member- 
ship in a community of like-minded men interested in similar prob- 
lems. It drew the man of science from the isolation of private 
laboratories and libraries into the public world, where he encoun- 
tered others similarly devoted to their calling. “The fame of the 
Society,” wrote Henry Oldenburg, one of its first secretaries, in 
1668, “riseth very high abroad; and makes strangers flock hither in 
troops; insomuch that since this March 1 have had no less than two 
dozen travellers addressed to me.” "Philosophical Transactions, is- 
sued by Oldenburg on behalf of the Society, soon became the 
central medium for the transmission of scientific news and the major 
battleground of scientific opinion. It served to link all scientific 
efforts, both in England and abroad, and became the agency 
through which issues like the priority of discoveries were to be 
adjudicated. It served not only to develop a communication net- 
work but, like the Royal Society itself, also to lay the foundations 
for the gradual emergence of a specific scientific ethos. In both 
capacities, it helped to create conditions for the growth of a scien- 
tific culture and served to integrate individual scientists in the 
common enterprise of the scientific community. 
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By bridging the gap between scientists and hymen, by helping 
to legitimize scientific pursuits, by securing recognition of science 
by the men of power, by raising the status of scientists and thus 
allowing regular recruitment to scientific careers, by increasing 
communication and co-operation among scientists, by drawing them 
out of their private isolation into a public world-in all these and 
many other ways, the Royal Society provided an institutional set- 
ting without which modern science in England would, Co say the 
least, have faced a more arduous journey. Without that matrix, the 
rapid and continuous flowering of modem science could hardly 
have been imagined. 


NOTES 

1. This chapter is based mainly on two excellent studies: Martha 
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(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938); and Dorothy Srimson, 
Scientists and Amateurs, A History of the Royal Society (New York: 

• > Limited, 1948). I have also profited greatly from 

' ■ •*> -century science, in particu- 

and “Science and Economy 
and Social Structure (new 
ed.; New York: l to. p. 574-^7; his Science, 

Technology and Society in rjtb Century England (Osiris Monographs 
[Bruges- St. Catherine Press, 1938]). Bishop Sprat's The History of the 
Royal i . c ^- '’"Wished in 1667 and recently reissued (Jackson 

Cope a •' " ■ Oniversity Studies [Sc. 

Louis: . • ■ ■hathtuhdptd 

me much. 

2. Srimson, op. dtp pp. 29-30. 

3. Omstein, op. cit.,p. 115. 



Chapter 5 


the profession of letters 
IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
ENGLAND 


Not before the middle of tile eighteenth 
century did writing begin to be looked upon as a profession In 
England, the phrase "an author by profession” C3me into frequent 
use at that time. 1 To be sure, men had devoted themselves to the 
craft of writing at earlier times. Cut the emergence of professional 
writers, that is, of men earning rheir livelihoods from writing, de- 
pended on a relatively wide reading public— and such a public was 
not available until the eighteenth century. The man of letters must 
rely on the patronage of the rich and powerful as long as intellec- 
tual products, though appreciated by connoisseurs, cannor be sold 
on a relatively wide scale. 

An enlarged market for books was a socially necessary precon- 
dition for the emergence of professional men of letters, but it was 
not the only precondition. Once books have become a commodity, 
there must be men to do the marketing. Those who market books 
therefore assume major importance in intellectual life. From the 
eighteenth century on, publishers and booksellers became major 
arbiters of intellectual life. As the noble patron and the govern- 
mental stipend receded in importance, the plebeian bookseller and 
publisher became the transmission belt in the world of ideas. Fur- 
thermore, as readers do not necessarily buy books bur may only 

J7 
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Low them, lending libraries also became important intermediaries 

between an author and his public. scientific and academic 

Not all intellectuals were men of l'tt'zssa'ntmcaj 

ssa2«*r5 i 55SS« 

men. for it is their social position that changed most sign 

in the eighteenth century. . n e t. ac ]cs and 

scri « 

styles appropriate to their intellectual calling. Intellectuals , 

3nly no P t the only ones-in fact, they were a minonty-who p 
from the new reading public, the publishing industry, and the U f 
braries. But without these institutions, the intellectual writers 
the time could not have flourished as they did. 


THE WIDENING READING PUBLIC 

There were three related social changes that account for the 
growth of the reading public in the eighteenth century: the m 
crease in the number and the specific weight of the middle c » 
the rising standards of education in the middle class, and the change 
social role of the middle-class woman. , 

The social ascent of the middle class brought the emergence o 
new strata with enough leisure and education to develop a taste for 
reading boohs. In the preceding century’, this taste was limited to 
a relatively small elite. In the seventeenth century, the bulk of the 
middle class, if they read at all, read mainly religious tracts and 
political broadsheets. Only in the eighteenth century did the grow- 
ing middle classes broaden their concerns and evince wider interest 
in other types of literature. Furthermore, while in preceding cen- 
turies the audience for literature was almost exclusively male, the 
eighteenth century saw the emergence of women as major con- 
sumers of literature. This change must in turn be accounted for by 
a marked change in the role of middle-class women w’ho, at that 
time, gained leisure as they were relieved of the habitual drudgery 
of household routines. 

"pie new middle class of merchants, tradesmen, shopkeepers, and 
clerical workers turned to reading in its desire for self-improve- 
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njcnt. In its urge to rival the upper classes in sophistication and 
knowledge, it turned to newspapers, periodicals, magazines, and 
books— especially novels. Reading became an activity indulged in 
and approved by those who had already achieved social status and 
by those who saw jn it an instrument to achieve the higher status 
to which they aspired. 

Although the absolute number of readers greatly increased in 
comparison to earlier periods, it remained relatively small. But the 
very limitation of reading to one segment of the population nar- 
rowed the gap between the literate middle class and the elite, while 
widening that between the literate and their inferiors. Reading 
thus helped to enhance middle-class status. There was less than one 
newspaper buyer per too persons weekly in 1704, and, although 
the newspaper-buying public tripled in the first fifty years of the 
century, it still remained a small part of the total population. Even 
if Addison's claim in The Spectator that twenty readers read each 
copy is accepted, the total is still only half a million readers— abour 
one in eleven-in the total population. The fact remains, however, 
that the reading public, while still small compared to the next cen- 
tury, was growing very rapidly. 

The increase in the number of printing houses and the increas- 
ing sales of books serve as indications of the increase in readership. 
There were sixty London printing houses at the Restoration, sev- 
enty-five by 1734, and between jjo and 200 by 1757. Paradise Lost 
sold only 1 300 copies in two years, but, in the eighteenth century, 
novels and histories began to be published in large editions. Five 
editions of Pamela were sold in a single year, 6500 copies of Joseph 
Andrews in thirteen months, the same number of Sir Charles 
Grandison in a few months. After the middle of the century, po- 
litical books like Price's Observations on the Nature of Civil Lib’ 
erty and Paine’s Rights of Men also sold more than 50,000 copies 
each within a few weeks. Although at the beginning of the century 
the total annual output of new books was only too, it had jumped 
to nearly 400 at the century's end. 

Two additional factors, dosciy tied to the class structure, ac- 
count for the persistent limitation of the book-reading audience to 
the middle and upper classes: the limited literacy of the population 
and the high prices of books. Many small farmers and the great 
majority of the country poor could not read at all. In the towns, 
most of those below middle-class status attained at best a kind of 
scmiiitcracy. As late as t 7 S8, about one-quarter of the parishes of 



Srmscs to* Intto-fctuai. Lire 
England had no schools at all. In , the 

gories among the lower otdcrs-lilte attained fairly high 


levels of literacy' and furnished ^“^. and soldiers 

novels, but such other categories as laborers, sailors, 

were still illiterate. --..-int on the 

The high costs of books were an addmonal 
growth of the reading pubbe. At the time when a Lborer s t_ 
was about ten shillings a week and when a pound a «“*• , 

ridered a decent weekly wage for a skilled artisan or smaU shop- 
keeper, original editions usually sold for about fisc or six sh P 
As ^roughly half the total population lived near the sub 
level, kcorfd not be expected that many book buyers would c 
from these swata-even had they been btetate And even though 
successful novels gradually came to be published in two orm° 
small volumes at three shillings each, whereas folios for the libra 
of the well-to-do woald cost a guinea or more, these prices ' 
still within the reach only of the traditional elites and of the io 
tunate few who had risen from lower-class or lower middle-cuss 
positions into the expanding strata of wealthy shopkeepers, in - 
pendent tradesmen, and higher clerical employees. A set of 
Jones or Clarissa, even in relatively cheap and many-volumcd e - 
tions, would cost a laborer or a skilled worker one or two weeks 


wages. , 

The exclusion of the lower classes from the book market ma 
reading a “distinguished” activity. Reading served many purpose, 
of course. But it was also a badge of high status, marking off the 


cultivated few from the illiterate majority. % 

Among the middle-class readers, women outnumbered men. 
While the middle-class man was involved in business and trade, 
the middle-class woman managed the sphere of consumption. 1° 
her fell the duty of evolving styles of conduct appropriate to the 
new status her family had achieved. She was helped in this task by 
the leads provided by the new middle-class literature. 

Middle-class women were no longer so closely tied to the house- 
hold as they previously had been. Spinning and weaving and the 
making of bread and beer, soap and candles had long pre-empted 
the time of the middle-class woman. But in eighteenth-century 
London and, to a lesser extent, elsewhere, servants were plentiful 
and inexpensive, and many of the household staples previously pro- 
duced at home were easily available through commercial channels. 
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With the rising standard of living and especially with the in- 
creased amenities that became available for the middle-class home 
in the eighteenth century, reading became a favored leisure activity. 
Living quarters before the seventeenth century had typically been 
overcrowded and la citing in privacy; they were usually dark, for 
taxes on windows encouraged as few windows as possible. And 
candlelight even at night was considered a luxury.* In the eight- 
eenth century, in contrast, the middle-class home became more 
spacious, afforded greater privacy, and generally permitted a certain 
bourgeois comfort. In the middle class, both women and men no 
longer found it necessary to spend most of their leisure time out- 
side the home at taverns and coffeehouses or at plays, operas, and 
the like. They could relax with books in reasonable comfort at 
home. Middle-class men, involved in the arduous struggle to make 
their livings, absorbed in daily economic routines, and still drawn 
ro exclusively male activities like sports or drinking, availed them- 
" . — — to enjoy the quiet relaxation of 

Naturally, certain type* v. ..:.'ratu re— political or learned trea- 
tises, for cxample-werc still read mainly by men. But religious 
books, books on manners and morals, and above all novels were 
read mostly by women. 

Women read Richardson and Fielding, Smollett and Goldsmith 
nor only for amusement but also for moral guidance. These novels, 
Jibe the middle-class periodicals from The Tatler and The Spec - 
tutor to their hundreds of later imitators, served the moral education 
of the middle class. They helped to provide standards of behavior 
r- J — ro conduct; they instructed even as they amused; they 
- • — r-Jimate for a middle class 


“fc> > r 

seemed appropriate but ill »*<«—• 

badge of respectability. After the days of Addison aauju.., : 
literary man was regarded not only as an entertainer, but also as 
a taste-maker and moral guide. 


BOOKSELLERS AND AUTHORS 


The expanding public was the deceive factor in the develop- 
ment of literature as a profession, but the relaaon of the author to 
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1 public was only fasotce" 

as intermediaries. The bookseller rep author to attain 

support, but, although he made it possible 

freedom from patronage, he brou S h '^ t “ ^become a very 

cnee. As early as 1715. Defo = "°' ed ’ Wl rh-Bookselleis are the 
considerable Branch of Engteh Commerce. The ' B ™“^ A ^ 0IS| 
Master Manufacturers or Employers. The sever ^ j k are 

Copyers, Sub-Writers and aU other operators with Pot an 
the workmen employed by the satd Master-Manufactun J 

Defoe's picture is somewhat exaggerated, of couKe. AU b 
many hacks were in fact not much more than the of 

sellers, this statement is by no means true of the ™ a )° r hey 

the day. Far from being mere employees of the b ° okae ! ,e ’ ;i f s 
achieved considerable independence by striking shrewd g 
with them and by thus gradually acquiring secure economic stan 
ings and becoming autonomous men of letters. Nevertheless, 
put his finger on the fact that bookselling had become a ma ! 
branch of commerce and that intellectual products had becom 
commodity. Like any other commodity, books depended for t 
sale on the conditions of the market, as well as on the bookseller 
ingenuity and enterprise in marketing them. . 

Booksellers began to experiment with new devices to expan 
their markets and to build their audiences. Subscriptions, for exam- 
ple, were introduced as a method of selling books by Dryden s enter- 
prising publisher, Jacob Tonson, and were soon widely adopte . 
Tonson reasoned that, given the smallness of the reading public, it 
would be hazardous to publish without some guarantees of reason- 
able sales. He therefore adopted a method by which books were 
subscribed in advance of publication. Dryden’s verse translation ot 
the works of Vergil was published in this manner. There were two 
scries of subscribers. The first paid five guineas and received spe- 
cially engraved copies suitable for the private studies of the well- 
to-do. The second received simpler volumes— but paid only two 
guineas. The publisher thus took advantage of the growing differ- 
entiation in the market for books and attained more readers than 
he would otherwise have reached. 

The venture paid off handsomely, and Dryden received approxi- 
mately £1400— that is, about as much as he had received earlier for 
fourteen successful plays. After that, Dryden was well paid, re- 
ceiving. for example, a total of £250 for his Fables. Pope was even 
more successful than Dryden. His translations of the Iliad and the 
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upon after.”* ( - • on unknown writers 

P The booksellers had so powerful a g P thcm j ohn . 

that the latter had simply to accept “ , d even 

sou, before he attained fame, we «e toli wouldhave « ^ ^ 

less than ten guineas for his ton*®- ; httcnt h century soon 
great publishing houses founded m the e.ghtcent 
made publishing into "b,g business. « er ^ [ nu £ber 

lisher, left £45,000 to his daughter at his death m 1758. A " 
of other publishers left similar or even greater sums- dent 

After he had achieved some recognition or some in P 
income, an author could drive a fair bargain. Hume having P 
vate income, received £50 for the .first edition of the 
Human Ndttre-which did not sell at all. But Go,ds ™ “ , eM P t a 
only sixty guineas for the very successful Vicar of Wak p 
time when he was not yet well known. -hest seU- 

As the century grew older and the market increased, 
ing” authors received very substantial sums for their books, throng 
cither subscriptions or straight sales. Between '754 ” '7 6 °’ - d 
received the sum of £3400 for his History, and Robertson P, 
£4500 for his Charles V. In 1726, Swift’s G«»i«* Travels rtielte 
him only £200, but Fielding later received £700 for Tom Jones 
£1000 for Amelia. Toward the end of the century, even tansy 
mediocre novelists could make fairly comfortable livings. 


CIRCULATING LIBRARIES 

The growth of circulating libraries aided the expansion of hter 
ature. At a time when the prices of books were very high 10 
relation to the purchasing power of the great majority of the P°P U ~ 
lation, circulating libraries were an important social invention. They 
furnished those who had acquired a taste for reading with access 
to books otherwise out of their reach. They helped to reduce the 
gap between interest in reading and purchasing power. 

The first circulating library was opened in London in i74°* 
Rivals quickly sprang up in London and in the provinces as well* 
By the end of the century, about 1000 libraries dotted the country* 
Their rapid success testifies to the growing interest in reading- 
Given the relatively modest subscription fee— fifteen or twenty 
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shillings a year entitled the member to barrow any books or maga- 
zmes available— libraries appealed to members of the middle classes 
and to the literate among the lower classes. They usually special- 
ized in novels and catered mainly to a female public. A governess 
or, more rarely, a domestic servant who could not afford to buy 
books could manage to pay the subscription. 

Furthermore, borrowing books allowed prospective buyers to 
preview them before deciding on purchases. Contrary to the initial 
fe3f of the booksellers, who had perceived libraries as competitors, 
libraries enhanced sales rather than restricting them. “1 have been 
informed," wrote James Lackington, a successful bookseller, in his 
Memoirs , "that when circulating libraries were first opened, the 
booksellers were much alarmed, and their rapid increase, added to 
their fears, had led them to think that the sale of books would be 
much diminished by libraries. But experience had proved that the 
sale of books, so far from being diminished by them, has been 
greatly promoted, as from those repositories many thousand families 
have been cheaply supplied with books, by which the taste of read- 
ing has become much more general, and thousands of books are 
purchased every year, by such as have borrowed them at those 
libraries, and after reading, approving of them, became purchasers.’’ 4 
“Circulating libraries,” said Lackington in a later part of the Memoirs, 
“have also greatly contributed toward the amusement and cultiva- 
tion of the sex; by far the greatest part of ladies now have a taste 
for books . . . Ladies now in general read, not only novels . . . 
but they also read the best books in the English language, and many 
read the best authors in various languages . . 

Circulating libraries, then, along with the various book-buying 
and book-discussion clubs that were organized by cultivated upper 
middle-class women at mid-century, helped considerably to widen 
the audience for books. The growth of the book market, to which 
they contributed both directly and indirectly, enabled publishers 
in rum to pay authors better. 


THE COMMERCIALIZATION OF LITERATURE 

The publisher, who exploited the opportunities inherent in the 
rising demand for boob, was a major aid to the wntei tn his strug- 
gle to attain independence from the servitude of the patronage 
system. Nevertheless, relations between writers and booksellers 
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remained tense and ambiguous throughout the century. ■ " "" 

SEE at times express his .fad* of 8™“"^ Sging at 

dcrcd by the booksellers in spreading commercialization of 

extraordinary, author of countless trans a so ine 

contributor to many period, cah noeettst and soctal cna^ ^ 

occasions expressed his gratttude to pubbc and publuhers^ 
others criticized them tvtth a bmng tongue. At pr«ent^ 
write, “the few poets of England no longer depend on if^blic, 
for subsistence, they have now no other patrons b ^ rQU5 

and the public, collectively considered, is a good and g 
master . . . Every polite member of the community, > 
what a man of letters writes, contributes to reward him- 
cule therefore of living in a garret, might have been vnti ^ 
last age, but continues such no longer, because no longer • 
writer of real merit now may easily be rich. . . “I ” T 
booksellers,” he also wrote, “for support; they are my w* * n 
and I am not inclined to forsake them for others .’ 9 But elsex 
Goldsmith suggested that “the man who, under the protection 
the Great, might have done honor to humanity, when only P 3 
ized by the bookseller, becomes a thing little superior to the ie 
who works at the press.” 10 The same Goldsmith who had praise 
the booksellers could also write, ‘‘The author, when unpatronize ^ 
by the Great, has naturally recourse to the bookseller. There c 311 *™ 
perhaps be imagined a combination more prejudicial to taste t 
this. It is of the interest of the one to allow as little for writing. 


and of the other to write as much as possible.” 11 , 

Writers and publishers were often natural allies, each depen 
mg on the other in the effort to explore the possibilities of a _ n 
expanding market. But theirs was, at best, a kind of antagonist! 
co-operation. The writer often found that, although he might owe 
some of his independence to the efforts of his publisher, he was 
also bound to him by ties nearly as restricting as those of patronage- 
The bookseller was an intermediary, and as such he suffered f ro1 ^ 
the hostilities that have afflicted the man in the middle in matt) 
social orders. When the writer complained of the patron, he could 
place the blame on a concrete person with whom he had direct con- 
tact. The matter was different in the case of the bookseller, w'ho 
could shift the blame on to the state of the market and the anonymous 
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forces that governed it. The bookseller sought to represent himself 
as an interpreter of market trends rather than as the originator of 
aesthetic judgments. But this very strategy too often resulted in 
heightening the wrath of his authors. It was often difficult for them 
to blame the faceless public, but they could easily attack the con- 
crete middle man. 

The publisher and the author had a common interest in expand- 
ing the audience for books, yet the author was often appalled at the 
ways in which the publisher attempted to advertise and peddle his 
wares. He also resented the debasement of taste in the more sensa- 
tional works that enterprising or unscrupulous publishers began to 
pour onto the marker. It is since that period that one discerns the 
operation of a cruel dialectic that is still at work: Publishers help 
to expand the market for books; they exploit all the commercial 
possibilities involved in a growing reading public; but, in the proc- 
ess, they cater to a public less sophisticated in its taste and thereby 
put pressure on the writer to conform to majority taste. The very 
democratization of the reading audience endangers quality. Earlier 
writers, addressing a restricted audience, could much better afford 
to adhere to established canons of taste. Ever since the late eighteenth 
century, however, the insistent query of authors has gone unan- 
swcrH* For whom does one write? 

T • ■ -i • • ' < — —"riVcs. housewives, and clerks 

who * • ■ ’ ’• ■■ ’ 


from those of wealthy squjiu>, ■ 1 ‘ “ 1 : " 

cultural backgrounds were more primitive and their ... 
How, then, was a writer to reach a wide audience without debasing 
his standards? If he addressed himself only to the cultural elite, he 
cut himself off from a major share of the market and restricted his 
influence. Such a self-denying ordinance was likely to lead to isola- 
tion from the major popular trends. But if he sought to reach a larger 
public and to help cultivate and elevate its tastes, to become a pre- 
ceptor for the new middle classes, he encountered the need to enter- 
tain even as he instructed. Although an author might endeavor to 
improve the ideas an " of his audience, he was still under 

the obligation to refle ' 3 writer, 

Johnson, Goldsmith, «... ’k ct h svhen 

success among a broad reading public devow j- - ndards can 

no longer be tl - * * * *1 T r rW endeavours after fame by writing, ’ 

says Johnson, ", ■ *.« ■■ ’■ " ——*•»»»> in pleas- 
ures, or immersed m , • 1 “ ■ * 1 ’ d amuse- 

ments; he appeals to judges, prepossessed by pjy>iu<L>, : . corrupted 
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ty prejudices, which preclude their 

them pam by its increase, “ voiced with increasing 

These qualms and qnencs were t < . i c „ r „ a m ass 

frequency in the next century, when the ^ nte ^' f h ightccn th 
audience of vastly greater proportions than th ^ of th 8 0U h t0 
century would have dared envisage. At this point, it is Z 
record the fact that, with an expanding ^dienccan P ^ 
machinery for the making and distributing bo 0 ks,thee.g 
century writer had at least achieved the possibility of obtaining 
dependence from the ties of patronage There was at last :zpto 
of letters recognized by all, accorded a measure of P ? ^ 

esteem, and assuring its successful practmonere dignified U ' v 
It Is true that the new profession was faced with problems u d 

in the age of aristocratic patronage. But it had in any ^ . 
dignity and autonomy, and it inspired fierce pnde m its P ract, “ 

It might be well to close with the testimony of Dr. J 
Boswell records the following conversation between Johnson an 
friends Watson and Boswell: “Now learning is itself a trade. Am 
goes to a bookseller and gets what he can. We have done 
patronage. In the infancy of learning, we find some great 
praised for it. This diffused it among others. When it becomes g ^ 
cral, an author leaves the great, and applies to the multitu 
Borsell: “It is a shame that authors are not now better patronize - 
Johnson: “No, Sir. If learning cannot support a man, if he must 3 
with his hands across till somebody feeds him, it is as to him a 
thing, and it is better as it is. With patronage, w’hat flattery! » v 
falsehood! While a man is in equilibrio, he throws truth among c 
multitude, and lets them take it as they please: in patronage, he must 
say what pleases his patron, and it is an equal chance whether tha 
be truth or falsehood.” Watson: “But is it not the case now, mat 
instead of flattering one person, we flatter the age?" Johnson: **N®* 
Sir. The world always lets a man tell what he thinks his own way. 
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i. A. S. Collins, The Profession of Letters (London: Routledge & 
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Mr. Collins’s other work in this field. Authorship in the Days of Johns- 
ton (London: Robert Holden and Company, 1917). Alexandre BeljameS 
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L mastered the technique of reading. TO. &« £ X 

history of British education, which shows a gradual nse 
tional facilities from the beginning of the century, n 
ter of the century, universal elementary education w 

^mannual numbers of new boohs published tell the same sW* 
They rose from 580 in the 1820s to more than 2600 by nud-cen 1 
to 6000 in 1901. The prices of boohs declined: The average P 
of a booh was around twelve shillings in 1828 and around 
shillings in 1853. After 1850, “shilling novels” especially catenn 
to lower-class taste began to be mass-produced, and various cn F 
reprint collections of the standard English poets became ayai a 
at three shillings each. Scott’s W overly novels, which had onginau) 
cost £34/ 10 for the set, were reprinted for large sale at a . S 
or five shillings a volume. Cheap reprint series like the Par ou 
Library and the Railway Library were now available in all t 
boohstalls and at railroad stations. Furthermore, the most success u^ 
contemporary novels appeared in serialized form in such publics 
tions as Dichens’s Household Words or his All the Year Arotai • 
The former had sold some 40,000 copies a week; its successor so 
300,000 a weeh in the 1860$? While the old circulating libraries 
with their annual subscription rates of around a guinea had effec- 
tively limited their services to those with money to spare, f reC 
public libraries spread rapidly after an Act of Parliament in 1850 
empowered town councils to establish them. By 1889, England ha 
180 such free public libraries, and by 1911 the public-library serv- 
ice was available to 62.5% of the population. 

The circulation of daily newspapers trebled between 1855 and 
i860. It doubled again between i860 and 1870. The Daily Tele- 
graph had a circulation of 141,000 by i860; by 1896, when it W3S 
still the leading paper, its circulation was 300,000. And in 190°* 
NorthclifTe’s new Daily Mail had reached a circulation of almost a 
million. 


These few figures suggest the immense change in the literary 
situation that occurred in the nineteenth century. The market for 
literary works had suddenly expanded from a very limited part of 
the population to the vast bulk of it. Not, of course, that any and 
all literary products would now find a mass market. But such a 
market was, for the first time, potentially available. There were, of 
course, as there arc today, enormous differences between elite and 
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mass tastes, hut the phenomenal rise in literacy had made it possible 
to reach audiences that were totally beyond the authors of any 
previous age. Multitudes of people who had been, as it were, sub* 
merged, unable to participate in any way in the fund of knowledge 
conveyed by the printed page, were suddenly enabled to reach our, 
if they so desired, for whatever cultural goods were available. 

But as the public so vastly increased it also became vastly more 
differentiated. The uneasy questions that had already arisen at the 
end of the eighteenth century— For whom does one write? What 
is the public? What are standards?— were now heard more insist- 
ently and more frequently. Robert Southey's often quoted "The 
Public and Tnmssubstantiation I hold to be the two greatest mys- 
teries in or out of nature” could hardly have been uttered by a 
Dryden or a Richardson— they were able to know their publics. 

In consequence, the nineteenth-century author had choices un- 
available to his predecessors. He could deliberately refuse to write 
for a mass public, restricting his readers to a circle of devotees. 
(One thinks here of Coleridge’s proposal for a clerisy, a new class 
that, "in its primary acceptation, and original intention, compre- 
hended the learned of all denominations; the sages and professor of 
... all the so-called liberal arts and sciences.”) He could “write 
down” to the masses and provide them with entertainment devoid 
of artistic merit. Or he could make efforts to reach a mass audience 
while still clinging to certain artistic standards. 

In the following "case studies,” I shall limit myself to the dis- 
cussion of a few representatives of the third type. The second type 
clearly does not interest as here — for these purveyors of mass enter- 
tainments can hardly be called “intellectuals” even in a very broad 
sense. I shall not discuss the first type because it belongs in the 
main to an earlier time, preferring withdrawal from the mass mar- 
ket to immersion in it. This type was relatively untouched by the 
new pressures and tensions attending the lives and works of literary 
men who attempted to maintain the integrity of their creations 
while ar the same time trying to accommodate themselves to the 
commercialization of literature naturally entailed in the new mass 
media. Of the four writers to be discusscd-Walter Scott, William 
Thackeray, Charles Dickens, and George Eliot-the first three, while 
clinging to artistic standards, succumbed in varying degrees to the 
new commercial pressures. George Eliot triumphantly resisted 
them all. 
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WALTER SCOTT 

Macaulay once described Walter Scott in a letter * ‘ Wf* 
sacrificing the perfection of his composmons I 
his fame, to his eagerness for money; wrmng the s a 

haste of Dryden, in order to satisfy wants ^ h h "“ontS, but 
those of Dryden, caused by circumstances beyond hs 
were produced by his extravagant waste or fP m 

. . This harsh judgment may have bem based, I P 

Macaulay’s Whig distaste for an eminent Tory, > ct ^ 
repeated, though in somewhat tempered form, Hi ,. 

ics. T. F. Henderson, for example, writes in The CmtlmdZ 
wry of English Literature f “Great as was the actual achie 
of Scott, it has reasonably been doubted whether he ma e 
of his extraordinary endowments. It was hardly contnbutor> 
that, though by no means a poor man, he s« hiJnseU with d p 
eagerness to enrich himself by literature. While he had j*. 
thusiasm for the literary vocation ... yet, his social , 

seem to have been stronger than his literary ambmons. Ur » 
style, he adds, “Rapidity of production was one of his special gi 
. . . but it was not incumbent on him to omit careful revision 


his first draft.” , , . 

Most modem critics seem to agree that Scott’s -work na 
enormous influence, that it opened entirely new vistas to the h.urO" 
pean novel, but that it was also deeply flawed. There seems to 
further agreement that Scott’s carelessness in composition and con 
strucrion, his many contradictions in detail, his heavy style, and 
clumsiness stemmed to a large extent from his desire to produc e 
books in large quantities that would bring him high returns, f nc 
last minstrel became the first best seller. 5 Scott’s case is among the 


early examples of a writer who becomes the victim of his own 
commercial aspirations. 

Scott was phenomenally successful. He attracted a very large 
audience even before he turned to the novels on which his fame 
ultimately rests. And when he started his W overly series, “it was 
by gathering a popular audience such as no novelist had had before 
that the] made the novel respectable.”® 

Scott’s poem. The Lay of the Last Minstrel , was the first Eng- 
lish poem to become a best seller in the modem sense of the word, 
selling 44,000 copies before it appeared in the Collected Edition of 
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Scott s works,* The Lady of the Lake had similar phenomena! sales, 
25,000 copies being distributed within eight months and another 
edition of 3000 in the press/ The Waverly novels had even larger 
sales and netted Stott a fortune. A later work. Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, was the first biography to sell as well as popular fiction. 
Its two editions brought him £t 8,000, 

Nor was writing novels and poetry Scott’s only source of in- 
come. He edited many works for the press, contributed often to 
reviews and magazines, received £1300 a year as a clerk of sessions 
in Edinburgh, and was involved in the running of a publishing and 
printing house. 

“I love to have the press thumping, clattering and banging in 
my car,” wrote Scott in his Journal. “It creates the necessity which 
always makes me work best.”* This comment indicates the extent 
to which Scott’s creative process was tied to the demands of the 
market. It also shows to what degree Scott was involved in, and 
aware of, the commercial aspects of his writing. And it suggests 
why Scott involved himself directly in the world of printing and 
publishing although he was not, like Richardson, a printer by trade. 
Far from being content to deliver a manuscript to a publisher after 
striking the requisite bargain, he sought direct contact with the 
< ' • i * P«irlv early in his career, while in- 

\ *. • • ' • • ' $cott 

The reasons for this vemuie vw-i . , " ' " ' u dge 

against the major Edinburgh publishing firm of Arcmoaiu Con- 
stable. He wanted to help his friends John and James Ballantyne to 
establish themselves in the Edinburgh publishing and printing busi- 
ness, and he was fascinated by the world of commercial book 
production and relished the opportunity to market his own books 
as well as those of others. 

Scott and his two friends, the Ballantynes, founded the publish- 
ing firm of John Ballantyne & Company in Edinburgh in 1805. 
From then till the end of his life, Scott remained in the publishing 
business; He pur up the capital for his half-share of the enterprise, 
but there is reason to believe that he also furnished the capita! for 
the shares of the two brothers. 10 He invested at least £9000 in the 
firm between 18 oj and the end of i8io. n For a time, the venture 
was quite successful, mainly because of the sales of Scott s own 
works. Yet there were continual difficulties, and Scott was repeat- 
edly asked to provide funds at a moment's notice to avert a crisis. 
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on *= other hand, Scott also from time to the 

firm in order to boy land for te the 

private finances were inextricably involved with the 

P “fa“e venture proved unsuccessful - the long 
Finally, in May, ,8.3, John Ballantyne St Company had to beUcR 
dated as a publishing house. Its assets were bought F P . ho 

tor Archibald Constable, once owner of a small bookshop, 
had become the leading Scottish publisher But .“Although 

end Scott's romance with prinnng and the book trad ^ .M JP 
Constable was now his publisher, a new prmong ho m , J 
Ballantyne & Company, set np by Scott, commued to 
books. And Scott provided almost all the rapital forthe new 
For years, Scott’s very substantial profits from his books __ 
extravagant purchases of land and additional buildings for is c 
try estate, Abbotsford, or into the Ballantyne firm. >«**« 
well versed in finance, Scott failed to keep close track of his 
and expenses. The income was very large indeed, but his sinin g 
so much money into Abbotsford meant that his cash position 
never very good, even in the years of prosperity. Between * 
and 1821, he had been forced to borrow money by means of 
drawn by Ballantyne on Constable and then discounted by - 
banks. Suddenly, late in 1825, after a year of wild speculation, 
bankers began to refuse to extend further credit, and a financia 
crisis ensued. First Hurst and Robinson, Constable’s London corn 
necrion, went bankrupt for £300,000- Constable soon followed f° r 
£250,000, and Ballantyne owed Constable and the banks £11 7^000- 
The ensuing failure of the firm made public for the first time the 
fact that Scott owned it. Early in 1826, Scott realized the extent 01 
the catastrophe: “Constable has failed,” he exclaimed, “and I 2171 


ruined du fond an comble.'* 1 * 

Scott could have induced the Ballantyne firm to declare itself 
insolvent, come to some agreement with the creditors, and begun 
afresh. He refused this way out, however, for he considered it dis- 
honorable. He decided to pay every penny of his debts. "With the 
agreement of the firm’s creditors, a trust was set up, under the 
terms of which Scott undertook to repay his debts from the pro- 
ceeds of his future literary work. These debts amounted to nearly 
£120,000, apart from a mortgage on his Abbotsford estate. At the 
time of his death six years later, Scott still owed £22,000 plus inter- 
est. He was fifty-five when the catastrophe occurred, and he spent 
the rest of his life trying to clear his name. 
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Scott s obsession with money had many prccapitalistic features. 
He was not concerned simply with gaining a fortune, as many a 
bourgeois writer was later to be. Money was to him a means for 
acquiring more and more land and for adding more and more wings 
to his country house. Scott’s major ambition was to found an 
independent branch of the "clan Scott" and to symbolize it in the 
splendors of his estate. His involvement in printing and publishing 
and the turning of his immense talent to commercial uses were, in 
a way, an attempt to utilize the new means of capitalistic produc- 
tion for the market in the service of a feudal ideal. The desire to 
become laird of Abbotsford fired Scott’s energies and involved him 
in publishing ventures, speculations, and commercial exploitation. 
Although he plunged into business, however, Scott had none of the 
characteristics of the rational and prudent businessman. He was 
generous, trustful, improvident, and indifferent to the details of 
commercial transactions. “The combination,” says Hcskcrh Pearson, 
“resulted in catastrophe." 1 * 

Yet Scott was also genuinely devoted to literature. He was prob- 
ably quite sincere when he told his son-in-law, “I never knew the 
day chat I would have given up literature for ten times my late 
income.” 1 * Nevertheless, he would have served literature better had 
he served commerce less well. 

The story of Scott's life in his last few years, when he was 
driven to exhaust himself at the writing table in order to clear his 
name and reputation, reads like a tragic coda to his literary career. 
He was now truly the slave of the marker, flogging himself on to 
produce more and more in order to satisfy his creditors. The book 
market, which had seemed to offer so many opportunities for realiz- 
ing his dreams of feudal grandeur, had now become a cruel slave 
master. 


WILLIAM M. THACKERAY 

Until his early twenties, Thackeray was a young gentleman who 
— «w Unk forward to living on the substantial fortune that his 
' — 'Then suddenly the estate was lost in 
i: * 1, had been 

involved, and ThaeKt*«y . ,enc 

of his life in efforts to recoup his fortune, u.i„ ... Y nctmty 

tws in the main devoted to this end. There arc few svroets, one 
surmises, to whom money is as important as it was to Thackeray, 
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perhaps few also who have been as much guided in their literary 

“mcC^ned'hL literary career as a Ui-don 
Journalism in the 1830s was not yet comidered araprcQ 
for a gentleman. “Magazine work is below st Mt sweepmg as 
trade "Carlyle wrote in iS 3 t.« And Thackeray himself wrote sW«j 
a Uterary man . . . ranks below that class of gentry composed of 
the apothecary, the attorney, the wmc-merchant, wht^p 
in country towns at least, are so equivocal. ” But l^ckerry 
needs were so pressing that he could not afford to be <1 
For the first ten years of his writing career, he was a ^olumn^ 
first for Fraser’s Magazine and later for Punch, in ord< * *°.™ ho$e 
living. It is interesting to note that he used a pen ? ame 
years, perhaps so as not to endanger his social standing among 
friends. His pay was poor; Fraser’s at first paid him £10 a sh 
(sixteen magazine pages), later raising him to twelve guineas a s 
After a few years, however, Thackeray became one of the m 
renowned free-lance journalists in London, contributing to a oz 
magazines and newspapers. Most of the work of this peno ' 
dashed off quickly under the pressures of deadlines. He wrote eno - 
mously, enough in fact to fill several volumes each year. But in 
those years, says his biographer, Gordon N. Ray, “he anxious y 
desired a success which continually evaded his grasp.” 18 He trie 
his best, wrote Thackeray himself, to “chasten and otherwise popu 
iarize” his style. “I can suit the magazines,” he wrote, “but I can 
hit the public, be hanged to them.” He was forever asking himse , 
“How are we to take this great stupid public by the ears?” L 3 tc 
he told friends that he had “fought fiercely” for popularity, but a 
seemed in vain, though matters improved considerably after he 
joined Punch. 1 * He then earned about £800 a year, and Punch pa 1 


“more than double what 1 get anywhere else.” 

Success finally came with the publication of Vanity Fair. Thack- 
eray could at last afford to abandon journalism— except for fas 
work on Punch, where the high pay kept him writing a while 
longer. But he was still as haunted by the quest for money as he 
had been in his impecunious days as a journalist. Vanity Fair, first 
published in monthly numbers and then issued as a book, netted 
him £1000. He became a popular favorite,* 0 but he had to start on 
a new novel immediately to stay among the front-runners. 

Even before finishing Vanity Fair, he signed a contract for his 
next novel, Pend amis, which was to bring him “£1000 a year. 
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deadlines simriar to those he h penJen „ is were dished off 

The monthly parts of 1 *"* / ... ■ h j the printers boy often 
a few days before they w«e j 1 h ', ’ bcforc carrying them off 
waiting for the author to finish the site 

became one of the most *-»{-*« 1 t0 write for popuh 
still he felt impelled to " nt „ hc con fessed, I ttank 

success. “If I oould get a P and ^ and leave s good and 
could do something better * 1 " 1 " nev er to have that test nnol 
lasting booh behind me. B". 1 “ ejhjustc d. 

it was too late andj&creanviVt his incom e, T^^'f^ve 

• easiest and 
:nce revolts 

ajaa^sSsSfiSS 


could bring the book o ^ writeSl “but don ^ ^ 

must. “1 am abou ] c sce ms to me 1 , ,j ars for it.'™ 

whether it will be » n > JL d shall g« ! °’T. nder the constant 

telling: but I want money" d essio „ and under to , B 

The : book ^"SVcr money. “I says the cheerful 

prodding of the nee h „ d in my room. ^ thousaI1 d 

author, “w«h a death b NewOT"«- ° For yo ur time 

monitor, ‘rouse yo ^ daughters of y d their poor 

pounds more, apiece for *-»***! can’t but see 

written for glory but for q 
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jkes one as peculiarly relevant 
» . 1BGV. d .. H is wor k is not voluntary 

“J: is not the satisfaction of a need tot 

himself in his work but denies himself, has a feeling f “j£ 
of wellbeing, does not develop freely a phyM.li 
but is physically exhausted and mentally debased. ^ 

using the novel mechanisms of market production of f 

finally b ecam e , Uke Mam’s worker, a mere cog m the machmery 

P Nmcomes was another success. Thackeray now set out o" “" 
other lecture tour, reading his The Four Georges-, tlus tour earne 
him more than £5000, but he finally gave up lecturing, 
of letting myself out for hire”- He accepted the editorship o 
Cornh'dl Magazine, from which he received almost £600 a m 
But his creativity was clearly declining. “I sit for hours betor J 
paper,” he confessed, “not doing my book, but incapable 0 i 
thing else, and thinking upon that subject always, waking wi 
walking about with it, and going to bed with it. Oh, the strugg 
and bothers-oh the throbs and pains about this trumpery, 
health bothered him, but he went on with dogged determination 
finish another and yet another mediocre work. “I can repeat o 
things in a pleasant way,” he told a friend, “but 1 have nothing * rcs 
to say.” 35 

In the last three years of his life, Thackeray was guaranteed a 
income of £7000 a year (up to that date, he had earned about 
£32,000 in all). After his death, his estate amounted to considerably 
more than the £18,000 at which Thackeray had valued it. He na 
finally recouped the fortune he had lost as a youth. But at what 


price? 

It is always hazardous to conjecture that an author would have 
produced superior work had circumstances been more favorable. 
But in Thackeray’s case, such a judgment is inescapable. Had not 
the terror of failure driven him like the furies, had he not lived id 
an age in which the commercialization of literature offered ever 
new temptations to one willing to be tempted, he would have writ- 
ten much less, and his work would have revealed fewer flaws. Vsri" 
ity Fair and Pendermis , at least, will always be considered splendid 
examples of the English novel, but his work was nevertheless deeply 
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flawed, if only by the compromises he made in order not to in- 

fringe the V • - not t0 oSmi 

his reader,. On the con- 

trarj, he loved to tell sameiuuj muum , j in the com- 

pany of his cronies. But his novels live up to the most exacting 
standards of middle-class morality— and lose thereby. For example, 
as Gordon Ray remarks, in the real world, “A young man in Pen’s 
situation [in Pendeimis] would in all probability have made Fanny 
his mistress. But as a character in a novel, by seducing Fanny, Pen 
would have become a villain, and since he is Thackeray’s hero . . . 
this is impossible. Hence nothing happens . . . The incongruity is 
so marked, the anti-climax so extreme, that this episode has become 
a locus classicus of Victorian reticence."” Thackeray often com- 
plained that "Society will not tolerate the Natural in our Art"— 
but he always Anally accepted society's dictates, for going against 
them would have endangered success. While an editor of Comhsll, 
he declined a short story by Trollope because it alluded "to a man 
with illegitimate children, and to the existence of a woman not as 
pure as she should be."” In almost all his writings, Thackeray 
adapted his manner to the public taste. Louis Dudek is right when 
he remarks, " ‘What the people like is sentiment,’ he had observed 
during one of his lecture tours; and this view could only lead to a 
willingness to gratify the public, when success meant so much.”” 

Thackeray confessed in one of his letters, "I don’t care . . . for 
my 3Tt enough.” 1 * Most of later literary criticism concurs in this 
judgment. It was, perhaps, Thackeray’s personal failing, but his in- 
cessant pursuit of the bitch goddess success was one of the major, 
perhaps the dominant, response to an age in which literary pursuits 
had become commercialized. It was possible to resist the lures of 
mass success, as some eminent Victorians did. Thackeray, however, 
was unable to do so. 


CHARLES DICKENS 

The private furies that drove Charles Dickens in his quest for 
public success and in his frantic efforts to accumulate ever larger 
sums of money through his writing and public speaking are of con- 
cern to us in only a peripheral way. The center of interest here 
is less his prime motives then the social framework that allowed 
such dreams to be realized. No doubt, the deep traumata of 
Dickens’s yourh-his father’s incarceration in a debtors prison, ha 
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own abrupt removal from school soon 

and his forced labor in a dingy blaclti g u these factors 

a week, the grinding poverty of £ money 

and many more account for much of D j n an a g C j n 

and success in his later years. But the fact is t , f thc 

which publishing had come of age, m which 
printing presses reached practically the whole of the linnsn p P 

lation, could a writer acquire a fortune. barriers 

Undoubtedly, Dickens’s capacity to transcend ck iss b 
among his readers made him the leading Victorian best seller, 
haps no other novelist in the English language ever i 
in this respect. He was read by the upper and by the middle clasts, 
but he also had an immense following in the lower strata of s ty 
After P ickmck Papers, he commanded an audience that n 
equal in England. “Judges on the bench and boys in the sir b 
wrote his biographer and friend Foster a propos the recep 
the Papers, "gravity and folly, the young and the old, those w 
were entering life and those who were quitting it, alike found 1 
be irresistible."" No wonder that his publishers, who had on F na £ 
sought out the unknown young man to do a piece of hackwor , 
paid him an extra sum of Xiooo above the meager amount they 
originally contracted to pay him. They had made about £14,000 0 
this work alone.” . , 

This early success was to be repeated over and over again, 
would be tedious to enumerate here the sales figures for his novc 
and the sums he received for them. Suffice it to say that, when . e 
died, his estate amounted to £93,000, all of it earned through 'vot- 
ing, editing, and lecturing.** (His earnings over the years were ’ °, 
course, much greater. Dickens lived on a lavish scale, and he ha 
to support his own large family, as well as a number of relatives.; 

After publication of Pickwick Papers, Dickens always had a st- 
able bank account. Certainly after the writing of Dombey and. Son* 
when he was not yet forty years old, Dickens was economically 
secure. What, then, accounts for the fact that his letters, earlier 
and later, contain almost obsessive references to profits and sales? 


^The H aimted Man has sold at this minute (being published this morn- 
ing) iB.ooo'.U" “My clear profit— my own, after all deductions ana 
expenses— has been more than a thousand guineas a month.” “I am going 
on (between ourselves) at a clear profit of £1300 per week.”* 0 

Such references abound. Yet, in contrast to Thackeray, Dickens 
was hardly moved by the lure of gain in itself. 
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For Dickens, money was a . means rather the love 

monetary returns were p”**? racccss 0 f his lectures 

of his audience. The sales of Jus j^ncc that 

a hfw4tST«s thfv^ibt embodiment of the favors, the 

ad TvMle mcW " — y ™med ‘ 

winds of doctrine, Dickens the writer's call- 

He was very much concerned l kin g j n Thackeray. He saw 
ing. He exhibited a h£ of manners and morals. 

YeThis striving for success dW ™P“ ^ ^ H e had an almost 
not always sustain the pace at . t he same time, others 

• . ' ■ ■ i the Writing. Further- 

in numbers or in semi 

had the advantage of allow‘d upon complen 

to Bulwer but this very closcnC f of instruction that 

him never to lose . an[ j 3 manner 0 f the 

^ o( 

S2?bS^ lrfooncr at heatt.^;" 'enwd 

him in most of hK hK ,d of his read h U Worff sng- 

£SSJ5?e5SSSS2=- ro 

gcsts this attitude. Each n 
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,he refoimer’s yet “among the sit to ninejcms filling to 
twenty-four pages, there were never mo „ 4J p)j c kcns 

voted to reform causes; usually there was only o«. D^ns 

■ , . -w* oil did not allow reform to nienw 

N i wonder that Lord North- 
as later to pay Dickens i the 
dubious compliment of calling him the greatest editor cither of his 

own or any other age. 41 .... ^ ^ororreristic 

Had Dickens Uvcd a century earlier, his most chara . 
problem— that of never losing touch with his public— would 
arisen. The public, in his day, was a mass public, no wnser 
fairly restricted middle-class audience of Richardson or Goldsmit 
Those writers still had opportunities to encounter their P 
directly in London coffeehouses, in stage coaches, or at the 
of friends and well-wishers. There were no such opportunity 
Dickens’s age, yet he was possessed by an overriding urge to c0 
mune with his readers. Hence his eagerness to bend to his vis 
such new media as serials, numbers, popular magazines. Hence a ^ 
that climactic involvement with his audience through public rca 
ings during the last ten years of his life. - 

At these readings throughout the length and breadth of hng- 
land, as well as on extended American tours, the crowd was e - 
thusiastic, the theaters and lecture halls overflowed, and Dickens ^ 
appearances occasionally threatened to lead to public riots. A con 
summate actor, Dickens could make his audience weep in sorrov , 
gasp in fright, or recoil in horror as he read from his work. He 
gave no less than 423 paid readings, for which he was paid mot c 
than £100 each. 44 

But this financial success was not the only reason public read- 
ings appealed to Dickens. He seems to have derived from these 
occasions and from the ensuing popular applause as much psychic 
satisfaction as did his public. He achieved an ecstatic communion 
with his listeners. The power to make them weep and cry, the abil- 
ity to play upon their sensibilities at will seems to have given 
Dickens almost orgasmic pleasure. He was often totally exhausted 
by a public appearance, near collapse after having spent all his 
energies to reach the climax, yet in his last years he began to 
neglect his writing for more tours, more revivifying contract withhis 
audience. He defied the advice of friends and medical men, giving 
Still more readings, tasting again and again his power to make peo- 
ple laugh or cry. 

In the final analysis, then, it was not perhaps Dickens's quest 
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for money that most deeply influenced his work, although it played 
its part, but his ever renewed quest for public adulation. Living in 
an age in which everyone was a potential reader and in which it 
was dearly no longer possible to establish personal contact with 
even a small fraction of the public, Dickens, urged on by his in- 
satiable desire for applause, nevertheless tried, desperately and anx- 
iously. He knew more of his public than perhaps any other author 
in his time. But he finally consumed himself in what was bound to 
be an illusory quest. 


GEORGE ELIOT 

The mere existence of a market for books and other literary 
productions tempts writers to depart from the canons of their craft. 
Although many have found it hard to resist the temptation, it can 
be resisted nevertheless, as the life and work of George Eliot 
testify. 

“Poor Dickens’ latter years,” wrote George Eliot in a letter, 
“wear a melancholy aspect, do they not?— in the feverish pursuit of 
loud effects and money." 4 * George Eliot's own literary life was 
guided by different standards. Not that she disliked money-“We 
Are not greedy,” she wrote, “though we are far from being indif- 
ferent to money . . .” 4 * Elsewhere she noted, “I prize the money 
fruir of my labour very highly as the means of saving us depend- 
ence or the degradation of writing when we are no longer able to 
write well or to write what we have not written before.” 47 George 
Eliot was aware of the importance of commercial success, but she 
never compromised her artistic standards in order to gain it. 

In an age in which serial publication was thought to be the 
main avenue to wide circulation and high returns, she refused to 
resort to it— except in one case. She felt that the demands on her 
time, the need to publish, as it were, under the pressures of dead- 
lines, would be detrimental to her work and to her artistic integ- 
rity. “Unless she sees her book nearly completed ” writes her 
companion, George Henry Lewes, “and such as she considers 
worthy of publication, she objects to begin printing it.” 4 * And even 
the one case in which she departed from this standard, the agree- 
ment to publish Romola in Comhill, reveals heramazing capacity 
to resist pecuniary considerations in her work. The story is worth 

retelling. , , , 

The publisher George Smith offered her the unprecedented sum 
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!f £.0,000 for Romola, sdpuhring that the 

a length that it would extend through publication 

magazine.” When the book was. Swr that she could not 
about to start, George Eliot told p . would 

in good eonscience divide it into SLXteen parts and i that :X ^ 

have to be published in twelve. Smith “ ul( ! "°” g tly . So 

ouesr. for it would have made each installment too -Vtistic 
George Eliot agreed to be paid only £7 5 “’ 1 gUotlvas immov- 
damage to the novel. Smith later wrote, Geor S' y .hint a 

able and threw away £15°° on what many P=°P , t0 her 

literary caprice, but what she regarded as an act of 1 y Y 

““t and she lived in considerable financial difficulties 
first struggling years of their union. They certainly nee ^ 
extra pound either one could add to their income. Altho g » 

quite in tune with the literary mores of the time, was often P 
to engage in a variety of commercial projects, George E 10 
to do so. A writer who had begun her career with trans a 
Strauss and Feuerbach, as well as of Spinoza, all of whic 
evidently labors of love rather than commercial enterprises, t > 
adhered to her severe early standards throughout her career, 
the publication of Adam Bede, however, financial indepen c ^ 
was assured. George Eliot’s books commanded major attention, 
she received a very substantial literary income. The Mill on 
Floss brought her more than £4000, Felix Holt £5000. Af/da/wwr 
sold 33,000 copies in a few years and netted her nearly 9 °°~ 
Daniel Deronda brought over £9000.*° All told, her literary ,nc0 ^ 
over the years amounted to some £45,000—8 very sizable fortun 
The money, carefully invested, brought a regular and e . m 
come. Yet, had she employed methods of publication like thos 
Dickens or Thackeray resorted to, she could have increased t 


fortune tenfold. 

George Eliot felt strongly that a work of art was an or 2 an '^ 
growth. When she started a new book, she became completely a 
sorbed in it, convinced that once it had begun to take shape in h er 
mind, it would impose its own rhythms and demands on her. Afte 
finishing Middlemarch, she wrote, . I have finished my _ho° ’ 
and am thoroughly at peace about it— not because I am convince 
of its perfection, but because I have lived to give out what it 
in me to give . . . When a subject has begun to grow in me I suffer 
terribly until it has wrought itself out— become a complete organ- 
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ism; and then it seems to take vring livel™ Give" 

thing is not to be done ap cra f,, it is understandable 

such a high concept. on Ofthesv n t0 cuttinE , up my 

Why George Eliot had the strong®! tQ - t on my part, since 
work into little bits; and there i more by splitting 

I have a large public already - -■" because the effect 

my writing into small parts, 1 

would be injurious as a matter of am . ^ cffccts „n literary 

Not only serial publicaoon an strongly believed that one 

integrity appalled George 1 something important to say. m " 
shouU svrite only when one Writers to wnte too 

plaints about the tendency , have the conviction, 

much frequently recur m i hot ! „ , social offence, 
wrote, “that excessive literary ’ P ' contr ibutes to the too muen 

Elsewhere she added, "Every °» And th ar thought naturally 

of literature is doing gra . _ 

n,a ’ t Geo°r n i® “letters show "of ’prirathood, 

her books, but „ please or 

public to stoop to eon ^ ficent integrity of he j „ 

attitude accounts for ™ *. ... . . while 1 am ^ fec 

She stated her f pleasing other P c P ’ d lou ched 

recognizes the nign ; ton c about art is, 
represent life. The or ‘ , pleases the public- ^ over iy deter- 

do what he will,. P™" proves the untenabi W j n 3 commercial 
George Eliots cate P^ sinjJtion 0 f vyntera artWc 0 (f er - 
mlnistic intetpretati r lbe q” abt >' isl p but it docs 

age. Such an age may wil ,i„g to it CJ n be 

ings of many writers mpC ation can be i nd without 

not necessarily do so Thu ramP b3ck on , h , t publm an^ 

resisted without m approval of an 5 s pi her lifetime. She 
exclusive rdian« “^dely “S^&gland *° 
Eliot was one of the m dicncc not only 
commanded an enthusiastic 
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in America and on the Gonunen^ yet^r worte gr ^ f tragB lcs 
from her own preoccupations, her °'™ ^ ^ dep(h of mo ral 

to achieve perfection. That is tthy shc “ it ; c Walter Allcm 

and aesthetic seriousness that went, . . ^° t ““' posc(1 . Dickens 
has noted, beyond anything the “'y Vl ' ,0 ““ P cht P R and reform- 

and Thackeray ^aw themselves sometimes P Eiirfs conce p t ion of 

ers, always as public entertainers, jf. . eKaQt ing demands 

her art was much nearer to that o • j Thackeray, but 

upon the writer. She lacked the surface : gracj of a 1 for 

She gave a much richer and idler XTmckcray w“ * man de- 
hers was a fuller response to life. While Thackeray was 
feated by life, her life was a triumph. 
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nineteenth-century 

reviews 


^tfnth century ON, THE 

From the early n like-minded writers, 

7 ^ sr# 

tastes and would at * doctrine. As id f and public, 

by the formulation of P c0 „tact between ' individual 

be debated with ease .n dnect^ ^ ^ with to ■ ^ dvdjr 

the need for w ;der audience and ' c coffcchmsK grew 

taste was displaced by a ^ frc[)0cn ted the and m trans- 
small reading B rou P Ions arose to danfy tac d sets of 

from year to conflicts of wed /“Xiruals associ- 

form clashes of MK« ‘ „ reviews and the Vldc al, and 

S.“ rS 

ssssssj » ~ -* 

general political tenden ■ radnally reached 

nr t s ^ ^ 

the point where they could 
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were sufficiently cultivated to welcome ; and most 

literary productions.* To be sure, l h ? m r “* n | P" bUc cstiniated it * 
restricted by modem standards-Edmund Idurke 17QOS _ s o 

80,000 out of a population of rouglily sjx nuffion 0 f 

that Dr. Johnson's assertion i that ^S’and Ji^d becom ^ ^ 
readers” must be taken with a grain of s • h Eighteenth 

ing public, as we have seen, grew rapidly throughout tlw «g 
century, and this growth accelerated in the early parts 

succeeding century. . * nes month' 

During the eighteenth century-, essay senals, ’ „f 

lies, and reviews multiplied. The publishers ^ “ ^critics, 

periodical gradually attracted the leading poets, < * . very 

so that "a roster of names prominent in penodiral htm“« « 
nearly an outline of the literary history of the " as 

- ..... total of 264 periodic publ.cit ions ' v 

of them were published by 


teenth century.” 3 By 1800, a 

being printed in England. But many 01 uu.u» ***** r -~ , 

booksellers and publishers who also published books and tih 1 
had a major interest in having their books “puffed by au ^ 

ing in their subsidized publications. Much of what wen y 
name of “reviewing” in the eighteenth and early nineteen ^ 
turies was but thinly disguised advertisement for the wares o p 
lishers. The Westminster Review described this practice m ^ 
in terms that sound familiar to modem readers: “A publisher 
large way can put in or divert from the pockets of any newsp P ^ 
proprietor many hundred pounds a year . . . Here is the seer 
laudatory critiques, of favourable quotations, of sly allusions 
grossly eulogistic paragraphs ... A tacit contract subsists ben* 
one trade and the other; the one to pay, the other to praise. ^ 
cism . . . has thus become one of the disguises in which the mo 
Puff stalks abroad seeking whom he may gull.” 4 , 

Nor was it the pressure of advertisers and booksellers alone 
adversely influenced the growing periodical literature. James A 
had already pointed out in an earlier issue of The Westmtnst 
Review that a periodical “cannot, like books, wait for success, 
must succeed immediately, or not at all, and is hence almost certa 
to profess and inculcate the opinions already held by the public to 
which it addresses itself, instead of attempting to rectify ° r 
prove those opinions.” 5 The periodical was thus likely to lose JO 
independence cither through the undue influence of publishers an 
advertisers or through the exigencies of a market situation that cn- 
couragcd adaptation to public opinion rather than shaping of it- 
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And y « . 

',. ■/: ■; 

served the san^funcrionsto j^^^in^thcmote 
to the broad similarity of ^ othcr British reviews do- 

nations. Later to the .“"'“ "finde3tnt reviewing, 
placed the earlier °L‘" f early Edintargb tod I W* 

The discussion that folio . ... comparisons with 

S® does not imply mv,d,ows compa^..^ , , , 

reviews but“oidyKae^^»^i n iy'bec.w«hV”J; 

^^he 'grea^^ntlttoto-centuo'^p^^j'^^of'smalTgrotillis 

independent ideas. A ther and there were c0 f riva i organs, 
to quarrel with . one . SCC e$sions, and the crea bcin g except 

torial policy, co eld not have come i ^ ^ 

Nevertheless these of 0U p S of men oro or widely 

for the close toUaborto " bdief5t whether n > ^ th ese 

of common sets of prmaP' . attested by th ‘ tbe impact 

conceived. Sad, articles but t *e tolly the 

reviews did no '? b us i„ g the majestic We. y idtd individual 
of their messages by unng ratber tb3n 0 t u 

...MS 

■: • Jef- 

. ■■■_*, ' tive 

Sidney Smun, u.e -■ ’ Bro ogiuii ^ ,he same gen- 

frey, ihe editor, . They belonged ^ 

SSSsSSSte****- 

Sinn: the law. AU of them 
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contented to one 

Edinburgh as well as with the pr am i ^ prospe cts 

The Edinburgh bar was dominated by the T i s, ng W higs 

for young Whig lawyers were quite “ 7 professional, 

chafed under the manifold frustrations of Edmburg p ^ found , 
political, and intellectual life, they firej < mnce exc j te ment in 

ing a review as a means of overcoming the o ex domi . 
staid Tory society, a means to hit back at oppress 
nance, ami perhaps also as a means of afte * r Tb e 

The Westminster Review was founded decad of thc 
Edinburgh Review on the imtiauve and With the ba B 
aged Jeremy Bentham. It was to serve as a pUtform for th J ^ 
rion of the Benthamite panacea- the greatest, happ ,^ 

greatest number.” But neither Bentham nor his faithful prop ff ^ 
James Mill was in fact the moving spirit of the cn«rP • dty 
task fell to men of a younger generation. John Bownng, ' 
merchant and linguist, was thirty-two when he assumed th Rntea 
ship. But the most active group of the early J Vestmmster 
collaborators belonged to an even younger generation, im 
ful of very young men, led by James Mill’s son, John . . jn 
then only seventeen years old, and calling themselves the c 

Society, functioned as a sort of ginger group, prodding t ^ 

cautious elders into combat for the principles of pure Utu 
ism. The Utilitarian Society, writes its founder, was. 
composed of young men agreeing in fundamental pnncip 
acknowledging Utility as their standard in ethics and politics • • 
and meeting once a fortnight to read essays and discuss re 

conformably to the premises thus agreed on.” 1 It never had 
than ten members, but it was composed of an elite of younff 
lectuals who had arrived at a common outlook after exhau ^ 
and exhausting discussions. At first in Bentham’s house, later in 
city banking house of one of its members, George Grote, the E r 5 \ 
would meet to discuss James Mill’s Elements , Ricardo’s PriW^P 
and various manuals of political economy and logic. In 182 5, ^ 
young propagandists invaded a co-operarive society composed . 
disciples of Robert Owen, against whom they defended the P n ^_ 
ciplcs of Utility in debates lasting five or six consecutive wee » 
and thus established themselves in the public limelight. The li® 
band of John Stuart Mill and his friends completed their P 
sophical education in common bouts with intellectual adversan 
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and thus readied themselves for active partition - the 

battles of the day. Edinburgh and The Wesmmster 

Although the founder of The E^ J ^ m bre a bng wnh 

RfMTOJ were tnatnly young men inheritance The 

tradition, they were not without mMS comac t with the 

young Utilitarians were in dmost , rith Bentham himself. John 
earlier generation of ^dpletely under the shadow 

Stuart Mill’s thought was Btmtaira te dtspetua- 

of his father, and such ta n or and political reformer) 

isi^s^gssrxssst 

sss^as^iss 

by the Tory cohorts ” f , S, c the “manager” ^ ^pbitao- 
°o f f « Ked to Dugdd Sn^ 

f -.’’ss.tsiesSjS&s- 

^ A “ "m of the ^j^^'were 1 m ^^ynnng^inmUecn^h 
be assodated with * the n w ^’ Soc iety, where liter- 

of Physics and the Specu ; discussed by which 

in and around ISs coneern- 

f y "rte regulated, 

'' ' ' ■ ^founding of dieit 

■ ■ ■ : act poor to the cUcIS who 

renew their vcr y effort 

review and at the “Hie d to preser«e cpinions, de- 

embodied the md.no W tbcir res peetiv 

of renewing it. Thc> nu 
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hostile intellectual atmosphere. , . a than the re- 

There is no better gauge of a mag J T fc e Edinburg b 

sponse of its audience. The immediate . f surprise 

Review, a success that seems to have b«n»m«luj ^ . 

to its founder;, testifies to the fact that . reade fTOstration thjt te d 
been -waiting for it. Perhaps the tadf™ f f n ® „ genera! 


been -waiting for it. Perhaps the oacRgrou morc gcnen ! 

marked its young authors in Edinburgh ,. ^ffjring from 

frustrations of a rising middle-cte reading pu^cai#« S thc 
Tory domination in the world of ideas and pohoc ^ 
country. Be that as it may, the fact is that .the new m,= q[ ^ 
public responded with immediate sympathy problems, 

Mew. It apparently felt that tins review i 

talked its language, shared its own preoccupations, and w ^ of 
meled by commercial servitude. Within a ye , . 

The Edinburgh Review had sold over 1000 copies. Succec , ® Iat jon 
sold 5000 copies each. In a period of twelve years. Tirnll 

went up to a phenomenal 13,000 copies-at a time when h 

printed only 8000 copies daily. Editor Jeffrey calculated L' bor- 
copy of the Review was read by about three readers, 
rowing it from friends or reading it in libraries. Because ^ 
—five and later six shillings-was such that only peop e 
fairly well off could buy it and because its literary an 
level was quite high, it seems likely that the Review was r ^ 
practically everybody among the well-to-do who had t c 
and cultivation to read at all. reasons 

The Review's independence of judgment was one of tne ^ 
for its success. Although earlier reviews had upon occasion F 
fished severely critical pieces. The Edinburgh Review was t 
to pay sustained attention to critical standards. From its inc f?- 
it gave notice that it would not hesitate to attack even esta 
reputations. Half the review articles in the first issue vvere adve ^ 
critical pieces. They were written with wit and incisiveness 
contrasted most favorably with the tepid style readers had 
accustomed to in other periodicals. f 

Consistent political orientation even more than style and m 2 
of presentation distinguished the Review. It fought persistently 
a number of thc central issues— Catholic emancipation. Park 201 . 
tary reform, free trade, abolitionism, legal reform— that a ^ It ? ^ 
Whig circles. It formulated the arguments and marshalled the f a 
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that Whig men of Icrtets 

fought against Tory abuses, and so relorm it servicrable f or 
the ^eighteenth-century E ^’S“S lje „ supplemented the private 
the early nineteenth cc "“ ry - . mtrc hant, or the country parson 
library of the Wh.g squire, * ^ shushing literary models, be- 

by critically sifting new bod 1* » m , he great issues of the day 
side helping to form political P -The modern man must 

MfsS - lirsc topfe of 

views for sensible persons. passive audience be ore 

The Review's readers tvere far from a P d parnc nUr 

omniscient writers. ‘Jg <^n. The' editor «d 

contributions, or sent contnbunons ar ned cn a vast 

authors answered a f « "^5 to bind the Review and m .«■* 
correspondence that further hP historian John Give, .. 

fluence on the ie J dl "jj.i’ cd to draw together a jjazlitt, 

its contributors. It h P of iB founders. known 

in addition to the^small gr ond many !« cvtryt hing 

Thomas ? rl i\. M ’“m«ns always s Pf 3 ! 

nger necessarily had 

. .. Worl characterized 


- developed * »r»- 

nger necessarily had 

. . 1 . . ’ ■ at had charactered 

that close personal cont-uat^^ thcmjclvcs around pro- 

the coffeehouse, they ff P . dcM For many, for personal 

" m S in » common um ^ ^ bot also the > . J orn J forum 

aided not oniy ^ became a ^nd ' ^ upon occ a- 


sss s ° ca - 

where writers would m ^ ^ inflocnce 0 f writers 

ston, a reader. 

The 1 

upon their s 


writers would meet o fl e 0 f writers 

their audience, it also met 
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contributed to the professionalization of authorship. Its predecessor 
had paid their contributors wretchedly, so that most writers were 
cither wealthy amateurs who did not have to live off their writings 
or Grub Street hacks. The Edinburgh Review paid unprecedented 
rates. Each writer was initially paid ten guineas a sheet as a mini- 
mum, and this figure was soon raised to sixteen guineas. As most 
articles brought more than the minimum, the average rate per sheet 
came to between twenty and twenty-five guineas— a quite consider- 
able sum in an age when textile workers earned two shillings a day. 
The editor received fifty guineas an issue, in addition to what he 
earned for his own contributions. Furthermore, The Edinburgh 
Review established the principle, later adopted by its competitors, 
that every author was bound to accept payment. There was no 
longer to be a class distinction between those who disdained to be 
paid for their contributions on social grounds and those who had 
to earn their livings by writing. All were to be on the same foot- 
ing, and the cighteenth-ccntury distinction between Grub Street 
lucks and gentlemen of leisure disappeared. 11 Reviewing became a 
profession that attracted the very elite of writers. The Edinburgh 
Review thus contributed to the raising of the standards of author- 
ship as significantly as it contributed to the raising of the standards 
of cultivation and political sophistication among its readers. 

In the early 1820s, the Whigs had The Edinburgh Review and 
the Tories The Quarterly Review , which, except for its politics, re- 
sembled The Edinburgh Review in most respects. In 1824, The 
Westminster Review joined the company, representing Benthamism, 
the third major intellectual tendency in the Britain of the day. But 
although it followed its predecessors broadly in its mode of pre- 
sentation, it also differed significantly from them. Where the earlier 
reviews reflected fairly broad spectra of opinion. The Westminster 
Review was founded explicitly as the organ of the Benthamites. 
From its inception, it had a much more specific program than that 
of the Edinburgh Whigs. While the latter had often been fresh and 
provocative, they had never been particularly radical; The West- 
minster Review was, by contrast, militant and dogmatically com- 
mitted to the radical verities. In the very first issue, James Mill 
directed a merciless attack on The Edinburgh Review, accusing it 
of lack of principle and denouncing its habit of cleverly dodging 
major issues to gain the favor of all. The Edinburgh Review ; he 
asserted, had no more concern for the interests of the common 
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people than had the Tories of The Quarterly Review. The West- 
minster Review stood for radical reform, for middle-class ascend- 
ancy, for the application of the principle of greatest happiness to 
all aspects of British political, legal, and social life. With zestful 
irreverence, it attacked religious prejudices and intolerance of Catho- 
lics as well as of Deists, national prejudices and infringements 
upon the principle of democracy, conservative prejudices and the 
Burkean glorification of chivalry, “They scandalized,’* wrote Eiie 
Halevy, “ 3 nd set out to scandalize opinion by the affectation of their 
intransigence, and by the ostentation of their orthodoxy. They 
made it their mission to denounce all the 'vague generalities’ which 
led moralists and politicians astray before the appearance of the 
Utilitarian philosophy.’’ 1 * They showed with relentless and doc- 
trinaire logic that only true believers in the principles of utility had 
access to the truth and that its adversaries could only be either 
“sentimentalists” or “idiots.” The Westminster Review writers 
tended to substitute a priori reasoning for the inductive method, 
believing as they did that one could deduce the principles of gov- 
ernment from a few self-evident propositions about human nature. 
They were often insufferably dogmatic, merciless, and bitter in 
their onslaughts, but they did succeed in leaving an undeniable 
impress on British nineteenth-century opinion. If for no other 
reason, beyond the peculiarities of their doctrine, in their zeal for 
reform, in their advocacy of middle-class democracy, they were 
spokesmen for the more radical among the middle class and for 
all reformers. 

Both The Edinburgh Review and The Quarterly Review were 
exponents of sets of political ideas, but The Westminster Review in 
its Benthamite phase— it was to change its politics in later years— 
advocated Benthamism as a land of sovereign cure for all the ills of 
mankind. The Review was thus the organ of a specific school 
of political and philosophical thought unlike the other reviews, 
which served as broad platforms for sets of general principles. If 
ir lacked the broadness of The Edinburgh Review and the latter’s 
comparative tolerance, it made up for the lack by a consistent if 
somewhat monomaniacal devotion to propagation of Benthamite 
ideas. It never reached as wide a circle of readers— the first issue 
sold 2000 copies in its first edition and another rooo in a second, 
but later second editions never proved feasible— as did The Edin- 
burgh Review, which sold roughly six times more copies, but its 
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influence on the core of Benthamite believers and on an outer fringe 
of sympathizers was profound. It was the organ of a faction and 
its most articulate propagandizes It aimed to persuade rather than 
to interest, to convert rather than to divert. Its missionary zeal 
might annoy the indifferent, but it fired the energies of believers. 

The Westminster Review, the organ of a sect, did not remain 
free of the ailments peculiar to all sects: splits and secessions. Even 
at its inception, the older Benthamites had fought among them- 
selves, and the young Utilitarians around John Stuart Mill had in 
their turn never succeeded in making the Review conform to their 
desires. Nevertheless, initial success had temporarily led to a patching 
of differences so that the Review appeared to outsiders as the 
organ of a united group. But by 1828, when circulation had fallen 
considerably and the Review had experienced severe financial trou- 
ble, key contributors revolted against Bowring’s editorship, and the 
Mill group finally withdrew completely. The Review then became 
a comparatively uninteresting repository of Benthamite orthodoxy. 
Finally, in the middle Thirties, when even John Stuart Mill no 
longer could bring himself fully to accept orthodox Benthamite 
doctrine, the Benthamite party disappeared, and The Westminster 
Review became a general liberal organ. But in its early days it had 
been a most potent stimulant for the ideas of radical social, judicial, 
and electoral reforms that marked the century. The little band of 
intellectual enthusiasts that had initially gathered round it had la- 
bored mightily to change public opinion in favor of reforms. 
Without those efforts, such reforms— from repeal of the com laws 
to the broadening of the franchise— could never have been entered 
upon the statute books of Britain. The impact of The Westminster 
Review was less widespread but not necessarily less profound than 
that of The Edinburgh Review. Although this organ of a sect 
finally succumbed to its very sectarianism, it nevertheless, in the 
relatively short period of its existence as a Benthamite organ, had a 
profound effect on British intellectual and political life. 

Intellectuals gathered around reviews like The Edinburgh and 
The Westminster Reviews were thenceforward to use them as po- 
tent means of molding public opinion and taste. It is impossible 
to write about nineteenth- or early twentieth-century intellectual 
and political life without giving such review's sustained considera- 
tion. They had become one of the central institutions of intellectual 
life. 
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CENSORSHIP 


Censorship is much oeder t has the printed word. 
But ever since the printing press made possible a wide diffusion of 
ideas, censorship has come fully into its own. Whatever the politi- 
cal constellation or form of government, no matter what the his- 
torical period, censorship has functioned everywhere as an important 
mechanism of social control. The powers have attempted every- 
where to restrict the spread of ideas that they have deemed con- 
trary to their own interests or to the good of the citizenry. 

The fact that the censor erects barriers between writers and 
their audience, thus inhibiting the direct play of influence between 
them, makes him a most significant, though often neglected, deter- 
mining force m intellectual life. The censor attempts to build a 
protecting wall between the reader and the potentially dangerous 
writer. What is intended as a solid wall turns out, in a great many 
cases, of course, to be only a semiporous partition, but it is true 
nevertheless that, to one degree or another, censorship succeeds in 
impeding the “natural” flow of ideas. It is therefore everywhere an 
obstacle to free intellectual life. 

Types and degrees of censorship have varied widely in the mod- 
em world. Certain governments in certain periods have been quite 
indifferent ro the possible moral corruption of their citizens, while 
being profoundly concerned with their possible contamination by 

Si 
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unconventional political ideas. At other times, accepted religious 
dogma has been the main object of solicitude, and censorship has 
attempted to prevent the spread of ideas deemed heretical or blas- 
phemous. At still other times, political, as well as social and religious, 
ideas have been rather scrupulously protected from censorial inter- 
ference, while unconventional discussions of sexual matters have 
been repressed and labeled “obscene.” 


POLITICAL CENSORSHIP: 

PRE-REVOLUTIONARY FRANCE 

Censorship cannot be understood outside its social context. Like 
other types of legal control, it can operate successfully only to 
the extent that at least a significant portion of the population and 
of the law-enforcement officers accept it and agree to its implemen- 
tation. In other words, in the modem world, public opinion— except 
in totalitarian societies-is in fact more powerful than censorship. 
If it refuses endorsement of the censors’ activities, they become 
ineffective. The case of pre-Revolutionary France is instructive in 
this respect. 1 

In eighteenth-century France, the main effect of forbidding the 
sale or publication of “undesirable” books was to increase their 
prices, for interested readers continued to avail themselves of costly 
illegal publications. To be sure, these higher prices restricted the 
sale of forbidden books to the moneyed elite and limited the influ- 
ence of “subversive" ideas primarily to the nobility and the middle 
classes. But it was among these classes that a public opinion hostile 
to censorship first crystallized under the influence of the very writ- 
ers whom the censors had attempted to repress. Large proportions 
of these classes were strongly motivated to buy enlightened litera- 
ture by any means, even though the cost in monetary terms and in 
risk might be high. 

,The statutes governing censorship were exceedingly severe: An 
edict of April, 1757, announced the death penalty for authors and 
printers of unauthorized books; in 1767, the parliament passed a 
decree forbidding anyone to write on religious questions; a decree 
of 1774 obligated printers to obtain permission before printing a 
book and again after having printed it; In 1787, a decree was pub- 
lished permitting the surveillance of the sale of books in such previ- 
ously privileged places as royal and princely mansions, to which 
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the police had had no access till then. The list of such measures 
could be extended at will. From year ro year, the number of police- 
men and spies employed to enforce this repression increased. They 
seemed to be everywhere-in streets, at fairs, in cafes, at dances. 
Informers were given large rewards for denouncing illegal publica- 
tions. The number of authorized printers and booksellers was re- 
stricted in order to make surveillance easier. The list of books 
publicly burned on the grand staircase of the Palais at Paris is very 
long indeed. Many autbors-Diderot, Morellet, and Alarm on tel 
among others— were imprisoned in the Bastille or at Vincennes. And 
while writers were usually given fairly short sentences, printers, 
booksellers, and readers of banned books were often handled with 
utmost severity. In 1768, an apprentice pharmacist who had bought 
a copy of Le christitmisme devou'e was condemned to nine years 
at forced labor, the man who had sold him the book received a 
five-year sentence at forced labor, and the bookseller's wife was 
condemned to imprisonment. 

Yet despite this impressive display of repressive measures, un- 
authorized books were sold everywhere. Printers, librarians, book- 
sellers, might not have been activated by libertarian motives, for 
the Jure of commercial advantage and monetary gain would have 
been quite sufficient. A forbidden book immediately increased in 
price and whetted the appetite of an avid public. Forbidden books 
often sold many more copies than did the authorized ones. Illegal 
printing presses mushroomed in Paris and in the provinces. The 
presses of London, Amsterdam, Geneva, and Germany printed Vol- 
taire and Rousseau, Holbach and Morelly, and hundreds of forbidden 
« . • . « *•—*«* *-*rh year. These books poured into 

crossed Lite *».... 

carriages of the aristocracy, which were nut 

only profitable but fashionable to help in the diffusion of forbidden 

books. 

Noble lords sometimes provided asylum for persecuted authors 
in their provincial domains. After the revocation of the printing 
privilege for the Encyclopedic, the all-powerful minister Alale- 
sherbes himself arranged for the editors’ manuscripts and docu- 
ments to be hidden in his own house. The same Malesherbes tned 
to protect such books as Emile and La Nouyelle HSloise. He 
initiated the practice of acting with great severity in the granting 
of official permissions to print, while at the same rime giving tacit 
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permissions, which, though not legally binding, sufficed in most 
cases to protect writer and printer. And soon the censors them- 
selves could not longer be relied upon. . Ostracized and ridiculed, 
they lost their sense of mission, their pride in their work. And as 
the name of "censor” became an insult, the profession attracted 
only the most mediocre— who could often be easily fooled— or peo- 
ple who were only too walling to assist the persecuted writers 
through various kinds of complacency. Sometimes the censors 
themselves praised in the most flattering terms the very books they 
forbade. _ _ 

Yet exorbitant prices limited the sale of forbidden books. Cen- 
sorship, which manifestly was set up to impede the flow of “en- 
lightened” ideals in all classes, although it did not succeed in that 
aim, did serve to restrict this flow to the elite and middle social 
strata. The discrepancy between the official censorship regulations 
and their real impact w r as almost grotesque. There w’as little rela- 
tion between le pays reel and le pays legal . 

Given the limited audience, the sale of forbidden books was 
impressive. Voltaire’s Candide went through forty-three editions 
before the Revolution; La Nouvelle HetoJse appeared in seventy 
editions, both pirated and authentic, before 1800. Most of Voltaire’s 
better known works had about thirty editions before the Revolu- 
tion. The Encyclopedic had 4000 subscribers in 1753; later two new 
editions appeared in France, and two pirated editions were printed 
in Italy and Switzerland. Considering that an edition might run 
anywhere between 500 and 4000 copies, in an age in which literacy 
was still severely limited and prices were high, these figures are 
impressive indeed. The forbidden books of the eighteenth century 
had a wider circulation and sale than the authorized books of the 
preceding century. What is more, in the same period and address- 
ing the same potential readers, forbidden books often sold much 
better than even conventional “best sellers ” Fenelon’s Telemaqite , 
the most widely read book apart from the works of the pkilosophes, 
had sixty-three editions from 1699 to 1789; that is, it attained in 
ninety years only the same number of editions that La Nouvelle 
Hiloite had reached in forty. 

We may conclude from this rapid survey that censorship is 
ineffectual unless it can rely on fairly strong support from public 
opinion. Corrosive criticism by the pkilosophes had helped to un- 
dermine the system of values and the customs on which the anrien 
regime had relied to maintain itself. The middle flag* turned pro- 
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gressively from its initial attempt to climb the ladder of success in 
the old society to a system of ideas and values that opposed that 
society. To the extent that public opinion moved away from sup- 
port of the power-holders of the ancien r&ghne censorship became 
ever more difficult to enforce. And as the nobles themselves, whose 
interests might have predisposed them to support the regime, 
mocked and ridiculed its votaries and institutions, censorship be- 
came a farce. 

When the very men who are supposed to uphold the law flout 
it more or less openly, the law becomes unenforceable. Social con- 
trol must break down when the agents of control can no longer be 
-.1 n A „„„„ At that noint. the passing of new laws is ineffectual. 


aides tend to overlook offenses mvunmg iu; 

When antiquated English laws in the early nineteenth century con- 
tinued to prescribe hanging for theft and similar offenses, Juries 
simply became reluctant to punish such offenders at all. When 
French eighteenth-century law prescribed imprisonment for writing 
books ridiculing the Church or the fads and foibles of the court, 
magistrates became more reluctant to apprehend, let alone to sen- 
tence, culprits. The very severity of the law thus led to its impotence. 

Yet it would be superficial to maintain that eighteenth-century 
French history records the simple victory of pen over sword. In 
the first place, the censors, by forcing increases in the prices of 
books, indirectly decreased their circulation. The growing literacy 
in the population was thus at least partly neutralized by the fact 
that forbidden books were coo expensive. The high prices of books 
that censorship brought about did not unduly perturb the upper 
and middle classes. In fact, they may even have welcomed them, 
for they had no interest in allowing their inferiors access to the 
ideas they themselves espoused. Tsarist censors used to permit the 
printing of such bulky and expensive books as Djs Kapital, while 
prohibiting the publication of pamphlets and short works that 
might penetrate wore easily into the lower orders. French pre- 
revolutionary censors had no such intentions, but their policies had 
similar effects. 

To the extent that its direct efforts achieved some success and 
to the extent that it succeeded unwittingly in raising the prices of 
books, censorship reduced the public of the pktlosopkes. Their 
actual audience fell short of their potential audience. 
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The impact of censorship on the authors of censored books is 
perhaps even more profound. An author’s sense of status is power- 
fully enhanced by a favorable response from his public. FJonan 
Znaniecki has put the matter wells “Every social role presupposes 
that between the individual performing the role . . . and a larger 
or smaller set of people who participate in his performance ... 
there is a common bond constituted by a complex of values -which 
all of them appreciate positively .” J A person cannot perform his 
role without a sustaining social circle; a writer cannot write with- 
out an audience. It follows that w-hatever restricts and restrains the 
audience impairs the work of the writer and renders his role more 
difficult. Not that the eighteenth-century writers completely lacked 
for an audience— but they nevertheless chafed under a censorship 
that artificially restricted it. The very capriciousness of the censor- 
ship, which allowed a certain leeway to the writer, may in fact 
have angered him all the more. The sense that he forever depended 
on the arbitrary actions of obscure officials, never able to say 
beforehand what would be allowed or disallowed, may actually 
have exacerbated the author’s anger and rage. 

Most of the -philosopher were by no means revolutionaries. Most 
were, in fact, only too willing to support an enlightened monarchy, 
but the continued petty annoyances put in their paths; the snubs 
and insults they had to suffer; all the thousand and one hurts to 
their pride, their sense of mission, and their sense of personal recti- 
tude that they had to endure combined to drive them ever further 
from the ancien regime. The very censorship instituted to maintain 
loyalty to the regime undermined the loyalty of its intellectuals. 
And the intellectuals in turn conveyed their alienation to their 
readers. The bitterness of the author was communicated to the 
reader, and its impact was probably enhanced by the fact that the 
book had been procured under difficult circumstances and at a 
financial sacrifice. That in which one invests much is likely to have 
a more powerful meaning than what requires little effort. 

Censorship became an unintentional but powerful agency of 
alienation. There were many other abuses and oppressions that 
called forth the wrath of the philosophes, but censorship concerned 
them directly, touched upon the very mainsprings of their social 
position. And it concerned their economic position as well. Even 
though they may have rejoiced at the great number of clandestine 
editions that appeared despite the censors, they must also have re- 
flected bitterly upon the fact that they received no royalties from 
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most of them. Censorship robbed them of part of their audience 
and of a major portion of their literacy property. While the 
bottrgcois may have been most deeply moved by those restrictions 
on the free flow of goods that prevented them from reaching their 
markets, the intellectual was most angered by those barriers to the 
commerce of ideas that prevented him from reaching his full poten- 
tial audience and from realizing a fair return for his work. 

Censorship contributed its share to that divorce of the intel- 
lectual from the reigning assumptions of the dominant strata that 
has marked modem history. What is more, the conflict with the 
censors gave authors a collective cause, a banner around which to 
wily. It made for the strengthening of a collective consciousness, 
for awareness of a community of real and ideal interests transcend- 
ing the manifold differences that otherwise divided intellectuals. 
Furthermore, the very conflict that mobilized the energies of the 
intellectuals also motivated them to find allies in wider strata of 
the population. They tied themselves to the interests of those 
bourgeois readers whose struggles against the ovcien regitne may 
have been motivated initially by quite different motives but who, 
under the influence of the philosophes , increasingly identified their 
own cause with the cause of freedom that inspired the intellectuals. 
Censorship had the unanticipated consequence of initiating the mod- 
em alliance between the cause of freedom and that of the intellect 


MORAL CENSORSHIP: 

THE VICTORIAN ERA IN AMERICA 

Each society suppresses chose activities that it judges to be pe- 
culiarly damaging to its dominant interests and concerns. This 
observation is true in the sphere of politics and religion, hut it 
applies especially to sexual matters.* What is considered obscene or 
lascivious varies a great deal with time and place, and such evalua- 
tion must be understood in terms of dominant preoccupation and 
dominant interests. English literature was as free-spoken as any 
other from the days of Chaucer to those of Smollett Only from 
the last years of the eighteenth century until today (or should one 
say just yesterday 5 ) have England and the United States indulged 
in the suppression of writings deemed obscene. In fact it was only 
in the second half of the nineteenth century that censorship of 
“obscenity” assumed any major proportions in those two countries. 
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As long as the bulk of the population was cither illiterate or 
excluded from the book market for financial reasons, as long ns an 
educated and cultivated elite held a near monopoly of power and 
was able to control the flow of ideas, very little was beard of laws 
to suppress obscenity. Only as the masses began to make their entry' 
into the arena of history, as the monopoly of power and education 
Slipped from the hands of the elite, did censorship laws for obscen- 
it y assume any serious importance. 

In England, the Obscene Publications Act, on which most of 
the subsequent censorship of sexual writing has been based, was 
passed in 1857, only a few years before passage of the Compulsor>' 
Education Act in 1870. The connection between the growing liter- 
acy of the people and the interest in preventing publication of any- 
thing considered detrimental to sexual morals was hardly accidental. 
This kind of censorship entered the scene only after the Industrial 
Revolution. The lax and often licentious upper classes of the eight- 
eenth century were not interested in suppressing obscenity in 
literature. Their own standards were permissive, and they evidently 
believed the lower classes were sufficiently protected by traditional 
religious controls and lack of access to secular literature. To be 
sure, Puritanism and the relatively strait-laced moral standards of 
the middle— as distinct from the upper-classes were powerful influ- 
ences against the freedom in matters of sexual morality that had 
characterized Merrie England in the aristocratic age. Yet it is not 
without significance that the Bible, which was, of course, the very 
dearest of all books to the Puritans, was read with unalloyed devo- 
tion in the eighteenth century and that it was only in the subsequent 
century that Noah Webster felt it necessary to edit an expurgated 
edition because, he said, “Many passages are expressed in language 
which decency forbids to be repeated in families and on the pulpit.” 

Once the lower classes had been freed from religious and tradi- 
tional restraints, management of them became a key problem. With 
the Industrial Revolution and the growth of an urban mass of labor- 
ers, the ruling strata faced unprecedented problems of control. Even 
though the open political rebelliousness of the lower strata had 
been crushed or dissipated by the end of the Age of the Chartists, 
subtler forms of disaffection from reigning patterns of conduct 
still threatened the established order. Industrial society demanded a 
relatively high standard of literacy for the masses, and mass literacy 
meant that it was no longer possible to shield them from the impact 
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of novel ideas— especially as cheap editions and cheap magazines 
had become easily available to the common reader. 

Industrial society demanded of its workers methodical and disci- 
plined work habits. It demanded that workers accept the “Puritan 
ethos” and its accompanying morality of postponed gratification. 
Unsupervised sexual relations, to the extent that they endanger the 
central role of the family in the channeling and domestication of 
sexual drives, hamper the required discipline of the work force. 
Free love not only creates fortuitous associations that, by their very 
nature, are not subject to control; it may also foster a spontaneity 
> n _ human relationships and human personality that is incompatible 
with the discipline demanded from the lower classes. Whether or 
not so-called “obscene” literature in fact stimulates sexual appetites 
and loosens the ties of repression in the individual need not concern 
us here; the fact is that the powers that be in the Victorian Age 
believed that it did. Nor need we assume that the connections 
among sexual repression, political domination, and industrial disci- 
pline were at all times consciously recognized by those who insti- 
tuted and supported censorship in sexual matters. The face that 
censorship came to the fore not in the Puritan Age but only after 
the Industrial Revolution had led to the emergence of large urban 
masses is enough to indicate that it was latently connected with the 
need for novel forms of soda! control. 

Furthermore, one need not rely on theoretical considerations 
" * ■ r* n «orshio was practiced supports the 

. , . , • — t~„.i 

brought out an edition ot Fame- . 1 , "• " ' 

started by the Society for the Suppression of Vice. In a Jatei vgc, 
the works of Lenin and Trotsky were seized as obscenity in 
* uMr Whitman’s Leaves of Grass was banned not only 

of sex but also because 
«, ■ . pholders of the genteel 

tradition. And later stiil toe cu>. u «... if Sinclair Lewis’s Elmer 
Gantry cart hardly have been caused by fear that u would stimulate 
lascivious thought. It came because the seduction of its religious 
hero cast doubt upon the uprightness of the upholders of tradition. 

As long as the traditional forms of repression, whether religious 
or secular, sufficed and as long as the masses had no access to books 
or magazines, sexual censorship remained at most a peripheral mac- 
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ter. Only when the new modes of industrial and urban life had 
irrevocably damaged the traditional fabric did censorship in this 
area assume major proportions. Censorship was one of the by- 
products of the period of industrial take-off. In America, some 
states had attempted to strengthen the common law against ‘ ob- 
scene libel” in the early parts of the nineteenth century, but federal 
legislation was not propounded until the first major upsurge of 
industrialism and urbanism, that is, in the 1860s. In 1865, the trans- 
mission of obscene books and pictures by mail was prohibited by 
federal legislation, and, in 1872, an amending act to strengthen 
previous legislation was pushed through Congress under the im- 
petus of Anthony Comstock and his YAICA vigilante committee, 
later known as the New York Society for the Suppression of Vice. 
(It is interesting to note that the American Society postdated its 
British namesake by seven decades, that is, roughly the same num- 
ber of years that separate the beginning of the industrial take-offs 
in England and in the United States.) This statute, with a com- 
panion law passed two years later, made it illegal to ship obscene 
literature in interstate commerce and has been the main legal basis 
of censorship in the United States ever since. 

In New York, Comstock's Society was given the power of 
search and seizure and gradually built itself into a semipublic na- 
tional censor of literature deemed obscene. The Boston Watch and 
Ward Society soon followed it, and until World War I similar 
societies sprang up all over the United States to supplement with 
private vigilante action official efforts on the state, city, or federal 
levels. 

When the Comstock laws were adopted, they contained the 
words “lewd,” “lascivious,” “indecent,” and “obscene.” Such words 
may naturally be interpreted in very different ways, depending on 
the temper of the age and the interpretations of the judges. Con- 
servative judges tended to give them very narrow definitions and 
thus condemned books that seem to the modem mind inoffensive 
indeed. Walt Whitman and Emile Zola, G. B. Shaw and Guy de 
Maupassant, Theodore Dreiser and H. G. Wells, Upton Sinclair and 
Sherwood Anderson at one time or another fell afoul of the censors. 
In 1892, M. A. Warren, the author of Almost Fourteen , a book of 
sexual instructions for adolescents, was forced to resign his head- 
mastership after his book had been condemned as obscene. And even 
as late as 1929, threescore books, among them works by Sinclair 
Lew!s, Ernest Hemingway, Bertrand Russell, and Warwick Deeping, 
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were condemned in Boston under a most restricted definition of 
such key terms as “obscene.” 

Vet change in public opinion on sexual matters was rapid indeed 

r " e hrsc ouarter of the twentieth century. In 1907, Dr. C W. 

. — ^i-K 0 f AHnne- 

c . , book. The 
bexuol Life. Despite the face tnat me wu*u praised by 

educational and medical journals and was strongly recommended 
by a meeting of Methodist ministers. President Theodore Roose* 
velt, when asked for a pardon by members of Congress, only ex- 
pressed regret that it was nor in his power to lengthen the sentence. 
When the twentieth century was young, only isolated voices pro- 
tested against the philistine standards predominant among the judi- 
ciary enforcing nineteenth-century laws. Public opinion was still 
dominated by Victorian morality. Vet, only a few years later, 

' ' ’ ; *’{ •»*— When Gamstock died in tprj, 

. • ' : • • . ife the power of life and death 

o.e. ■ : • ' • ■ r* ■ * United States, was already a fig- 
ure of fan for the younger generation. 

It is customary to attribute the change in sexual standards that 
blossomed after the return of the young servicemen from Europe 
in i9»S to a shift in the climate of ideas. Many ideas and practices 
that had been viewed as wicked and evil were soon to be regarded 
as wholesome and ’‘natural." Dr. Kinsey and his associates have 
amply documented the radical revolution in sexual habits that oc- 
curred in the United States around that rime. Rut it would be super- 
ficial to attribute all this reawakening simply to a shift in ideas or 
in cultural standards. Certainly the acceptance of Freud in the 
Twenties, to cite only one example, was of considerable importance. 
Yet we must ask why Freud was so enthusiastically received? 
Underlying these shifts there were rapid changes in the social struc- 
ture of the United States. 

Censorship had had its heyday in the periods of industrial take- 
off both here and in England. It was essentially an effort ro main- 
tain traditional sexual moraliry in the face of a rising new* industrial 
social structure. It was an effort forcibly to inculcate in the emer- 
gent new class of laborers a stem morality of duty and discipline 
Hut by the 19105 the new industrial civilization tint had matured 
in the Victorian Age had fully come into its o«n. In Amcnci 
especial!)', the small town and the agricultural hinterland declined 
in specific weight. Life in the modem cits*, in the immigrant i'antf 
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ns well as on the Gold Coasts of the nomemtx riches, was no longer 
susceptible to old-time controls. The mobile men who lived in the 
anonymity of the city began to develop new standards of morality. 
And these standards, while reflecting the emancipation from tradi- 
tional controls embodied in the city’s life styles, no longer repre- 
sented the Victorian morality embodied in the censorship laws. 
Laws that had been evolved in order to hold in check the tide of 
moral dissolution brought about by the Industrial Revolution in its 
take-off period were no longer able to control the new morality 
of the mature urban civilization. 

The old morality did not suddenly disappear. Some of the most 
vicious attempts at suppression of books date precisely from the 
1920$. Yet slowly the standards of the judiciary began to shift, in 
tune with the changed standards of public morality. The law fol- 
lowed the mores. The course drifted away from the Cockbum 
standards (“the test of obscenity is this, whether the tendency of 
the matter charged as obscenity is to deprave and corrupt those 
whose minds are open to such immoral influences and into whose 
hands a publication of this sort may fall”). In 1923, Judge Learned 
Hand handed down an opinion in which he wrote, “I hope it is not 
improper for me to say that the rule as laid down, however con- 
sonant it may be with mid-Victorian morals, does not seem to me 
to answer to the undemanding and morality of the present time, as 
conveyed by the words ‘obscene, lewd, or lascivious.’ I question 
whether in the end men will regard that as obscene which is hon- 
estly relevant to the adequate expression of innocent ideas, and 
whether they will not believe that truth and beauty are too precious 
to society' at large to be mutilated in the interests of those most 
likely to pervert them to base uses.” 4 


When, in 1933, Judge Wooisey exonerated James Joyce’s 
Ulysses, which had been banned previously, he wrote, “Whether a 
particular book would tend to excite such (impure and libidinous] 
impulses 3nd thoughts must be tested by the Court’s opinion as to 
its effect on a person with average sex instincts. It is only with the 
normal person that the law is concerned.” He discarded the old 
English rule of 'isolated passage" obscenity and declared that a book 
should be judged on its total effect. Ulysses, he ruled, despite iso- 
£££"“ "«**><* written “to promote lust or 
pottraj Tilth for its own sake. Ever since this ruling, censorship 

TTe'^cem' <r d - - “T °- f h ™ ,!utin B «W«®s in the federal courts. 
The recent decisions freeing Henry Miller’s Tropic of Cancer and 
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D. H. Lawrence's Lady Chatterley's Lover from the censors’ bans 
came as the climax to a long scries of cases in which the still extant 
law was gradually reinterpreted almost to the point of innocuousness. 

Not that censorship of “obscenity” is dead in the United States. 
In fact, as the publishers of Tropic of Cancer learned to their shock, 
even though federal standards have been relaxed, city ordinances, 
state courts, and police rulings are almost equally effective in sup- 
pressing books. To this day, Edmund Wilson's Memoirs of Hecate 
Coimty cannot be bought in the State of New York, and a multi- 
tude of local regulations and state laws forbid the sale or circulation 
of an impressively long list of major works of world literature. 
Nevertheless, after the first Kinsey Report, a national best-seller 
impressively documenting the drastic changes that have taken place 
in sexual practices over a half-century, the battle of the censors to 
prevent the spread of ideas about sex was bound to fail. When there 
are so few “pure” minds to protect, the very enterprise of protec- 
tion is bound to appear ridiculous and quixotic. 

The economic effects of censorship for obscenity were as drastic 
as they had been in the case of political or religious censorship. 
The forbidden books rose in price-but in most cases the authors 

derived no benefit. The cas ' * When it first 

appeared in serial form in ' .led that 

it contravened American law ...... >e Little 

Review $roo. Five hundred copies of the complete work, published 
in Paris in 1922, were burned by the American Post Office Depart- 
ment. As a consequence, it became impossible to copyright the 
work, and pirated and bowdlerized editions were issued to meet 
the demand. It is estimated that some 30,000 copies were sold clan- 
destinely in the United States and elsewhere before the ban was 
finally raised in 1934. From these sales, the author naturally received 
no royalties whatsoever. The case of Lady Chatterley's Lover is 
similar. 

It would be absurd to attribute the alienation of many avant 
garde authors of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries solely to 
the battle with the censors, yet one may well maintain that these 
battles contributed in no mean measure to such alienation. To these 
authors, the censor came to be the very symbol of the philistinism, 
hypocrisy, and meanness of bourgeois society. “Comstockery" be- 
came the incarnation of the perverted morality of the dominant 
middle classes. Many an author who was initially apolitical was 
drawn to the political left in the United States because the left was 
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in the forefront of the battle against censorship. The close alliance 
of avant garde art with avemt garde political and social radicalism 
can be accounted for, at least in part, by the fact that they came 
to be merged in the mind of many as a single battle for freedom 
against all repression, be it sexual or political. ^ > 

Sexual censorship had a measure of success during the period m 
which it was in tune with the dominant morality and the public 
opinion of the dominant strata in society. It helped to deepen a 
repression conducive to tightening the hold of the ruling strata over 
the newly emerging lower classes. Yet, once the new urban civili- 
zation had fully emerged and had evolved its own life styles and 
mores, censorship became increasingly inoperative. When sexual 
practices were freed from traditional inhibitions, it became ever 
more obvious that a literature reflecting these practices could no 
longer be suppressed. The smalltown mind of the provincial back- 
woodsman, though still powerful in the backwaters, proved incapa- 
ble of withstanding the mainstream of national ideas. 

The French political censorship in the years immediately pre- 
ceding the Revolution was ineffective because neither the educated 
public nor the censors themselves believed any longer in the stand- 
ards it was supposed to uphold. Similarly, sexual censorship col- 
lapsed in the United States around the middle of the twentieth 
century— at least on a national scale— because neither the public nor 
the judges any longer shared the values it was supposed to support. 
The morality of the industrial city had eroded the standards of 
repressive gentility. 

But in both eases, censorship, while it lasted, was one of the 
major agents causing the alienation of intellectuals. It contributed 
its share to that divorce of the intellectual from the reigning as- 
sumptions of the dominant strata that has marked modem history. 
The very conflict with the censors gave authors a collective cause 
around which to rally. As political censorship in eighteenth-century 
France had helped to forge an alliance between those who stood 
for economic and political freedom, between those who wished for 
laissez-faire in economic affairs and those who wished to institute 
a free market place of ideas, so, in the twentieth century, the battle 
of authors against the censorship of sexual expression aligned them 
with liberal or radical critics of the status quo. Here again the cen- 
sors inadvertently helped to bring about an alliance of otherwise 
quite diverse interests. Censorship heightened self-consciousness and 
the sense of mission among the intellectual community. His conflict 
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with the censors clarified for the intellectual the direction of his 
material as well as of his ideal interests. 


NOTES 

In this discussion of French prerevolutionary censorship, I have 
relied rruinly on Darnel Momet's classic Let origmes mtellcctuclles de la 
revolution franchise (4th ed.; Paris: Armand Cohn, 1947). Cf. J. P. 
Berlin, Le commerce det times prohibit d Paris de 17 ;o d qfy (Paris: 
Belin, 1913). 

1. Florian Znaniecki, The Social Role of the Mart of Knowledge 
(New York. Columbia University Press, 1940), p. 13. 

3. This section is based mainly on the following books: Alec Craig, 
The Panned Books of England (London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
>93?); Craig, /tbove All Liberties (London: George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd, 1942); Morris L. Ernst and William Seagle, To the Pure (New 
York: The Viking Press, Inc, 1918); and Paul Blanshard, The Right to 
Head (Poston: Beacon Press, tg$f)- On Comstock, cf. Heywo od Broun 
and Margaret Leech, Anthony Comstock (New York: Livcright Pub- 
lishing Corp, 19a 7). Walter M. Daniels, cd. The Censorship of Boohs 
(New York: H. W. Wilson Co, 19J4), contains a valuable bibliography. 

4. Quoted in Craig, Banned Books, p. 116. 
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THE POLITICAL SECT: 
TI-IE SAINT-SIMONIANS' 


TjJE SAINT-S JM O.Vl A V SECT, IS ITS RELATIVELY DRIFT 
history, presents almost all the stages of the typical history of po- 
litical sects. In fact, some of its features appeared in such heightened 
forms that they seem almosr caricatures. The abnormal may serve to 
illuminate the normal. 

Political sects have played a major role in the life of many in- 
tellectuals since the early nineteenth century. They have been im- 
portant nurseries for modem ideologies and have provided natural 
habitats for ideologists. In such sects, othenvise isolated and alien- 
ated intellectuals have found— though often for relatively short 
* ' -*•*♦» ««inir fellowships of like-minded men, the frater- 
1 *- ♦•"■m in the society 
:c with the pre- 
vailing climate ui iuuuj, . k ransvaluation of 

values, they have gained sustenance from intiuuu. commerce with 
fellow sectarians. 

To be sure, cliques and corcries, political parties and various 
other types of group have at times performed functions similar to 
those of political sects, yet the sect has had a special attraction for 
political intellectuals in search of utopia. Its single-minded devotion 
to 3n exclusive set of ideas, its tendency to embrace not only seg- 
ments of the personality of each member but also the whole man, 
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its morality of extremes, and its natural tendency to regard the 
“insider” as morally superior to “outsiders" who have nor yet re- 
ceived “the message," all these characteristics have made the sect 
especially appealing to men in search of salvation. 

A sect, as its Latin etymology suggests, consists of men who 
have cut themselves off from the main body of society. They have 
formed a restricted group that rejects the norms of the inclusive 
society and proclaims its adherence to a special set of values and 
rules of conduct. The religious sect, as distinct from the church, 
which contains within its fold both sinners and saints, consists of 
the visible community of pure saints. The political sect, as distinct 
from the modem political party, which aims at encompassing a 
high proportion of the mass of electors, consists of specifically 
qualified members only. The party is inclusive, the sect exclusive. 
Churches and parties aim at attracting all men of good will; sects 
aim at recruiting elites of religiously or politically qualified “per- 
formers.” 

The members of a political sect relish the comforting assurance 
that they are “in the know” that they have attained an esoteric 
knowledge denied to nonmembers. They are thus enabled to turn 
the tables on a society that has rejected them. While, in char previ- 
ous isolation, they may have felt frustrated, insignificant, and 
powerless, they come to feel that in their reborn state they partake 
of the collective strength of the community of believers. Fortified 
by exclusive knowledge of certain hidden mysteries still unknown 
to the vulgus, they see themselves as a true elite. 

Many political sects, far from wishing to withhold from out- 
siders the knowledge of their vision, have actively proselytized. 
Yet, by a paradox of which the sectarians themselves were never 
aware, the structure of the sect, even though it may have been 
deliberately designed to spread their message, has in fact impeded 
the wide diffusion of their ideas or at least prevented the attraction 
of a wider membership. Their almost total absorption with one 
another has forced them into ever larger departures from the norms 
of behavior governing the outside world. Conflict with the hostile 
outer world has reinforced absorption into the inner world of the 
sect— and has made it progressively more difficult to find a common 
universe of discourse with potential converts. 

The original radical impulse of the political sectarian of the left 
was bom out of revolt against injustice, cruelty, and disorder; it 
was noumhed by moral indignation and utopian idealism and moti- 
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not even two little pieces of black wood in a cross before which to 
wring out hands . . . Everything that was is no more. All that will 
be is not yet.”* Disorder seemed loose upon the world. In a society 
dominated by nouveau riche financiers and corrupt or vacillanng 
politicians, in which the Guizots egged on the new bourgeoisie to 
“enrich itself” and the Nucingen and Cesar Birorteau took them 
at their word, there seemed no place for virtue, fraternity, love, or 
justice. , 

Poets and artists might attempt to escape the mat du Steele by 
taking refuge in a -world of art for art’s sake; they might escape 
into the romantic cultivation of artistic sensibility and might sub- 
limate their inner despair in the fashioning of romantic heroes and 
the pursuit of exquisite emotion. But such avenues were barred to 
other types of intellectuals. Mathematicians, lawyers, medical men, 
economists, and scientists were denied access to the realm of art. 
What were they to do? For some, the Saint-Simonians seemed to 
provide an answer. 

On May 22, 1825, a few faithful friends gathered at the death- 
bed of Henri de Saint-Simon. This erratic genius, one of the great 
eccentrics of history, prophet of a new industrial age at a time 
(1814) when France boasted only fifteen steam engines, annunciator 
of the proximate day when government would be replaced by ad- 
ministration, when social science wedded to industrial energies 
would usher in the reign of social harmony to replace the disorder 
of the present, had, during most of his life, few disciples. But toward 
the very end of his career and after his most illustrious disciples, 
Augustin Thierry and Auguste Comte, had left him, he succeeded 
in attracting a new group of devotees. His last work, Nouveau 
Christiamwie, preached a humanitarian religion devoted to material 
betterment and increased power over nature. Saint-Simon’s new 
gospel enjoined men to behave toward one another as brothers and 
to reorganize their society in order to take care of h classe la phis 
nombreuse et la plus pauvre , that is, of the swarming multitudes 
of the disinherited and humiliated who were being neglected in the 
great scramble for wealth that characterized the age. This goal cap- 
tured the imagination of a new crop of disciples. 

These disciples were young men. The most active among them 
and the nearest to the founder in his last years, Olive Rodrigues, 
was thirty-one years old when Saint-Simon died. Bazard and En- 
fantm, who were soon to displace him as leaders of the Saint- 
Simoruans, were bom in 1791 and 1796 respectively. Hardly one 
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integration, a drawing together of all its dozens. In particular, the 
many millions of Frenchmen who had previously been neglected 
by all the statesmen and most of the thinkers, the swarming multi- 
tudes of powerless and pitiable men on whom the ascending 
bourgeoisie had battened, was to be reintegrated into the com- 


The Saint-Simonianswere not equalitarian in their outlook. They 
were much too sure of their superiority to the common run of 
men, of their inherent intellectual pie-eminence, to partake in the 
sentimental adoration of “the people" that characterized a number 
of contemporary radical tendencies. They were willing to do a great 
deal for the people, but they were convinced that none of these 
advances could be brought about by the people. There ought to 
be full equality of opportunity in the good society. But, because 
equality of endowment was nothing but a sentimental pipe dream, 
those who had what it takes should take what opportunities there 


were. 

Yet, lest we conceive of these young Saint-Simomans as techno- 
crats bent solely on coldly rational reorganization of society, it 
must be added that they decried not only the anarchy of their age 
but also its bck of community and brotherhood. The sickness of 
the age, they believed, could be traced to the atrophy of love, a 
dryness of heart. When community withers away, they preached, 
the impulse of egotism dominates, and the ties of sympathy among 
men relax. In their passionate desire to renovate society, they were 
always moved to escape the desert of love that was, to them, con- 
temporary France. If science and industry were not joined to the 
cultivation of generous emotions, to the task of bringing together 
the men and women of France in a joyous and loving community, 
they would be of no use. Reason, science, and industrial capacity 
would remain barren if not tied to feelings of love and fraternity. 

This book is not the place to discuss in fuller detail the some- 
times quite subtle elements of the Saint-Simonian doctrine; only a 
few major points have been sketched here. What is of central con- 
cern is the fact that, in Frank Manuel’s words, “The members of 
the movement practiced those virtues which would become normal 
among mankind in the future. The movement, the religion, was the 
new world in miniature .” 1 Having projected a Gty of God into 
the future of mankind, they proceeded to live the ideal in the here 
and now, to reproduce the macroscopic vision of regenerated hu- 
manity tn the microcosm of the Saint-Simonian sect. 
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male Father. The record of their schisms and interna! feuding, of 
their violent rivalries and personal antagonisms is one of intense 
emotion brought to a kind of paroxysm in the feverish environment 
of the “church.” The intimacy and involvement with each other, 
which they preached and practiced, generated collective delusions 
and inhibited the operation of the “reality principle." Each new 
schism— the departure of Bazard, of Rodrigues, of many others— 
increased the common exaltation of the remnant soil huddled around 
Father Enfantin. 

George Santayana once defined a fanatic as “a man who re- 
doubles his efforts when he has forgotten his ends.” Thus definition 
applies exactly to the last stages of the Saint-Simonian Church. The 
Saint-Simonians began by laying great stress on the authority of 
science, but they proved ever more incapable of correcting their 
vision in the light of evidence or experience. Faith replaced science 
and ended in exotic rituals, strange new symbols, and veritable 
orgies of dreamlike trances. But this phase proved to he short-lived. 
Late in 1832, the disciples, one after the other, left the Menilmon- 
tant “monastery.” On December 15, 1832, Enfantin and Michel 
Chevalier entered Sainr-Pelagie prison to serve onc-ycar sentences 
for having violated a law forbidding meetings of more than twenty 
persons. Father Enfantin abdicated. “It is now necessary," he wrote, 
“that the Children find in themselves and without the Father the 
inspiration of what they must do.”* Soon, almost all the disciples 
awakened to the realization that, in the words of one, the Father 
was “neither Moses nor Christ, neither Charlemagne nor Napoleon 
—that he was only Enfantin, only Enfanrin.” 1 

Much of what happened in the last stages of their infatuation 
appears almost purely pathologicaL Yet, if illness there was, it was 
a temporary, a situational illness. Most of the men who participated 
in the wildest manias had been, only a few years earlier, among 
the flower of scientific and intellectual France. Soon they would 
again be among the most successful engineers, journalists, bankets, 
and even politicians of Napoleon’s Empire. The young men who 
became Saint-Simonians were by no means intellectual misfits or 
social outcasts. Most had left professional activities that seemed to 
assure promising careers to join the “Family”-and most achieved 
high status after they left in Let us follow a few of these careers. 

Henri Foumel was graduated from the Ecole Polytechnique in 
1820 as a mining engineer, became director of a metal factor)', and, 
as early as 1825, designed a railroad network for the Champagne. 
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enterprises that made the France of Napoleon III into an economic 
world power. They built banks and railroads, manufacturing enter- 
prises and modem centers of distribution. They had already planne 
the Suez Canal and had helped to construct dams on the Nile while 
still seeking for the female messiah. Finally, shorn of their illusions 
—or delusions-they kept on building dams and laying plans for the 
industrialization of “underdeveloped areas.” They elaborated an ethic 
of organized large-scale enterprise that would provide, in a Catholic 
country like France, some of the incentives for worldly activities 
that the Protestant Ethic had provided in Protestant countries. 

It might of course be said that individual Saint-Simonians would 
have made quite similar contributions had they pursued their initial 
careers without the strange interludes with the “Family.” One can 
never fully disprove such contentions. But the record of their dis- 
cussions and correspondence suggests strongly that the ideology of 
scientific planning in the interest of la classe la plus nombreuse et 
la plus petuvre that they developed was the fruit of their close 
involvement with one another. It evolved in the mutual stimulation 
of the members of the “Family.” Their very isolation from outside 
contact, their very social distance from the uninitiated led to more 
than feverish pathologies; it also led to an intensity of concern 
with ideas that is only rarely achieved by ordinary men distracted 
from intellectual tasks by rival claims and social responsibilities. 
Their final move to the physical isolation of a celibate monastery 
only highlighted tendencies already present earlier in their history. 
They desired to dedicate themselves with single-minded passion to 
the one great task at hand: the elaboration of a new, all-encom- 
passing vision of a planned and fraternal world. 

To be sure, some contributed more to the collective enterprise 
than did others— Hazard was responsible for many, perhaps most, of 
the seminal ideas, whereas Enfantin contributed more than his share 
of the bizarre elements— yet it is beyond dispute that the doctrine 
as a whole could flower only in that hothouse of collective emo- 
rions, mutual involvement, and give-and-take of ideas that was the 
Saint-Simonian movement. Strange and exotic plants grew in the 
artificial atmosphere of the “Family,” no doubt. But who is to say 
today whether or not the varieties that proved to have more en- 
during ufe spans would ever have been produced except in sym- 
biosis with the more aberrant species? 

Finally , one ought ask. Was it not precisely the bizarre aspects 
of the movement that helped the wider diffusion of Saint-Simonian 
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ideas. At times the sectaries proved to be experts in showmanship. 
But even when they were not consciously engaged in Spater les 
bourgeois , even when they were genuinely driven by inner visions 
or collective rituals, they unwittingly attracted the attention of an 
audience that might otherwise have remained indifferent. On a tide 
of irrationality, there floated rational proposals, and many of those 
who originally came only to watch the show absorbed the mote 
enduring parts of the message. A subsequent generation found no 
difficulty in peeling off the hull of absurdities and extracting the 
core of seminal ideas. The “Family,” with all its fantastic accom- 
paniments, served as midwife at the birth of Saint-Simonian ideas, 
which were to spread over much of the Western world. 


NOTES 


1. The classic study of the Saint-Simonians remains Sfbasnen Char- 

*' t/- 1 — ... Samt-Shnonisme (Paris: P. Hartmann, 1931). I have 
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University Press, 1956), has also been i«o*<. ..... ge G. layers, 

The Cult of Authority (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1958), if 2 simu- 
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LITERARY BOHEMIA: 
THE EARLY YEARS OF 
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aspirants toward freedom; and it seemed to them that the whole 
world was in a gigantic conspiracy to thwart ideals and trample 
beauty under foot and make life merely a kind of life imprison- 
ment. . . . This generation had to make, painfully enough, two 
important discoveries. It has had, in the first place, to discover its 
own corporate existence, to merge its individual existences together, 
and get the confidence and courage that can come only from the 
sense of mass thought and mass action. But the trouble is that each 
one of us, in our loneliness, has become a little odd, a little peculiar, 
and more than a little suspicious . . . Individualism is the very 
fabric of our lives, we who have brooded too long apart to become 
without pain a part of the social group to which we belong.”* 

The young denizens of the Village mostly came not from New 
York Gey but from the provinces. Max Eastman, the editor of The 
Masses, came from upstate New York; Floyd Dell from Daven- 
port, Iowa; Hutchins Hapgood, a leading Village journalist, from 
Alton, Illinois; Sherwood Anderson, whose Winesbtirg, Ohio was 
to provide an almost clinical description of the stultifying effects 
of the small town on unconventional deviants, from Clyde, Ohio; 
Margaret Anderson, founder of the influential Little Review, from 
Columbus, Indiana. The list could be extended at will. These pro- 
vincial rebels were joined in New York by a group of college 
rebels: Walter Lippmann, Van Wyck Brooks, and John Reed from 
Harvard and Sinclair Lewis and Waldo Frank from Yale, to name 
only a few. In the Village, the young men and women from these 
two sources encountered two separate but not unrelated worlds. 
“One was,” says the sensitive hikorian of this period, Henry F. 
May, “the young literary and artistic world which had sprung into 
existence in the shadow of the old centers of polite culture, a world 
suddenly complete, with its own theatres, galleries, publishers, cus- 
tomers, and leaders. The other was the world of the American 
radical movement. At the intersection of these two, the Young 
Intellectuals created the most typical and important expressions of 
the prewar rebellion .” 3 

. Wh y did they come to Greenwich Village? First, because liv- 
ing there was inexpensive. The rush of traffic could not make its 
way through the many twisted streets that crossed and recrossed 
the area, and so, as New York expanded northward, what had once 
been a fashionable residential district decayed into a picturesque 
slum. One of Floyd Dell’s poems captures the Village atmosphere: 
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There was a Greenwich Village then— 

A refuge for tormented men 
Whose heads were foil of dreams, whose hands 
Were weak to do the world’s commands; 

Builders of palaces on sands— 

These, needful of a place to sleep 
Came here because the rents were cheap. 4 

For $30 a month one could rent a whole floor in an old house with 
enormous high-ceilinged rooms and huge fireplaces. And these 
rooms could be decorated in any' way one wanted. “There were,” 
wrote Malcolm Cowley, “two schools among us: those who painted 
the floors black (they were the last of the esthetes) and those who 
did not paint the floors.”* The sober superintendents of these apart- 
ment houses took unconventionality for granted, and landlords did 
not mind when couples put their different names next to the com- 
mon apartment bells. The first evening Floyd Dell spent in the 
Village, he was taken to call upon a beautiful girl dancer who kept 
a pet alligator in her bathtub. . . . 

But the Village -was not only a place where one could live out- 
side the reigning conventions. It was a community, and residence 
there implied commitment to a life style. It was indeed “the home- 
land of the uprooted where everyone you met came from another 
town and tried to forget it; where nobody seemed to have parents, 
or a past more distant than last night’s swell party . . But it was 
more than that. 

The Village was not merely a temporary home for impecunious 
and unconventional folk; it tried to embody a ser of ideas. Grub 
Street, a crowded quarter that houses an intellectual proletariat 
trying to make a precarious living out of the trade of letters, has 
a very long history. Bohemia, on the other hand, dates only from 
the nineteenth-century revolt against bourgeois civilization. Grub 
Street implies a way of life unwillingly followed from necessity; 
Bohemia involves life styles adopted by choice. Bohemia, in other 
words, attempts to create countcrsymbols and a special and distinct 
culture of rebellion/ The Village provided a refuge from middle- 
class philistinism and permitted the widest experimentation in dress, 
sexual mores, and life styles generally- It created its own peculiar 
system of values. 

The idea of experimentation, whether in literature, sex, politics, 
or the arts, provided the common denominator for otherwise di» 
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vergent groups and personalities in the Village. The new and the 
untried attracted the typical Villager, often simply because 
new and untried. This iconoclasm is why many would in short 
. t ■ , ■ — . : .--i — ijrvip-ists, 
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within a few months from the cult ol the body beauuiul 1J the 
cult of the proletariat, from “art for art’s sake” to the syndicalism 
of the I.W.W. Nonpolitical Bohcmianism and political radicalism, 
the revolt against puritanism and the revolt against capitalism were 
to diverge after the war, but they mingled in the prewar Village. 
Free love, free verse, anarchism, and syndicalism were all part or 
one current. Margaret Anderson put the matter very nicely when 
she wrote, “When ‘they’ ask you what anarchism is, and you scuffle 
around for the most convincing definition, why don’t you merely 
ask instead: ‘What is art?' Because anarchism and art are in the 
world for exactly the same reason.” Hutchins Hapgood discovered 
that anarchism was “the fine art of the proletariat.”* And when 
Emma Goldman lectured, it was quite often not on political topics 
but rather on Strindberg and Nietzsche, on the modem drama, or 
on “The Limitation of Offspring” and “Is Man a Varictist or a 
Monogamist?” 

The Village creed may be summarized, as Malcolm Cowley 
suggests, in a few articles of belief: i) The idea of self-expression: 
Each man’s and woman’s purpose in life is fully to express himself, 
to realize his full individuality. 2) The idea of living for the mo- 
ment, the rejection of the puritan ethos of deferred gratification: 
One should bum one’s candle at both ends. 3) The idea of female 
equality: Women should be the economic and moral equals of men 
and should have the same opportunities for making a living, smok- 
ing, drinking, and taking or dismissing lovers. 4) The idea of psy- 
chological adjustment: We are maladjusted because we are repressed; 
the removal of repression liberates the true man. 5) The idea of 
salvation by the child: If children are encouraged by new educa- 
tional methods to realize their full personalities, they will bring 
forth a new and freer world. 6) The idea of liberty: All laws and 
conventions that hamper free expression should be abolished, for 
puritanism is the great enemy. 7) The idea of cosmopolitanism: 
the rejection of American cultural provincialism. 

Nonconformity bred its own type of conformity. Certain of 
the libertarian creeds of the Village were held with quite doc- 
trinaire rigidity. When Floyd Dell wrote a theoretical defense of 
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marriage, he was viciously attacked, Bohemia’s protest against the 
violation of its codes could be as violent as Main Street’s reaction 
against the violation of the code of the middle class. And, as Joseph 
Freeman shrewdly remarked, "Like all codes, this one produced its 
own hypocrisies. In the bourgeois world, a girl concealed her vices; 
in Bohemia she concealed her virtue. The bourgeois lady, secretly 
deflowered, marched to the altar pretending to be a virgin; the girl 
poet or painter, still a virgin, pretended to be a Alessalina. Bohemia 
demanded, whether we liked it or not, that we be Great Lovers.”* 
When that staunch Marxist editor and poet Max Eastman got mar- 
ried, he felt “that I had betrayed my ideals.”' 0 

The Village not only had its own ideas; it had its own institu- 
tions. The famous “evenings” at the Fifth Avenue apartment of 
Mabel Dodge, a wealthy and eccentric patroness of the arts and 
of left politics, provided one of the settings for the intermingling of 
intellectual currents. In her beautiful white room with its Venetian 
decor, anarchists like Emma Goldman and Alexander Berk-man and 
leaders of the I.W.W. like Bill Haywood would meet with middle- 
class reformers like Frederick Howe and Amos Pinchot, young 
radical intellectuals like John Reed, Walter Lippmann, and Mat 
Eastman, want garde artists from the Stieglitz group, and scores 
of younger writers and poets. There women in evening dresses 
talked with unemployed men and I. WAV. organizers about the 
coming revolution. And on different evenings, the assembled anar- 
chists, cubists, feminists, poets, painters, and reformers might dis- 
cuss penal reform or birth control, the Paterson strike or the 
Armory show. There middle-class rebels could mingle with au- 
thentic believers in the propaganda of the deed. “You might find 
one evening,” reads a contemporary account, “a learned and eminent 
professor from Columbia University holding forth enthusiastically 
on Freud’s theory of psychoanalysis to a room full of absorbed 
highbrows. Or it might be that Mr. Haywood of the I.WAV. would 
be expounding to the uninitiated what the lAVAV. really stood for. 
Or Lincoln Steffens, or Walter Lippmann, would be talking about 
‘Good Government’; a correspondent just back from Mexico would 
be telling about the war, or a scientist from England would make 
eugenics a topic; or ir might be feminism, or primitive life, or per- 
haps anarchism would bring a queer but harmless looking crowd. 

Mabel Dodge’s salon, important though it was in defining a pe- 
culiar Bohemian attitude out of many intermingling crosscurrents, 
could not have sufficed as an institutional setting for the young 
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rebels. They needed one another, and so, despite their intense indi- 
vidualism, they created a whole network of community institutions 
in which they attempted to embody the values that sustained them 
in their common alienation from middle-class America. 

The new Liberal Club became a common meeting place. In the 
fall of 1913, a young, intensely serious high-school teacher, Hen- 
rietta Rodman, broke up the old Liberal Club, a respectable uptown 
dub devoted to the gradual improvement of mankind. Hair the 
membership resigned, and she took the other half down to Mac- 
Dougal Street in the heart of the Village. Up till then, the Village 
had been split into tiny cliques and grouplcts often mutually indif- 
ferent or secretly suspicious of one another. The Liberal Club builc 
bridges among them. There sodal-settlement workers, reformers, 
and sodalists mingled freely with artists and writers. “Why,” asked 
Henrietta Rodman, “shouldn’t intelligent people today have the 
same chance to know each other that the church and the tavern 
gave their grandparents?” 12 And indeed, this club, with its debates, 
its plays (impromptu lines and no props), its dances, its opportuni- 
ties for discussion among strangers became a functional equivalent 
for the church or the lodge of the respectable. 

In the basement of the Liberal Gub flourished a restaurant run 
by two anarchists from Evanston, Illinois, Polly Holliday and 
Hippolyre Havel. There the young rebels would gather before an 
evening’s debate or a dance or play upstairs. There for a while was 
the real center of the Village; although similar small eating places, 
featuring cheap food and plenty of opportunity for talk, soon 
sprang up elsewhere. 

The Provincctown Players’ theater became another meeting 
ground for the various factions in the Village. In the early years, 
Floyd Dell produced plays right at the Liberal Gub. He served as 
playwright, stage designer, scene painter, stage manager, and actor 
all at the same time. But fn the Provincctown Players moved 
to the Village. This amateur theater had been started in 1910 by 2 
group of artists and writers spending their summer at Province- 
town, Massachusetts. In tgi6 t a young man named Eugene O’Neill 
approached the group with a trunkfol of unpublished and unpro- 
duccd plays and became its most prominent member. In the same 
year, the group made the daring decision to move to New York 
for the winter. Its leading spirit, George Cook, a somewhat older 
rebel intellectual from Iowa, managed to find a building on Mao* 

ougai Street and to convert an abandoned stable into a theater. 
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There many of the Village's writers and artists like Floyd Del! and 
Max Eastman, Maxwell Bodenhcim and Harry Kemp acted modem 
plays written by themselves or by such relative Village newcomers 
as O Neill. The audience and the actors belonged to the same 
milieu, were in fact almost interchangeable, so that this theater in 
its turn became a vital center strengthening the Villagers’ common 
bonds of fraternity. 

And then, of course, there were the Village magazines, from 
The Master (which we shall discuss later) up on Greenwich Ave- 
nue to The Little Review on West Sixteenth Street, which first 
introduced James Joyce's Ulysses to America-and the multitude 
of ephemeral little Village magazines like Rogue, Pagan, and Quill. 
Village magazines engaged in a lively war with the more staid 
uptown publications and found allies and reluctant supporters 
among the writers for such liberal magazines as The New Republic. 
In their rebellious pages, Marx, Freud, and Bergson were eelehrated 
as the liberators, and the new poetry of Pound and Eliot, of Wi- 
liam Carlos Williams and Amy Lowell was printed. And most of 
the major prose writers of the succeeding period first appeared in 
little magazines in and around the Village. These magazines were 
irreverent, irresponsible, typically short-lived, and usually full of 
printing errors. But even now, their yellowed pages hint at how 
much fun it must have been to put them out. And in these maga- 
zines, as in the theater, there was no clear separation between pro- 
ducers and consumers, writers and audience. The young newcomer 
from Iowa would noc for long gape in wonderment at the old- 
timers who wrore for these magazines; soon he too would have his 
poetry or book reviews printed. 

Many denizens of the Village dreamed of the classless society 
of the future. In the meantime— and this fact is most significant— 
they already lived in an approximation of such a society. The Vil- 
lage had indeed leveled the barriers that habitually shield members 
of different classes from intimate contact with one another. The 
poor,” wrote Joseph Freeman, "came to the Village ro escape the 
burdens of poverty, the rich, the burdens of boredom.”** A com- 
mon life style, based in part on common economic conditions, 
leveled the differences between the young middle-class radicals 
from the Midwest and the sons and daughters of the urban low er 
classes and of recent immigrants. Whatever differences in back- 
ground the Villagers had. their common bond was distaste for the 
environments from which they came. And this agreement on the 
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situation obliterated to a very large extent any class distinra 
among them. It is therefore hardly snyrmng that * e > ™ $ 
believed that what they had accomplished for themselves y 
will could be extended with relative ease to the society at 

The salon, the club, the theater, the editorial office, and, ot 
course, the cafe, all provided meeting grounds for the VtBagen 
and helped to mold what had initially been only a collection 
tensely individualistic rebels into a community with its own i nwo 
tutions and symbols. The war and the postwar influx of a dittcren 
type of Bohemian seeking pleasure and shunning “causes were 
change all that. But for a few years the Village embodied the 
flowering of an intellectual, artistic, political, and emotional C?™ 1 ' 

culture that gave sustenance and support to the assault against 
dominant values of nineteenth-century America and opened 
way for the major currents of modem culture. 

Almost all the themes that animated the young rebels °f * ® 
Village were later absorbed and assimilated by the dominant cu 
ture. And in the process, they were often cheapened and vulgarize* 
for too often they entered the mainstream only after much of their 
radical vigor was softened and domesticated. It remains true, how- 
ever, that without the Village rebellion, neither American literature 
nor American painting, neither American politics nor American 
social reform would have become what it in fact became. The 
Village community did not last long, but, as long as it did last* **■ 
provided indispensable institutional settings for the radicals’ and 
artistic innovators’ successful assault on the proprieties of Iowa and 
Indiana, of Harvard and Yale. The Village revolt helped to put an 
end to the age of American innocence. 
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THE LITTLE MAGAZINE: 
THE MASSES AND 
THE LITTLE REVIEW 


■Whereas the great English reviews of toe 
nineteenth century endeavored to speak for wide strata of edu- 
cated middle-class opinion, the “little magazines" of the twentieth 
century sec themselves a very different task. They did not endeavor 
to reach a large audience. On the contrary, they relished the fact 
that they were read by only very small minorities. The little maga- 
zine came upon the scene after considerable differentiation had 
taken place among the audience for literary, artistic, and, to a de- 
gree, political writing. In the twentieth century, most larger Amer- 
ican publishing enterprises, as well as the major reviews, attempted 
to reach the widest possible audience and in that effort diluted their 
offerings ro serve the lowest common denominator. Others like 
The Atlantic or Scribner's continued to cater to the genteel tastes 
of the traditional elites. The little magazines, which began to appear 
around 1912, set themselves a very different task. 

The staffs of these magazines considered themselves enlisted in 
the vanguard of the war against established literary, artistic, or 
political proprieties They therefore had to limit their appeals to a 
relatively restricted audience of unconventional readers. They aimed 
at printing the works of those writers who were found unaccept- 
able by the commercial publishers. The more than <Soo little maga- 
zines published in English between 1912 and 1945 came into being, 

ut 
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to^ quote their historian Frederich C Hoffman “for the ^purpose 
of attacking conventional modes of expression and of bmt^ng 
the open new and unorthodox htcrary theories and P raca “?' • 

1 Me' maeazines have been founded for two reasons: rebellion 
against traditional modes of expression and the wish to 
with novel (and sometimes unintelligible) forms; fl " d 3 des d 
overcome the commercial and mater, al difficulties 'vhich are caused 
by the introduction of any writing whose commercial ments n 
not been proved”* They were, in other words a 3nd “ 

challenge to the commercialization of literature that has markc 
history of the arts in the West ever since the beginning of tn 

bourgeois age. ..... . „ fn 

While a great many of these magazines limited themselves 
literature and the arts, others opened their pages freely to polmca 
argument. And, given the fact that the revolt against the genteel 
tradition in literature was carried on by writers deeply contemptu- 
ous of middle-class philistinism, it is not surprising that the politics 
of most of the little magazines tended to be radical. Most of the 
editors and writers of these magazines, although apparently not a 
of them, no matter what their specific political views, would have 
agreed with Flaubert’s famous outburst: “I call bourgeois all that is 


mean. .. 

The two magazines that will be discussed here in some octal , 
The Masses and The Little Review , cannot be said to be “typical 
—nothing can ever be considered typical of the intensely individual- 
istic world of these magazines— but they may be considered fairly 
representative of the early reviews. They set the tone for many that 
followed in their wake. Furthermore, although most of the little 
magazines had very short life spans, they all may be said to have 
had common functions. To discuss two of them thus enables us to 


capture at least some of their common qualities. Morton Dauwen 
Zabel has written, “It becomes apparent that the multiplication of 
these periodicals atones for their individual impermanence; that 
despite their varying shades of policy and opinion, their functions 
are ultimately identical and their activities continuous.”* 

To understand the impacts and functions of the little magazines, 
it is necessary to pay some attention to the structural conditions in 
which they arose, the cultural atmosphere that surrounded them, 
the different audiences to which they addressed themselves, and the 
social and economic arrangements that underpinned their existence. 

The Little Review and The Al asses, though belonging to the 
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same genus, represented in fact rather different species in terms of 
most of the variables just mentioned. The first was an intensely 
personal magazine mainly reflecting the idiosyncratic views of its 
editor; the other was a group enterprise. The first reached out for 
the extremely restricted audience of an artistic and intellectual 
elite; the other wished to be read by all those who revolted against 
the ugliness, philistinism, and middle-class domination of contempo- 
rary America. 


THE MASSES 

The Masses was the organ not of a national culture, nor of a 
religious or ethnic community, not— despite its extreme left politics 
—of a class. It was the voice of provincial middle-class rebels who, 
in their revolt against the genteel tradition and the philistinism of 
the small town, had come to look at America through lenses ground 
in their novel metropolitan experiences. Ic reflected the encounters 
of men brought up in the values of gentility and respectability with 
the harshness, the shrillness, the terror, and the appeal of metropoli- 
tan New York. 

The Masses first appeared in New York in January, 1911, under 
the guidance of Piet Vlag, a Dutchman who ran a co-operative 
restaurant in the basement of the Rand School of Social Science, 
and Thomas Seltzer, a young publisher. It was financed by a social- 
ist vice-president of the New York Life Insurance Company. 
Unorthodox methods of finance were to mark its entire career. It 
was co-operatively owned by a group of writers and artists— among 
them the artists John Sloan and Art Young, the poet Louis Untcr- 
meyer, and the labor journalist Mary Heaton Vorse— and published 
on a nonprofit basis. It stood for a fairly mild brand of reform 
socialism, realism in the arts— ic serialized Zola’s Germinal and 
printed Tolstoy and Suderman— and a general anticapitalist attitude. 
Although it claimed to have reached a circulation of 10,000, it soon 
ran into the usual difficulties that afflict most such magazines,* a 
shortage of money. And in August, 1912, ic folded. But in Decem- 
ber of the same year it was brought back to life when the co-opera- 
tive owners elected as editor Max Eastman, a young lecturer m 
aesthetics at Columbia University. Then the real history of The 
Masses began.* . . , 

Under Piet Vlag, The Masses had talked socialism and had ad- 
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vertised Karl Marx cigars, but it had in fact been a fairly mild affair. 
Under Eastman, The Masses moved to the extreme left of the so- 
cialist spectrum. And Eastman moved it, quite aware of the sym- 
bolic significance, from Nassau Street to Greenwich Village, lfic 
magazine printed aggressive contributions by I.W.W. sympathizers 
and philosophical anarchists and emphasized its desire to “conciliate 
nobody.” But above all, the magazine moved from somewhat moral- 
istic earnestness to gay and often slightly irresponsible criticism. 

It had irrepressible energy and infectious liveliness. It was profusely 
illustrated and managed to draw on the best of the Ash Can School 
artists for its cartoons. The elaborate two- or three-line dialogues 
under the pictures (“My dear, I’ll be economically independent if 1 
have to borrow every cent!” or “Did you know that I am an 
Anarchist and a Free-Lover?” “Oh, indeed!— I thought you were a 
Boy Scout became its special trademark. Max Eastman’s famous 
masthead defines the magazine: 

A REVOLUTIONARY AND NOT A REFORM MAGAZINE: 
A MAGAZINE WITH A SENSE OF HUMOR AND NO RESPECT 
FOR THE RESPECTABLE: FRANK, ARROGANT, IMPERTI- 
NENT, SEARCHING FOR THE TRUE CAUSES: A MAGAZINE 
DIRECTED AGAINST RIGIDITY AND DOGMA WHEREVER 
IT IS FOUND: PRINTING WHAT IS TOO NAKED OR TRUE 
FOR A MONEY-MAKING PRESS: A MAGAZINE WHOSE FINAL 
POLICY IS TO DO AS IT PLEASES AND CONCILIATE NO- 
BODY, NOT EVEN ITS READERS. 

The Masses under Eastman, soon to be joined by John Reed as 
managing editor and Floyd Dell as associate editor, reported on the 
class war in Paterson, on the Mexican Revolution, on unemployment 
and sweatshops, on exploitation, and on the trials and tribulations 
of the I.W.W. But it also interested itself in nonpolitical causes, 
from feminism to psychoanalysis and free speech. In fact— and here 
was perhaps the major reason for its appeal— it managed to gather 
the main strands of avant garde ideas as they emerged among the 
young rebels who had come to live in Chicago’s Bohemia, in Prov- 
incetown, and especially in Greenwich Village. Menckcnians, so- 
cialists, anarchists, apolitical Bohemians, all appeared in the magazine, 
and, although they differed considerably in their positive goals, 
they all knew what they were against— middle-class culture. Al- 
though its editors had no particular liking for the more thorough- 
going experimentation in writing or the cubist art that had just 
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begun to gem notice in America, the magazine nevertheless man- 
aged to punt some of the Mriicsl work of Sherwood Anderson, 
Vschel Lindsay, Djuna Barnes, Amy Lowell, Babette Deutsch, 
Randolph Bourne, Carl Sandburg, and William Carlos Williams. 
And its cartoonists included Art Young: and John Sloan, Stuart 
Davis and Jo Davidson, Robert Minor and Eoardman Robinson, in 
fact most of the “realist” artists of the time. 

The almost instantaneous success of the magazine was probably 
due to the fact that it became a meeting ground for the revolu- 
tionary labor movement and the radical intelligentsia in the arts. 
Earlier socialist publications had had too much moral uplift to ap- 
peal to artists and writers. The Masses, by fusing revolution and 
socta ■. ' , :« many a crusade with 

gay ' ■’ . f 1 " • ition while yet enjoy- 

ing life and refusing to take iisea atriously, succeeded in 
brewing a heady mixture of art and life, of experimentation and 
rebellion, which caught the spirit of the alienated young reformers, 
radicals, and artists who were its readers. Like them, it had, as 
Granville Hicks wrote, “The seriousness of strong convictions and 
the gayety of great hopes.”' 

The Masses was run in ways that would have appalled more 
conservative publications; it was run “like a circus wagon ,” 8 Its 
editorial board usually met once a month in some author’s apart- 
ment or artist’s studio. Manuscripts were read and pictures exhibited 
and then voted upon. In addition to the editors, many friends of 
the magazine— a good part of New York’s radical intelligentsia— 
came to these meetings from rime to time. And they were encour- 
aged to vote too. Art Young tells how, at one of the meetings, 
after a vote on a poem, a man from the corner of the studio, the 
anarchist poet and restaurant manager Hippolyre Hard, shouted 
contemptuously: “Bourgeois! Voting! Voting on poetry! Poetry is 
something for the soul. You can’t vote on poetry! * These meet- 
ings were always jovial and gay. "Everybody was p hying," Gene - 
vi&ve Taggard recalled, “and the editors of The Masses were 
playing hardest of all But this gay mood did not mean that there 
were no quarrels. The art editors quarreled with the literary editors, 
and at one rime some members of the staff came close to throwing 
Eastman out. But the editors seemed able ro take all this conflict m 


their stride. 

Nobody was ever paid for anything published in the magazine. 
Eastman and Dell did receive meager salaries for their editorial 
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work because it was considered uncreative dirty work that ought 
to be compensated. Nevertheless, the magazine at no time made 
money and always had to be subsidized. Money came from rather 
unexpected sources. The $3000 that started it came from Mrs. O. ti. 

P. Belmont, divorced wife of W. K. Vanderbilt and an ardent 
feminist, and from the most respectable southern novelist, John 
Fox, Jr. # Later, in what he called his "career in high finance, 
Eastman managed to get money from such unlikely sources as the 
sister of newspaper king E. \V. Scripps, reformer Amos 
and respectable philanthropists like Samuel Untermeyer and Adolph 
Lewisohn. 

The Masses had unconventional editors, was financed by un- 
conventional methods, and waged an unceasing war against the 
conventions of American philistinism. No wonder then that Its 
audience was to be found mainly among the unconventional folk 
of Greenwich Village and their uptown spiritual allies who wished 
to identify themselves with the experimental life style and the urge 
toward greater freedom that defined the Village community. It 
appealed, above all, to the young not yet caught in the routines of 
steady jobs and the servitudes usually imposed by family life and 
responsibilities. 

The youth of the audience was matched by that of the editors. 
Max Eastman was just thirty when he took over the magazine. John 
Reed and Floyd Dell were twenty-six when they joined The 
Masses. And very few of the other staff members and writers were 
past thirty. While editors, writers, and audience belonged to the 
same generation, sharing a common feeling that they represented a 
"new wave,” they also had many background features in common. 
They came mainly from provincial middle-class Anglo-Saxon back- 
grounds. Max Eastman was the son of tiso Congregational ministers 
in upstate New York. Reed came from a wealthy upper middle- 
class family in Portland, Oregon. Floyd Dell’s father was a "-re- 
spectable” businessman in Illinois, who had been hit by the panic 
in 1873 and had become a foreman in a woolen mill but who still 
clung to “respectable” status. 

By and large, these young men were from the provinces, not 
from New York. They were of middle-class origin, not from the 
working class. No wonder, then, that they at first reacted to New 
York as if it were a strange country and reveled in exploring its 
disreputable underbelly.” Much of The Messes’ best reportage 
about New York sweatshops and the slums, about the misery of 
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immigrant living and the harshness of the class war in the textile 
mills owes its freshness to the sense of discovery among these young 
men from the provinces. They could still react vividly to an urban 
landscape that was commonplace to the bom New Yorker. Where 
the New Yorker might perceive only grayness and dullness, the 
young middle-class rebels from the small towns saw color and exotic 
appeal. 

Karl Mannheim has made the point that what distinguishes a 
“generation unit” from a merely chronological generation is “the 
great similarity in the data making up the consciousness of its mem- 
bers.” 9 Similarity of perceptions leads to similarities of responses, 
and such “formative and interpretative principles . . . form a link 
between sparsely separated individuals who may never come into 
personal contact at all/’*® “The generation-umt tends to impose a 
much more concrete and binding tie on its members I than does an 
actual generation] because of the parallelism of responses it in- 
volves/' 11 These young rebels belonged to such a “generation unit,” 
which united them despite their concrete differences. The fact that 
the bulk of their readers belonged to the same generation unit 
made for the close bonds between magazine and audience. 

The Masses defined and clarified the experience of a "genera- 
tion unit” and became the mouthpiece of the Greenwich Village 
Bohemian community. In the process, it 3ddcd one highly differen- 
tiated chord to the complex response evoked by the social and 
Cultural realities of early twentieth-century America. 

Subsequent history proved that the mixture of rebel art and rebel 
politics was not a stable one. These two elements would again 
diverge in the Twenties. But while The Masses lasted (it was barred 
from the mails because of alleged violations of the Espionage Acr, 
and its second-class mailing privileges were withdrawn in October, 
1917, because of its critidsm of the war), it established a significant 
connection between radical aesthetics and political rebellion, a con- 
nection that helped to fashion many aspects of modem American 
writing well beyond the brief years of its publication. 


THE LITTLE REVIEW 

While The Masses was indifferent to experimental writers and 
poets, The Little Rez-inv was one of the very first publications to 
provide them with an audience-even though it was an audience of 
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only about 2000 readers. The Little Review was belligerently ex- 
perimental, sponsoring the new and the esoteric, often for no better 
reason than that it was new and esoteric. The famous exchang 
between Upton Sinclair and Margaret Anderson, editor ot we 
Little Review, is indicative. Wrote Sinclair: “Please cease sending 
me the Little Review. I no longer understand anything in it, so it 
no longer interests me.” Margaret Anderson replied: “Please cease 
sending me your socialist paper. I understand everything in it, there- 
fore it no longer interests me.” 12 For a while, the masthead herniae 
The Little Review , a Magazine of the Arts. Making No Compro - 
Ttnse with the Public Taste , and this slogan did indeed quite ade- 
quately describe the contents. 

The Masses , although dominated by Eastman, was always a co- 
operative enterprise; The Little Review was Margaret Anderson s 
very personal magazine, reflecting on every page her moods, her 
enthusiasms, her rhapsodic admiration of a variety of “causes.. 
Reflecting upon Margaret Anderson’s career as an editor, one is 
forcibly moved to consider the crucial role of deviant individuals 
in intellectual and cultural life. She certainly refused to live up to 
any of the current expectations concerning the role of editor. But 
it was precisely this deviant behavior that allowed her to make a 
lasting impact. Her nonconformity and her cultivation of original- 
ity made her a “marginal woman,” but this very marginality was the 
basis of her creative performance. Had she been less idiosyncratic, 
she would have been less potent an influence on her own generation 
and the one that followed. 

Margaret Anderson was only twenty-one when she started her 
magazine. A refugee from Columbus, Indiana, she had come to 
Chicago’s Bohemia in 1913 and had started to earn a livelihood of 
sorts writing book reviews for The Dial. On the spur of the mo- 
ment, she decided that a new magazine was needed and that she 
was going to create it. Her enthusiasm was infectious; a young 
journalist on the staff of an agricultural journal offered to put aside 
enough of his monthly salary to pay the printer and the office rent. 
A trip to New York to solicit advertising from publishers netted 
$450. The magazine was on its way. No contributor would be paid, 
of course, but the magazine would print all those authors who could 
not get a hearing elsewhere. “Practically everything The Little Re- 
view published during its first year,” Margaret Anderson wrote 
later, was material that would have been accepted by no other 
magazine m the world at the moment.” 18 The first issue on March, 
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Barnes appeared first in its pages. It was the first to publish Utyricr 
and to fight for Hart Crane. And when, one month, nothing wortn 
while seemed to hare come to the editor’s attention, she broagnt 
out an issue filled largely with blank pages. ... 

The magazine’s finances were, predictably enough, even more er- 
ratic than its content. It cost over $10,000 a year to put out The Utt 
Review. So Margaret Anderson and her assistant-companion Jane 
Heap would sometimes cat nothing but biscuits for days, make their 
own clothes, do their own housework, and even cut their own hair. 
For a while, editorial offices and “home” consisted of a tent on the 
shores of Lake Michigan. At one time, the only clothes Margaret 
Anderson possessed were a hat, a blouse, and a tailored suit. The 
subscriptions from the approximately 2000 subscribers did not pay 
for even half the magazine’s cost— so the editors experimented with 
a book-mail service and later with a bookstore to make up the 
deficit. And, of course, Margaret Anderson was always trying to 
get money from wealthier friends. Once she took the subway to the 
heart of Wall Street, chose the largest building in sight, and began 
to canvass the whole building for subscriptions. 

“Wc published a hundred dollars* worth of Ulysses ,” she wrote, 
“and settled again into poverty.” And yet the magazine, apparently 
relying on a modem miracle of loaves and fishes, kept alive. 

In 1917, The Little Review was moved to New York and was 
published on the borders of Greenwich Village. In 1920, it was 
indicted and fined as a purveyor of “lascivious” writings— by one 
James Joyce. It became a quarterly in the fall of 1921 and moved 
to Paris in 1922, ceased publication from the winter of 1926 to May, 
1929, and finally, in 1929, printed its last issue (Vol. XII, 5-6) with 
a farewell piece by Jane Heap appropriately entitled “Lost: A Ren- 
aissance.” “We have given space in The Little Review ,” she wrote, 
“to 23 new systems of art (all now dead), representing 19 countries. 
In all of this we have not brought forward anything approaching a 

masterpiece except Ulysses of Mr. Joyce Self-expression is not 

enough; experiment is not enough . . . Masterpieces are not made 
from chaos . . . you can’t gee race horses from mules.” This outburst 
was a very discouraging finis to what had begun as so enthusiastic 
a voyage, but it was by no means a correct assessment of the im- 
portance of The Little Review. 

A few years before tbe demise of the magazine, Margaret An- 
derson wrote, _ My idea of a magazine which makes any claim to 
artistic value is that ... it should suggest, not conclude; that it 
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should stimulate to thinking rather than dictate thought.” 2 * This 
assessment of The Little Review's functions is much better than 
the one jane Heap provided in her post mortem. The Little Review 
constantly fed new ideas into the stream of American culture. It 
provided a gateway for ideas and techniques that were to have 
revolutionary impact on American writing, even though it also 
printed much that was simply silly and had, at best, ephemeral shock 
value. Without The Little Review , postwar fiction and poetry 
would ultimately have taken its experimental course in any case, 
but The Little Review became a “midwife of history,” accelerating 
a course that would otherwise have been delayed or beset with 
greater difficulties. The time was ripe for it, of course, and The 
Little Review actively helped to determine the literary renewal of 
the postwar years. It was a kind of informal college in which young 
writers who were to leave their marks on later literary history ac- 
quired the tools of their trade and sharpened their sensibilities as 
well as their techniques. 

The Little Review never reached an audience as wide as that 
of The Masses , and The Masses 1 audience, as we have seen, was not 
very wide. The Little Review had none of the political and social 
effects that we might associate with The Mattel. It was essentially 3 
literary man’s literary magazine. It consciously chose to address 
only the small elire of cultivated taste that concerned itself with 
artistic experimentation. But within these chosen limitations of ap- 
peal and audience, it managed to be amazingly effective as a taste- 
maker and pace-setter for the culture of postwar America. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Knowuijce may mum; foivek, BUT, EVES’ SO, .Mrs 
of knowledge have only rarely been men of power. A few indi- 
vidual intellectuals have wielded power without losing their intel- 
lectual qualities: Masaryk, Wilson, Leon Blum, Nehru, Disraeli, 
and Gladstone come readily to mind. Occasionally even groups of 
intellectuals have moved into the house of power: the Girondins 
and the Jacobins, the Bolsheviks, and, nearer to home, the founding 
fathers. Bur, except in the last case, such forays by intellectuals 
into the political domain have usually ended rarher disastrously. 
Although intellectuals have often been fascinated with power, 
although they have felt that power without knowledge is apt to lead 
to calamity, they have in the main shied away from the temptation 
to conquer power for themselves. They have more frequently at- 
tempted to exercise influence on the men of power, to make them 
instruments in their designs. They have often been advisers to the 
powerful, hoping to make them espouse their causes. We are re- 
minded of Plato in Syracuse, Hobbes and Charles II before the 
Restoration, Turgot under Louts XVI, Lord Keynes and the Treas- 
ury, the Webbs and successive British Liberal governments, and 
the “Brain Trust” under F. D. Roosevelt. But even in these cases 
the relationship between power and intelJcci usually proved to be 
unstable. The general tension between the intellectuals' preoccupa- 

ns 
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don with general and abstract values and the routine institution 
of society asserted itself. Intellectuals tended to turn in disdain iron, 
the practical concerns of decision-makers immersed in day-to ay 
compromise and adjustments, and men of power were wary o w a 
they called the impracticality and the lack of realism of mtcllcctua ■ 
Power holders and intellectuals have traditionally looked upon eac 
other with a measure of mistrust and mutual incomprehension. 0 
be sure, there have been short periods of honeymoon, but no sta e 
union has ever been achieved. 

A number of modalities characterize the relations between men 
of power and men of ideas. Intellectuals may hold power, as 1 
the Jacobins and the early Bolsheviks. They may attempt to direct 
and advise the men of power, as did the Fabians or the members 
of Roosevelt’s “Brain Trust.” They may serve to legitimize the men 
of power and provide them with ideological justifications. Td c 
ideologues under Napoleon and the Polish “revisionists” under 
Gomulka are prime examples. They may be critics of power, and, 
like Old Testament prophets, they may castigate political men for 
the errors of their ways, attempting to shame men committed to 
an ethos of compromise by holding up absolute standards of moral 
righteousness. Tlie Dreyfusards and the Abolitionists played such 
roles. Finally, they may despair of exercising influence at home and 
may turn to political systems abroad that seem more nearly to 
embody the image of their desire. 

Other types of relation between the men of power and the men 
of intellect are naturally conceivable and have been embodied m 
historical experience. There are, for example, intellectuals who, like 
the upholders of “art for art’s sake” have no relationship whatever 
with things political, for whom the world of politics is like a night" 
mare. And there are intellectuals who, without aspiring to power 
or influence, fashion countersymbols that undermine the legitima- 
tions of the men of power. Radical sectarians as well as conservative 
mugwumps may fall in this category. 

Wc shall now examine this gamut of typical relationships be- 
tween intellectual and men of power in greater detail. 

INTELLECTUALS in power 

have been intellectuals ever since Plato who have be- 
lieved that, “until philosophers bear rule, State and individuals will 
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in their turn to grasp state power. But soon the domination of the 
high priests of the historical logos was replaced by a brutal 
tatorship of bureaucratic practitioners. 

During brief periods of revolutionary exhilaration and upsurge, 
when everything seems possible and men ache with the desire 
make the world over, intellectuals have succeeded in taking pow ♦ 
But they have failed to hold it when subsequent routinized exige 
cies brought to the fore political practitioners unhampered by intc 
lect but endowed with the requisite practical skills. 


BORING FROM WITHIN 

When the times seem inconspicuous for revolutionary upheavals 
and intellectuals yet feel that it is imperative to bring about major 
changes in the operation of society, they may turn from attempts 
to gain power for themselves to the task of converting and advising 
the men of power. They then endeavor to become spiritual guides, 
directors of conscience, or chiefs of staff to the power holders. 
Despairing that their blueprints can be realized directly, they con- 
ceive of the notion that they may slowly mold reality to their liking 
by becoming gray eminences, powers behind the throne. 

This urge to influence powerful men characterized many utopian 
intellectuals just as it spread among intellectuals given to a more 
“moderate” vision of the good society. Charles Fourier, that man 
with the terrible imagination who was convinced that he alone hud 
“overcome twenty centuries of political imbecility” and that to him 
“present and future generations will owe the initiative for their 
immense happiness,” 1 made it known most humbly that he would 
be home daily at a certain hour in order that his expected political 
patron, who was to mold his flights of imagination in the thick 
paste of everyday reality, not be inconvenienced. Saint-Simon and 
Robert Owen bombarded the crowned heads of Europe with mem" 
oranda and unsolicited advice. Auguste Comte sent a copy of his 
Positive Philosophy to Emperor Nicholas I of Russia with an ac- 
companying letter in which he took for granted that the Emperor 
would avail himself of the proffered advice in order to institute the 
reforms necessary to elevate Russia to a positive society. 

topian blueprints naturally remained without immediate im* 
pact among the robust men of power to whom they were addressed. 

xet intellectuals less absolutist in their doctrine, more flexible m 
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intellectual autonomy is relinquished and the constraints on 
imposed by policy-makers arc accepted, when no independent . 
of power is available, the intellectual becomes an expert. . , 

intellectual is not allowed to select his own problems and is 
by the exigencies of the situation to work on the problems p 
to him by the policy-maker, his role comes to resemble that 
public servant who possesses peculiar skills but who must exc 
whatever the policy-maker may dictate. . . _ . , 

Particular individuals or even groups of individuals-onc tni 
of the English Utilitarians in the India Office, of. Macaulay 
Charles Trevelyan— may at times succeed in impressing their 1 
on initially reluctant and recalcitrant policy-makers. Yet, in 
great majority of cases, it remains true, in Robert K. ^ e ^ 0I V 
words, that the union of policy-makers and intellectuals tends 
be nasty, brutish, and short.® 


LEGITIMIZING POWER 

A third typical relationship between power and intellect is ° n . c 
in which intellectuals fashion a system of symbols, tissues of legid- 
mating ideas, to clothe the exercise of power. Such systems ot 
legitimation may be broadly classified into two subcategories: In- 
tellectuals may fashion new legitimations in historical situations in 
which the old ones no longer seem sufficient to shore up the edifice 
of power, or they may create entirely novel systems of legitimation 
in order to justify new systems of power. Conservative thought is 
essentially of the first kind; I shall illustrate the second by reference 
to the roles of the ideologues under Napoleon and of the Marxist 
revisionists in contemporary Poland. 

Modem conservatism, as Karl Mannheim has shown, is to be 
distinguished from traditionalism . 8 The latter tends to be unreflec- 
tive and unself-conscious, a simple turning to the ideas and styles 
of thought.of the past as sufficient guides for conduct in the p reS ' 
ent. Traditional societies are governed by the eternal yesterdays of 
custom and precedence. The matter is very different in the cas c 
of modem conservatism, which arose as a mode of defense when 
the old values and traditions were threatened and called into ques- 
tion by the Enlightenment and the French Revolution. “Conserva- 
tism, .writes Karl Mannheim, “is conscious and reflective from di e 
first, since it arises as a counter-movement in conscious opposition 
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misunderstood the new regimes, believing them to be steps on the 
road toward greater freedom, liberalism, and justice— only to dis- 
cover that, after they had done their work, they were to be 
discarded together with major aspects of the liberal ideologies that 
they had at first provided. Again the unstable relationship between 
policymakers and intellectuals becomes apparent. Even those, it 
turns out, who welcome new systems of domination and provide 
them with symbolic justification are apt, if not sufficiently pliable 
to become uncritical propagandists, to end up with the bitter taste 
of disillusionment in their mouths. 

At the accession of Napoleon, the ideologues fancied they had 
found the “man on horseback” who would usher in the reign of 
reason, but there soon came a time when the “hero of liberal ideas” 
turned against the “vermin” of ideologues and made it clear that 
there was no middle way between submission and exclusion from 
official cultural life. Many submitted, but many others chose such 
exclusion in order to keep alive the liberal vision in an autocradc 
age. Many young Polish Communist intellectuals believed for a 
bnef moment and made others believe that Gomulka would bring 
libertanan socialism, but most of them soon realized that the regime, 
though liberalized” in certain respects, was far from libertarian. 
Most of them withdrew from public political activity; others be- 
came propagandists for the regime and in this way surrendered 
freedom of action and critical distance. 
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perior virtues of another across the borders. Wc nonce then the 
curious phenomenon of intellectuals estranged from their own cu 
ture turning to another for spiritual haven and point of repair. Such 
efforts usually involve undue idealization of the external society or 
reference; blemishes that are clearly perceived at home are often 
overlooked abroad. It is as if, by a curious alchemy, the very things 
that are seen as vices at home arc transmuted into virtues when 
perceived in the context of an admired foreign society. 

Cases in point can be found in the anglomania of many French 
eighteenth-century intellectuals, in the twentieth-century infatua- 
tion with supposedly “experienced" Europe among expatriate or 
would-be expatriate American literary men in revolt against the 
uncouth “innocence" of the United States. I choose to deal 'rim 
two examples of more immediate political import: the admiration 
for Russia and China among a wide group of French intellectuals 
of the Enlightenment and the Russophilia of English and Amencan 
intellectuals during the 1930s. These groups, despite widely differ- 
ent historical circumstances, show a rather astonishing sociological 
parallelism. In both cases, anarchy and disorder at home were con- 
trasted with supposed harmony and order in the countersoderics. 
In both cases, the lowly and neglected role of intellectuals at home 
was contrasted with the supposedly elevated status that they en- 
joyed abroad. In both cases, intellectuals committed to rejecting the 
pieties of their own societies were able to construct powerful myths 
about others. In both cases, finally, intellectuals were led by estrange- 
ment from men of power at home to justify and legitimize the 
brutal exercise of power abroad. 
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among them and few of the desperately poor; most were of the 
middle class. In the early years of the Revolution, they were mai y 
of upper middle-class origin; later, petty tradesmen, small s op- 
keepers, and other lower middle-class people joined them, along 
with cobblers, masons, carpenters, and other artisans. (The new 
industrial proletariat, numerically still very feeble, was hardly rep- 
resented.) In the leadership groups and among the most active 
members, men with some education prevailed. But even they seem 
to have represented the whole range of occupations and professions 
that literate men might occupy. Given the fact that between 1793 
and 1795 about one male in twelve was a member of the Jacobins, 
it would be quite wrong to picture them as a small sect, an inter- 
nally homogeneous group of professional revolutionaries. 

The number of intellectuals increased as one moved up trie 
pyramid of power. Radical physicians were quite numerous among 
the leaders, as were ex-priests. There was also a sprinkling of la"''" 
yers and men of the theater, as well as of teachers and notaries. 
It would be unwarranted to assume that they were all disaffccte 
under the ancien regime , but many had been part of that minorit) 
of frondems that had helped to undermine its legitimations in the 
years before the Revolution. Many, perhaps most, had been mem- 
bers of the various provincial literary societies, debating clubs, pro- 
vincial academies, and Masonic lodges in which the ideas of the 
Enlightenment had been discussed and which had served to dis- 
seminate these ideas among wider strata. In all these groups, intel- 
lectuals had played leading roles, even though in most the majority 
probably consisted of solid middle-class burghers. 

As one moved, then, from the rank and file of the Jacobins to 
the leadership of the various local societies, the proportion of intel- 
lectuals increased. And if one moved from provincial leadership 
groups to the men who enacted the key political roles-depuries 01 
the Mountain in the Convention, major agitators and joumaIl sts, 
e\en leaders of the Parisian popular masses and of the Paris Com- 
mune— intellectuals became predominant: lawyers like Danton, fm 5 " 
trated scientists like Marat, journalists like Desmoulins and Hebert, 
cx-pnests like Jacques Roux, or former playwrights like the Revo- 
lutionary general Ronsin. If we finally consider the very top group, 
those twelve men who constituted the Committee of Public Safety 
urmg the Terror, we encounter only intellectuals, most of whom 
iwa grounds for considerable disgruntlemcnt and dissatisf action 
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regime, although they were not much molested at the end. As a 
Protestant, he was effectively barred from participation in civic 
affairs and had to live, at least so far as the law was concerned, 
in the interstices of society. , 

Billaud-Varenne, a trained lawyer, had not succeeded in estab- 
lishing a secure law practice. Instead he had written a comedy, 
which had failed, and several violent philosophical tracts 3 gainst 
Church and government, all of which lacked originality^ an 
brought him no success. He lived precariously on the margin or 
society. . 

Barere, Couthon, and Robespierre were moderately successful 
provincial lawyers who belonged to the “advanced set” in the liter- 
ary societies of their towns. Imbued with modem philosophy, 
committed to thoroughgoing reforms and curbs on Church and 
nobility, at odds with dominant values, they, though by no means 
consciously revolutionary, were immediately sensitive to the first 
revolutionary stirrings. 

Hirault de S£chelles, the only nobleman in the group, was a 
rich man about town. Much admired by the women of Parisian 
society, a smiling libertine, a highly cultivated lover of books, the 
author of a cynical work called Theory of Ambition , he was an 
egotist of pure water, a man few would have expected to turn up, 
even for a short period, among the stem champions of republican 
virtue. During the arncien regime , H6rault, unlike all the others, did 
not reject the cultural goals of the society in the name of counter- 
values but retreated instead into anomic withdrawal. 

Collot d’Herbois, a native of Paris, had for years prior to the 
Revolution toured the provinces as a professional actor. Under the 
ancien rigpne, such men were discriminated against in a variety of 
ways, both legal and social. Collot suffered from awareness that 
he had been welcomed to botrrgeois or noble homes only as an en- 
tertainer to contribute amusement but never as an equal. He had 
written plays that had had only moderate success. He had been a 
theater manager twice, and both ventures had ended in failure 
t rough no fault of his own. He was filled with resentment not 
on y against the nobility but also against the well-to-do middle 
c as«3 rom whom he had unsuccessfully craved recognition. 

. n i , » known about three of the twelve, the two Prieurs 
. °. r y, L . mdc 1 t * to csta blish their prerevolutionary careers. 

* should be dear that most of these men had experienced a> 
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ruled France absolutely as no monarch had ever been able to rule 
it. For one year, France bore the rule of Jacobin intellectuals, or 
one year these men of the word were men of power. 

Being intellectuals rather than realistic politicians— and intel ec- 
tuals reared in the spirit of the Enlightenment— they used this power 
in an attempt to make France over in the image of pure reason, 
cannot enter here into the specialized quarrels of historians abou 
the degree to which Jacobin doctrine and the Terror can be ac- 
counted for in terms of the compulsions of foreign war and interna 
subversion. Nor do I intend to discuss here whether or not the) 
aimed to build a truly equalitarian republic or whether or not t e 
laws of ventdsc providing for distribution among the poor of t 
property of suspects were intended only as emergency legislation. 
It suffices for our purpose to document the fact that these men 
attempted to transform radically the very fabric of French society 
and to transform it in the image of reason and virtue, as interprete 
by the philosophers, especially Rousseau. . 

The Jacobins in power were determined to make a clean brea 
with the immediate past, to kill that past, to write on a clean sheet 
of history. 4 This determination is perhaps best symbolized by their 
changing of the calendar. They sought to do away with the sym- 
bolic associations between the old calendar and the obscurantist 
past, so they made twelve new months and named them, not after 
old gods or dead tyrants, but after the works of beneficent nature 
—germinal, the month of buds, or fructidor , the month of ripen- 
ing, for example. The very continuity between past and present 
was thus to be broken; the citizens of the new republic were ever 
to be reminded that they were living in that exhilarating moment 
when a totally new society was being bom, cleansed of the vices of 
the old. 


New republican rituals and ceremonies were to replace collec- 
ts c memories encrusted with the vices of an oppressive past. It 
t ^ iat “festivals shall be instituted to remind men of 
the Deity, and of the dignity of their state . . . these festivals shall 
be named after the glorious events of our Revolution . . On spe- 
ci ic ays, there were to be festivals honoring, among many others* 
tnc supreme Being, nature, the human race, the French people* 
liberty and equality, hatred of tyrants and traitors, friendship, tem- 
perance mother-love, filial piety, and so forth. 

1 he Jacobins changed forms of dress as well as forms of address, 
nc grce?c ones fellow as citoyen , rather than as monsieur. The 
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virtuous citoyen was to wear the simple long trousers of the sans- 
cttlottes, rather than the knee breeches of the aristocracy, and a 
Phrygian bonnet or liberty cap in the place of the elaborate head- 
pieces of bygone eras. 

The rage for renaming did not stop at the calendar: Streets 
were also renamed, and men who had the misfortune to carry such 
names as Leroy changed them to Laloy. Christian names like Louis 
were changed to Brutus or Gracchus. Infants were named Consti- 
tution, Marat, Montague, and Spartacus. Even the kings and queens 
of playing cards were replaced by republican symbols. Such changes, 
and there were others, were meant to destroy historical continuity. 
In an urge to clear the road to the millennium of reason and virtue, 
the Jacobins smashed the traditional symbols. Trained and skilled in 
the manipulation of symbols, these intellectuals were well aware 
of the power of symbols over the minds of men. 

Secularized millcnarianism also helps to account for the 'Terror , 
Terror had become, especially in the last months before their fall, 
the Jacobins’ ultima ratio region. It would be superficial to explain 
this fact by the exigencies of the emergency alone; terrorism be- 
came in fact an integral part of Jacobin ideology. “At the harvest- 
time one must pluck the weeds out of God’s vineyard," Thomas- 
Muenzer, the chiliasric leader of rhe German peasant uprising, had 
written almost 300 years before their day. The Jacobins echoed him 
in their secularized terminology. The structural similarities among 
millenarian movements assert themselves beyond the particularities 
of historical circumstance.* The Jacobins sincerely believed that 
their dictatorship was nothing but a prelude to a harmonious so- 
ciety in which all coercion would become unnecessary. But pre- 
cisely the striving for so exalted a goal legitimized for them the 
recourse to terroristic means. “The Revolution will come to an 
end,” said Robespierre in his speech on the principles of political 
morality, “in a very simple way . . . when all people will have be- 
come equally devoted to their country and its Jaws. Bur we are still 
far from having reached that point ... The Republican government 
is not yet well established, and there are factions.’ Only when 
the people would the Republic 

had to continue its work. ***-- ’ 

Robespierre, “for all our ilk: it consists in obedience to tne uw »■ 
nature, which intends every man to be just, and to live a virtuous 
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life, the foundation of all society." But as long as the demands of 
nature were violated, as long as there were corruption and rasca 
and lukewarm concern with public virtue, the purge must con 
tinue. And after each orgy of violence, the blessed goal scemc 0 
recede further into the future. “The craving for violence, writes 
Robespierre’s biographer J. M. Thompson, “returns at shorter inter 
vals; the reign of virtue seems, not less desirable, but harder to 


aerneve. * , 

A few among the Jacobins came, toward the end, to understan 
the folly of establishing morality by fiat. "Let us beware of con 
necting politics with moral regeneration— a thing at present impm c " 
ticable. Moralism is fatal to freedom,” wrote Camille Desmoulins, 
erstwhile friend of Robespierre, shortly before he too was to die 
under the guillotine. He had indeed uncovered the mainsprings o 
Robespierre’s orientation, an orientation shared in varying degrees 
by the other members of the Committee until the last few months 
of its reign. Eager to regenerate the French citizenry in the image 
of virtuous Romans and Spartans, they sought to institute fraternity 
and friendship by legislative decree, to legislate morality into ex- 
istence. In the pursuit of so exalted an aim, men invested with high 


purpose and morally invulnerable need feel no pity. Their oppo- 
nents were not only in error; they were in sin. They could therefore 
be exterminated in good conscience. Those swine, vermin, reptiles 
who aimed to subvert the good work were enemies of mankind on 
whom no human pity need be wasted. 

The Jacobins had begun as sincere democrats, and one migh* 
suppose that they considered themselves democrats to the very end. 
But while they held total power, a short interval that they seemed 
to project ever further into the future, they felt the need to in*" 
pose freedom and virtue on recalcitrant men. They became not 
wicked tyrants oppressing for personal ends but conscientious 
inquisitors torturing men to save their souls.’ Robespierre was not a 
loodthirsty man; he was, as contemporaries have testified, a man 
o great sweetness of character. But once his scheme came to be 
applied by Jacobins with a monopoly on the exercise of power, the 
* J0 V 115 v * rtuous lawyer became monstrous. The Jacobins 

2l y .r,. C ^ in consequences of allowing intellectuals, p<*- 
tyt., ^t, j re ason, to remake society— and the character 

h , n X. ^ ecrcc - Once they had achieved total power, once the)' 
had moved from the role of critic to that of dictator, the hrnroni- 
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tarian, democratic, progressive man of the early Revolutionary Left 
became men who killed in 3 purely disinterested manner. 

The Jacobin intellectuals, fanatic apostles of reason, attempted 
to impose a preconceived pattern on recalcitrant social reality. It 
matters little that they believed the pattern confirmed to the “true 
nature" of society, which had been perverted by unreasonable cus- 
toms and unenlightened policies. The fact remains that they believed 
themselves the only men who understood the ways of nature. ‘‘The 
revolutionary doctrinaire,” writes J. L. Talmon, “is convinced that 
his pencil sketch is the only real thing . . . He experiences reality, 
not as an inchoate static mass, but as a denouement, a dynamic 
movement towards a rational solution. The amorphous flesh mass is 
unreal, and can be brought into shape in accordance with the pencil 
pattern. It is not something that is, but something that fails to be, 
that is not yet what it should be . . . When the revolutionary doc- 
trinaire is thwarted by the inchoate, 'unreal’ mass of flesh and the 
'irrational’ egotistic behavior of men, his impatience turns into 
exasperation.”® 

Does Talmon describe a mere psychological characteristic of the 
revolutionary doctrinaire, or does he refer to the attributes of a 
social role? 

The doctrinaire in power plays the role of the bureaucrat. 
Bureaucracy, Karl Marx wrote, is distinguished by the fact that “it 
wishes to do everything, i e., that it makes will the causa prime . . . 
The bureaucrat views the world as a mere object of his manipula- 
tion.”* Karl Mannheim has also remarked that “the mechanistic, 
rationalist, and centralizing impulse in the French Revolution . . . 
finds its exponent in the bureaucracy . . ." ,l> ’Hie bureaucrat does 
not understand that every rationalized order is only one of many 
in which socially conflicting irrational forces arc reconciled.” 1 * 
Indeed, the Jacobin regime became increasingly a regime of bu- 


reaucrats. 

Jacobinism had been primarily based on the soaitis popuLurcs, 
the revolutionary clubs. As the old state machinery gradually broke 
down, the network of citizens’ associations cotenng aU of France 
served as the basis of Revolutionary government. But « one faction 
after another was liquidated, as terror heaped upon terror finally 
smothered all free expression within the clubs as the press was 
muzzled and only a few official journals remained, active rank-and- 
file participation ceased. There remained only professional pob- 
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ticians and functionaries of the Revolution. Crane Brian d«crib« 
the situation: “We have seen how exacting were '^ self-imp 
duties of these Jacobins of 1794-the committees, th = ™ ss '° n . a . 
the infidel peasantry, the commissions, the clerkships, the in SB 
tions into markets, army supplies, hospitals. It is too much P 
citizens of a modem state already in the beginning of the m 
revolution to take self-government in the Athenian sense. h* ^ 


; increasingly a 


fore thermidor, then, the Jacobin government was i 
government of fonctionnaires . . . Nothing can be more i 
mg in this respect than a study of the after careers of t e 
active local Jacobin leaders. Man after man assumes an a PP°T\ , 


under the Directory, and ends up as a Napoleonic 


official 
for his 


position _ . . _ 

. . . Napoleon was as indebted to the Jacobin government 
cavil administration as he was to the revolutionary armies for 
military leaders. . . . Even had they not been suppressed. 
societes populaires must have become what they were fast beco 
ing in 1794, mere syndicates of civil servants.” 12 . , , * 

Brinton’s view is not based solely on the hindsight of the 
torian; some of the participants were aware of these trends. al 
Just, the most vigorous exponent of terror, the spokesman o ^ 
most determined centralizing wing of the Jacobins, jotted dot 
during the last months of the regime a series of notes, later P 
lished as “Fragments sur les institutions republicaines,” 18 in ' v 1 
one finds entries like this one: “The Revolution has grown c0 ’ 
all its principles are weakened; there remain only the red caps ' v0 
by intriguers. The exercise of terror has made crime blase, as stron ^ 
liquor makes the palate blase.” Saint-Just complained that the W' 
were revolutionary but that the organs of the law were not. p 11 
he clearly had in mind was the growth of bureaucracy. Earlier 
had said that “the ministry is a mountain of paper. I don’t kn°' v 
how the governments of Egypt and Rome managed without P a P cr 
• ■ • Deputies, generals, functionaries are surrounded by bureaus jus* 
like the men of the old regime were surrounded by palaces; not 
ing happens, but the apparatus costs enormously. . . . The bureaus 
have replaced monarchism.” Saint-Just did not exaggerate. There 
were only twelve men on the Committee of Public Safety, but > c 
employed 114 functionaries, office heads, secretaries, translators* 
And every day a new increase in the scope of the Committee s 
activities, whether in price control or security, increased the nee 
for functionaries. 

Not only did the Jacobins require more and more bureaucrats 
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the people; it is no longer the people who judge the government; 
rather the functionaries who have now coalesced impose ss cn 
upon the people.” These thoughts culminated in violent outpourings 
in the Fragments against the functionaries; “Whoever is a unc 
tionary no longer belongs to the people. . . . When one speaks to a 
functionary one should not call him citizen; this title is too grea 
for him.” 1 ® 

Saint-Just deplored the lack of participation in the soaetes ■popu- 
laircs, the drying-up of the wcllsprings of popular enthusiasm, y et 
he had no other remedy than to call for a dictator: “In every revo- 
lution a dictator is needed to save the state by force, or censors 
are needed to save it by virtue. . . . The most severe censorship 
must be exercised over the functionaries of the government— we 
must instill fear in those who govern . . ." When the bureaucratic 
mind encounters an obstacle, it calls for yet another committee to 
supervise the rest; Saint-Just called for dictators or censors, and at 
the same time he wrote, “We have too many laws and too few cw 1 * 
institutions.” 

In the spring of 1794, the Committee of Public Safety had be- 
come almost totally isolated from the citizenry, a tutelary power 
legislating bureaucratically amid the disaffection of large segments 
of erstwhile supporters and the swelling hatred of a growing num- 
ber of enemies. When finally the majority of the Convention ana 
of their own colleagues turned against Robespierre, Couthon, and 
Saint-Just, the Paris Commune attempted to rouse the people to a 
new insurrection in order to save their former heroes. But the sec- 
tions did not respond, and the people remained apathetic. When 
one of Robespierre’s supporters, Hanriot, rode on horseback through 
the streets of Paris shouting, “The people is lost because its pro- 
tector Robespierre is oppressed,” he met some twenty workers busy 
repairing the pavement of the rue Saint-Honore. He called them 
to arms; the workers looked up with astonishment, listened to the 
flood of words, then shouted a noncommittal “vive la Republiq uc 
and went back to work. 17 


The Republic of Virtue had come to an end, and the people* 
lectured at, exhorted, coerced, and terrorized for so long, looked 
on with indifference. The Jacobins had defeated the foreign enemies 
0 , ranee they had for a time inspired its citizens to acts of heroic 
valor, and they had forged a nation. But they failed to remake 
ance on t e basis of reason. “I am not made to govern,” Robes- 
pierre said m his last speech, “but only to combat crime.” But he 
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aiid his associates had in fact governed. They had had total power. 
The world had been an object of their manipulation. 

After the despots of virtue had fallen, what had been most sub- 
stantial in their work remained standing. Their government was 
dead, but their administration survived. They had attempted to 
storm heaven and to make men virtuous but had succeeded only 
in laying the groundwork for a regime that would administer them 
rationally, bureaucratically, methodically. They cleared the way for 
the military dictatorship of the man whom Mmc, de Stad called 
mockingly, “a Robespierre on horseback.” In later years, sovereigns 
and political constitutions would change, but the administrative 
bureaucracy of France remained. 18 The Jacobin intellectuals had 
started out with a burning belief in substantial rationality as the 
guide to political action; they ended as the main promoters of the 
“functional rationality” of the bureaucrat 


THE BOLSHEVIKS: INTELLECTUALS 
AS PROFESSIONAL REVOLUTIONARIES 

The small disciplined band of Russian revolutionaries who called 
themselves Bolsheviks were the Jacobins of the twentieth century. 
Their leaders and "*»»orirv of the professional revolutionists 
who constituted t * ' ,i,vs 

of 1917 belonged 

to the building of a Socialist Jiepuuuu w» . 
although considering themselves orthodox Marxists, they were not 
themselves, with a few exceptions, sons of the class to whose domi- 
nance they were committed and on whose behalf they professed 
to act. Lenin made this point clear in the early days of Bolshevism 
(1902) when he called for a party created by and mainly com- 
posed, at least at the outset, of intellectuals: . . In Russia, ne 
said, "the theoretical principles of Social Democracy originated 
alt a tether independently fmy emphasis-L.C .1 of the spontaneous 
They were a natural and m- 


sional revolutionists— Lctuu . , 

ous trade-union consciousness of Russian workers into a 1'““'* 
struggle for socialist goals. . . a. 

Lcnio used the rhetoric of Ataism, bur oo .he 
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creative role of the intelligentsia was rooted in the history of the 
nineteenth-century Russian revolutionary movement. Peter Tkachev, 
a non-Marxist revolutionary of an earlier generation, whom Lenm 
admired, expressed a similar idea when he wrote, “We should not 
deceive ourselves that the people by its own might can make a 
social revolution. The people is of course necessary for a soctf 
revolution. But only when the revolutionary minority assume the 
leadership in this revolution.” 20 The intelligentsia assumed a saliency 
in the Russian revolutionary movement, pre-Marxist as well as 
Marxist, that has had no counterpart in the West— although ^ we 
may find similar trends in today’s “underdeveloped countries, m 
order to account for this fact, we must ask. Who were the Russian 
intelligentsia? Where did they originate? 

The Russian nineteenth-century intelligentsia were heterogene- 
ous in social origins but united by education and an abiding concern 
with social problems. They had been excluded from a society stih 
largely governed by the principles of a medieval estate order. They 
were recruited both from “below” and from “above” in the social 


pyramid. Those from “below” were sons of priests, merchants, 
minor officials, impoverished squires, and even freed or runaway 
serfs, that is, raznochintsy (literally, “men of many ranks” or “un- 
rankablcs”). Belonging to no estate and to no class, with no specific 
place in the traditional structure, they were in official society with- 
out being of it. The intelligentsia also included sons of the upper 
class ■who had rejected their own class and were attempting to ex- 
t ^ ie ’ r Others, who had battened on the misery of 
the Russian people. The intelligentsia was bound together by com- 
mon alienation from the core assumptions of official society and 
also-and this feature distinguishes it from the French intellectuals 
oi the eighteenth century-from all classes of society. They were 
balanced precariously between the nobility and officialdom, on the 
rilnoT 1 ; 3n , d thc ,^ ass o{ People, silent, untutored, stubbornly 
V hC Y admonal wa y of on the other. They were 
tarv n - root 5? outcasts > leading lives of voluntary or involun- 
™ Cy 'r CrC ' 33 Bertram D. Wolfe has written, 
often withniir° U \ a pracu j; c ’ graduate clerics without benefices and 
emnneers. ? on ’ chemists without laboratories, technicians, 

ioSnaW S™” 5 f ° r whom industry had as yet no need, 
without nartiJJ •% pu ! ,1,c ’ educators without schools, politicians 
ignored bv the n^ 0 ! °£!?^ and statcSTn en rejected by the state and 
ignored by the people.^ Highly ^vated, possc J d of aquisite 
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moral and social sensibilities, they lived in a society in which the 
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scssed.” Nechaev, Bakunins 
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creed: “The revolutionary is a dedicated man. He has no personal 
interests, no personal business, no sentiments, no attachments, no 
property, not even a name. Everything in him is absorbed by one 
single thought, one single passion: the revolution . . • The revo u- 
tionary considers himself a capital to be spent for the triumph o 
the revolution.”** 

Toward the end of the century, the fathers of Russian Marxism 
attempted to create a revolutionary movement in opposition to 
populism and revolutionary terrorism. Once industrialization ha 
finally made its first tentative steps and promised to break the crust 
of Russian stagnation, they oriented themselves to the Industn 
workers. But, even though they disowned the nineteenth-century 
revolutionary movement and derided its representatives as unscien- 
tific, romantic, and idealistic, they could not in fact reject a heritage 
so peculiarly their own. Plechanov, Lenin, Trotsky, and the major- 
ity of Bolshevik leaders were the legitimate heirs of the Herzens, 
the Chemyshevskys, the Nechaevs. Even though they differed from 
them in program and orientation, they were also of the intelli- 
gentsia. They shared the perennial problems of the intelligentsia as 
well as the glory of its tradition of critical rejection. 

Their fathers had, for the most part, been neither peasants nor 
workers but rather professionals. Lenin’s father was a school in- 
spector, Bukharin’s a teacher, Kamenev’s an engineer, KrestinskyS 
a teacher— although Stalin’s father was a shoe worker of peasant 
background. Trotsky’s father was a rich tenant farmer. Most or 
them had attended the university, and many had been expelled for 
revolutionary activities. Most of the leaders had done some “post- 
graduate studies” in the “university for revolutionaries” that Si- 
berian exile provided for the Tsar’s enemies. 

, The Bolshevists’ orientation, even more than their origins, fur- 
nishes clues to their intimate familiarity with the problems of the 
intelligentsia. The very violence of their efforts to sever their ties 
with certain traditions of the intelligentsia testifies to the hold these 
tra mons had on them.** Their emphasis on the supreme importance 
ot activity can be interpreted as a reaction against the apathy and 
intense self-absorption of the nonpolitical intelligentsia. To Lenin, 
. ^ t f rOC ! Turgenev and Chekhov, so intensely introspective 
W n ° Ca F adty to act * sccmcd the very embodiment of 

ro W Lwr US tendc ™^« that had to be rooted out if Russia was 
that “nanir? *° nvard - Turgenev’s Rudin, of whom the author wrote 
las . . . denied . . . him the power of action, the abil- 
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in tune with the trends of history. The party, to the Leninist, was 
the embodiment of the forces of progress. It could do no wrong, 
for by definition it was the very incarnation of historical reason i 
a world of irrationality. . 

The Bolshevists saw the surrounding world as an amorpnou 
mass of enemies and the party as shock troops of historical neces- 
sity. Hence the prevalence of military rhetoric in the writings o 
the Bolshevist leaders, the stress on the necessity of hardness, o 
“iron discipline,” of total commitment. . . 

The political organization conceived by Lenin had many sunt 
larities to a religious sect. The sect is, in Max Weber’s terminology, 
“an association of religiously qualified ... [it has] the ideal of t e 
‘ecclesia pura,’ the visible community of saints .” 30 The sect »S an 
exclusive body of special religious performers, a religious elite. 
Similarly, the Bolshevist party had, according to Lenin, to limit its 
membership to those “who shall devote to the party not only their 
spare evenings, but the whole of their lives .” 31 It was “a militant 
organization of agents .” 32 “Without the ‘dozen’ of tried and tal- 
ented leaders . . . professionally trained,” wrote Lenin, “schoole 
by long experience and working in perfect harmony, no class jn 
modem history is capable of conducting a determined struggle* 
For fifteen years, the energy of Lenin and his collaborators was 
concentrated on the building of this party of professional revolu- 
tionaries. There were ups and downs, tactical advances and retreats, 
interminable doctrinal discussions, Byzantine quarrels over the mean 
ings of particular passages in Marx (for such meanings had to b e 
interpreted anew in terms of the political needs of the moment)* 
But all this activity amounted to little in the perspective of the 
overriding aim: to forge the party. Once in possession of this P cr ‘ 
fcctcd organizational tool, and given the right moment, the Bolshe- 
vists hoped finally to be able to escape the deadening weight ^ 
mstory, of the inactivity and isolation of the intelligentsia. “Hating 
the past and knowing how to discard its deadening decay, which 
strangles every living thing,” 3 * the party would open the road to 
mocracy C transformat ‘ on of slothful Russia into a socialist de- 

J'Zr"' " 1 °™ nt when thc political sect could be tested in 
seM to , ramC ; ° n ,hc cvc of 'he February Revolution, Lcn o' 
may not lSL “!? ° f ^ un ? h students, “we of the older generation 
see the decisive battles of this coming revolution. 
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reflections did not in fact inform Lenin’s subsequent actions. The 
party in motion exemplified what Lenin had stressed earlier: t e 
primacy of action over thought. 

When the Bolshevists attained state power, they postponed the 
application of ideas like those Lenin had expressed in State an 
Revolution to an ever receding morrow. They could not yet trust 
the errant impulses of peasant masses held in subjection for cen- 
turies. It was an emergency situation. The Revolution had not yet 
spread to the more advanced countries of the West, and it was still 
necessary' to rely on the party to guide the masses as teachers and 
leaders. The party, not the masses, would have to be the “motor 
of history” in the period to come. Spontaneity, unguided, would 
mean the death of the Revolution. To be sure, the party must 
always feel the pulse of the masses, and its tactical course must be 
dictated by the circumstances of the moment, but it alone must 
finally take decisive action, for it alone was the embodiment of 
historical consciousness. 


In November, 1917, 240,000 members of the Bolshevik Party— 
their numbers were soon to grow— assumed control of Russia* 
Within a few days, the Council of People’s Commissars issued de- 
crees changing the institutions of the old order from top to bottom- 
Hcnccforth all authority belongs to the Soviets.” “Landed p r0 ~ 
prictorship is abolished forthwith without compensation.” “All the 
classes of society existing up till now in Russia, and all divisions 
of citizens, all class distinctions and privileges, class organizations 
and institutions ... are abolished.” “All ranks are abolished.” “The 
Council of People’s Commissars resolves to abolish all existing gen- 
eral legal institutions, such as district courts, courts of appeal . • ♦ 
and to replace all these institutions with courts established on the 
basis of democratic elections.”” In one gigantic sweep, the Bob 
sheviks cleared away the heritage of Russia’s past. In the first few 
weeks and months of their reign, they were ready to remake Russia 
m tire image of their desires. 

.,\Y C ” nnrit foll °,"' thc story of their efforts. We need only tf 
X” by 'he incredible years of famine and civil war. 

White Cn.°l m jH ,3n hardship and chaos, of bitter struggle with 
oftm thr«te„?l n° PP °- Sid0n within - aftcr Coital struggles that 

in“S"„g ‘ h ' ^ 

cover,- war a nd the beginning of economic re- 
co>er>. a relaxation of the tight terroristic rein might have been 
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spread to the very instrument in which the purpose and direction 
of the Revolution was vested. Bukharin had already said in a bitter 
joke that the history of mankind was divided into three grea 
periods: the “matriarchat,” the “patriarchat,” and the secretariat. 
With the mass of the population worn out, tired, weary of 1 
exertions, and with the unorthodox in the Soviets and even wit n 
the party itself silenced by terror or administrative fiat, the bureau 
crats came into their own. Lenin sensed all this change and suffcrc 
forebodings that the Revolution might be buried in bureaucratic 
administration. Yet he still believed that the isolation of Russia an 
its backwardness, along with the regime’s need for the services o 
functionaries of the old order for want of trained new men, ac- 
counted for these developments. He never understood that bureau- 
cratization followed directly from his own principles. Like the 
Jacobins, the Bolshevik intellectuals who led the party had, in the 
process of action, fallen victim to domination by the tools they had 
employed. He who desires to make the world over through the 
decisive action of a chosen elite, even though his intentions may 
be idealistic and democratic, is finally caught in the inherent logic 
of his actions: Without participation of the governed in the politi- 
cal process, the tools of political action appropriate power. Then, 
as Robert Michels had written a few years before the Revolution, 
“mechanism becomes an end in itself.” 1 * 

Lenin died early in 1924- “The government was dead, the ad- 
ministration survived.” The anti-intellectual element among the 
Bolsheviks won the upper hand. Stalin, Secretary General of the 
Party, waited in the wings. No intellectual but a patient, methodi- 
cal organizer, he shuffled his file cards filled with the personal 
histories of all Party members, appointed his men to key posts, en- 
sured that the Party's activity would thenceforth be controlled 
from his Moscow office. Trotsky waged an intellectually brilliant 
battle against the growing bureaucratization and gathered around 
him the elite of the younger intellectuals as well as many of the 
°J dC ^ BQhhCviStS - But man >' ma >' have aAed themselves why they 
should now trust Trotsky who had previously been among the most 
extreme advocates of action by administrative fiat. Trotsky 
defeated and driven into exile. Many of the old Bolsheviks resigned 
themselves to serve the regime in various capaeities-a few years 
later most of them were purged after mock trials or by gunshots 
m the cellars of the G.P.U. “The old Bolshevik Party,” wrote 
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collectivism into the language of unionists, town councilors, and 
vestrymen. They were ready to provide face, statistics, an o 
lines of reform projects to anybody who was interested. Amen 1 
poor laws and factory acts, municipalizing gas and water supp i 
revamping the educational system, social-security legislation— sue 


were their immediate concerns. _ . 

Men of power are too often hampered in their work by 1 
cient factual information, which bureaucratic experts attempt 
monopolize. In Max Weber’s words, “The ‘political master n 
himself in the position of the ‘dilettante* who stands opposite t e 
‘expert,’ facing the trained official . . . every bureaucracy seeks 
increase the superiority of the professionally informed by keeping 
their knowledge and intentions secret.”* The Fabians’ peculiar ro e 
was to function as unofficial expert “clerks” to any decision-make 
hampered by lack of expert advice. Beatrice Webb may have been 
a bit too sanguine when she noted in her diary that . . no young 
man or woman who is anxious to study or to work in public afiai 
can fail to come under our influence.” 10 But even if this P|^ c 
does not quite describe a reality, it describes an ambition. When 
the radicals on the London County Council needed a platform, t c 
Fabians provided the London Program for them; they were simi- 
larly instrumental in promoting the Local Government Act of 188 • 
The Education Acts of 1902 and 1903, which fundamentally alterc 
the British educational system, were partly based on a Fabian tract 
written by Sidney Webb. Examples could be multiplied. Once a 
reform act was passed, it had to be made to work, and the Fabians 
therefore published series of tracts explaining its operation to die 
local people who were to apply it: The Parish Councils Act: 

It Is and Hoou To Work It (Fabian Tract # 53— more than 30,000 
copies sold in five months); Question for Parish Council Canat- 
dates (Tract 56), Parish Council Cottages and How To Get Them 
(Tract 63), Parish Councils and Village Life (Tract 106), and so 
°”* Th ‘ ekssly t .^ c Chians published pamphlet after pamphlet an 
addressed meeting after meeting explaining the intricacies of £ oV ' 
ernmcntal procedure or reform legislation. During 1891-189*’ 
3339 ectures were given by 117 Fabian Society members. In 1 89** 
ten " e 'v tracts, four pamphlets, and six leaflets, as well as reissues 
ot all the old ones, were published, 333,500 copies printed, and 
98,349 disttihmeii; 378,281 tracts were distributed in 1891 -t89'- 
n addition, many Fabians wrote for the various liberal dailies and 
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ao impact on the political and intellectual ^enc. it would havc to 
be through methods congenial to their peculiar gifts and the P 
ticular stations and training. They meant to mobilize the energy o. 
trained and organized reason to subvert and neutralize the untrained 
rhetoric of the men of power. The troubled conscience of late 
Victorian middle-class society gave them their chance. 

The early Fabians-Sidney Webb, Bernard Shaw, Graham 
Wallas, and Sidney Olivier-were, of course, uncommonly gi»e 
men. But Fabian ideas and Fabian methods and doctrine cmm 
be said to have been the product of any individual thinker. 1 ney 
emerged as the genuine results of close partnership among t ^ 
men. “It was this exceptional group of leaders," wrote Pease, a 
intimate friends, all loyal to each other, and to the cause the) v/er 
associated to advocate . . . that in a few yeare turned an obsctu 
drawing-room society into a factor in national politics. 3 
Fabians pooled their brains in a concerted effort to permeate t ® 
fabric of British political and social life. As individuals, they nug 
well have remained without influence; as a group, they prove 
capable of controverting once and for all the legend of the inheren 
incapacity of men of knowledge to act upon the body politic. 


Fabianism was a collective phenomenon. . . 

The Fabians’ close partnership can be related in turn to simi- 
larity among their key members in social background and station, 
as well as in ideas. The Fabians were, in their large majority, mid- 
dle-class thinkers whose social consciences had been aroused in the 
social and intellectual crisis of the i88os. In the period that saw the 
birth and growth of the Fabian Society, the long domination o 
middle-class liberalism had come to an end. Many diverse thinkers 
were groping for a doctrine to replace the laissez-faire that ha 
characterized the preceding age. 4 Social reform was in the air, and the 
Victorian mind was slowly awakening from its dogmatic slumbers. 
Young middle-class rebels looked at the ugliness of slums, the poverty 
that seemed never to decrease despite the vaunted glories of prog' 
ress, the general squalor that appeared to be the result of domina- 
tion by the “shopkeeper mentality” over the preceding half century* 
Many young rebels turned toward social -reform movements of 


various kinds, from settlement houses to the Salvation Army or 


other church w’ork. Others were attracted by the Marxist socialism 
of H. M. Hyndman or the utopian romantic socialism of William 
Morris. But Sidney Webb, Sidney Olivier, and Frank Podmorc— 
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who gave the Fabians their name— were men trained in the rigorous 
routines of the civil service, as were many other less known 
Fabians. Not for them the romantic visions of the disciples of 
Morris or the Marxian ideology of class struggle put forth by 
Hyndman’s followers in the Social Democratic Federation. They 
searched for a solution less utopian, less visionary, more practical 
and hard-headed. Their socialism was to be anchored in concern 
for rigorous administrative method and empiricism. They drew on 
the heritage of Bcntham and Mill rather than on that of Hegel 3nd 
Marx. 

Fabbn doctrine, as it slowly developed, emphasized the in- 
evitability of gradu3lncss” and the prosaic task of providing those 
who make decisions in the body politic with facts and reasone 
arguments in order to sway them in the direction 0/ socialist re- 
form. When H. G. Wells challenged Fabian doctrine and admon- 
ished his fellow Fabians, “Make socialise and you will achieve 
socialism," the majority of Fabians agreed with Peases r «I • 
“The work of the Fabian Society has been 1 not to mate soaatote, 
but to make socialism." G. B. Shaw, the Fabiarts majo P „ ' 

revealed the crux of their political attitude when he wrow , \ 
set ourselves wo definite tasks: first, to provi e ap j was 
program for a Prime Minister converted to S ci 
converted to Free Trade; and second, to make > 1 \ 
matter of course for the ordinary respccra e g 
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don't much cure what persons or which party gets the credit. *• 
“Moreover,” she wrote somewhat later, “we resolutely re 
believe that any good person properly informed could be otner- 
wise than a Progressive”” Still later, she declared Wc should 
continue our policy of inoculation— of giving to each class, . 
person, coming under our influence, the exact dose of co ec 
that they were prepared to assimilate.” 11 _ . * 

After the founding of the Labour Party, the Fabians in g 
and the Webbs in particular worked less closely with the U 
and Conservative politicians, but even then their essential met 
and creed did not change in any fundamental way. “We staked o 
hopes on the organized working class,” wrote Beatrice V e * 
"served and guided, it is true, by an elite of unassuming expe 
who would make no claim to superior social status, but wou 
content themselves with exercising the power inherent in superior 
knowledge and longer administrative experience.” 1 * 

H. G. Wells, in The New Machiavellians , drew a fiercely saanc 
pen portrait of the Webbs. Two typical passages bear quoting here 
because they convey much of the character of Fabian method. 

At the Bailey’s one always seemed to be getting one’s hand on the very 
strings that guided the world. You heard legislation projected to alicct 
this "type” or that; statistics marched by you with sin and shame an 
injustice and misery reduced to quite manageable percentages, you joun 
men who were to frame or amend bills in grave and intimate exchang 
with Bailey’s omniscience, you heard Aldora canvassing approaching 
resignations and possible appointments that might make or mar a revo- 
lution in administrative methods, and doing it with a vigorous direct 
ness that manifestly swayed the decision; you felt you were in a sort 0 
signal box with levers all about you, and the world outside there . • • 
running on its lines in ready obedience to these unhesitating lights, true 
and steady to trim termini.” 

I can still recall little Bailey, glib and winking, explaining that democracy 
was really just a dodge for getting assent to the ordinances of the expert 
official by means of the polling booth . 21 


The total personalities of Fabians like Sidney Webb were har- 
nessed to the tasks of reform through persuasion and permeation- 
He went only once in his life to hear a Wagnerian opera. When 
asked whether or not he had enjoyed it, he replied, “Oh, yes* " fC 
had a most enjoyable evening. We happened to be sitting just be- 
hind Herbert Samuel. I was able to have a most useful conversation 
with him in the interval on the incidence of sickness in pregnancy.’ 
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Furthermore, many Fabians had money with which to buy tunc. 


my raoiaui , c j r( . 

After their marriage. Sidney and Bc , a,ri u ce . Web !;T Sl ^^„ h ! lcnt I 
signed from the Civil Service shortly before them 
had between them an income, mamiy Beatrice s^ of a 
year, with income tax at sixpence on the pound.” On this sim it Y 
could live comfortably and with a sufficient margin to * ec P , 
retary and domestic help. Not all Fabians lived in such < eomlom 
but even in the early days of the society its key member i were 
never so absorbed by the daily struggle to make a living ^as , 

to restrict their activities for the Fabian Society. The Fabians 
live “for,” and not “off” politics, for they were economically 
dependent of the income politics can bring . 21 

Another highly important factor was the amazing esprit ae y 
among the key Fabians. Although the Society was natU j 3 %.*j 
free from rivalries and enmities, Webb, Shaw, Wallas, and U i 
were bound to one another by close ties of personal friendship, 
that, “For many years there were probably few evenings and 
holidays which two or more of them did not spend together. 
The key figures in the movement were united not only by n 

ideas but by complex ties of sentiment and affection. The 12 
society, especially in its early years, was a kind of fraternity. 

Although the Fabian rank and file did not have the exception* 
abilities of the main leaders, they nevertheless formed an unusua } 
talented group. But, whatever die natural intellectual endowmen 
of its members, the very structure of the Society fostered _ c 
growth and display of trained intelligence. The frequent meetings 
revealed a high and exacting standard of debate. The numbers at- 
tending were most of the time not very great— forty or fifty usual!) 
—but they were not passive audiences, for nearly all attending v-ere 
practiced debaters and speakers . 29 Much like American Trotsky 1 ^ 
in a later day, Fabianism proved to be a demanding school o 
rhetoric; it sharpened dialectical skills and taught its members the 
art of persuasion. Many of the Fabians, in addition, were trained, 
as Bernard Shaw had been, in the bracing school of open-air props 
ganda . 90 And writing a Fabian tract or pamphlet meant that one 
had to submit to the exacting criticism and scrutiny of scores o 
fellow Fabians. 

The Society instilled in its members a sense of dedication, 2 
pride in the high seriousness of their calling and tasks. Though very 
loose in structure and therefore quite different from religious sects, 
it nevertheless fulfilled certain functions of “socialization” for 
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members that were none too different from those fulfilled by 
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use of their knowledge contributed materially to that transforma- 
tion of law, government, and public opinion that change 
land of Gladstone into the England of Attlee and of Wdson. In th 
light of this historical example, it is hard to maintain that in 
tuals are inherently incapable of influencing the course otpo 
events. Boring from within the house of power, the Fabians P 
meated it and managed to twist its inhabitants to many of their o 
ends. They did not institute collectivist socialism in England, n 
they laid the foundations on which the welfare state was later u 


THE BRAIN TRUST COURTS POWER 

“A plague of young lawyers settled on Washington, wrote 
George Peck, the veteran farm leader, sourly recalling the ear > 
days of the New Deal, and “they all claimed to be friends of some 
body or other, mostly of Felix Frankfurter and Jerome Fran '• 
They floated airily into offices, took desks, asked for papers an 
found no end of things to be busy about.”” Nor were these young 
lawyers the only group of intellectuals who swarmed to Washing- 
ton in the first months and years of the New Deal administration. 
Young economists from Columbia and Harvard, agricultural experts 
from Cornell, monetary experts, social workers, sociologists, an 
political scientists came by the hundreds. Before they arrived, three 
brilliant younger intellectuals from Columbia— Raymond Moley* 
Rcxford Tugwcll, and Adolf Berle— had already constituted the 
Brain Trust that had developed many of the ideas Roosevelt ha 
used so effectively during his campaign. 

The Columbia trio recruited many of their friends; Felix Frank- 
furter recommended brilliant young lawyers with whom he had 
worked; Justice Brandcis suggested former law clerks and associ- 
ates* Within a few months, the whole staid atmosphere of Wash- 
ington officialdom was utterly transformed by scores upon scores 
of brash young men who had descended upon the scene. These 
young men fresh from the campus and the classroom were joined 
by others— militant midwestem progressives, agrarian reformers, 
former Bull Moose champions, municipal reformers, veterans of au 
the liberal causes since the days of TTteodore Roosevelt. But the 
younger men gave the Washington scene its characteristic new 
atmosphere. 

These young journalists, administrators, lawyers, economists. 
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and social scientists, though possessed of diverse backgrounds, ex- 
periences, and training were bound together not only by a certain 
similarity in ideas and middle-class backgrounds but by member- 
ship in a common generation unit.” Bom mainly between 1895 and 
1905, they shared a common experience of recent historical events. 
Although they might never have come into personal contact with 
one another prior to 1933, the very fact that they had perceived 
the events of recent hisrory and had been marked by them m simi- 
lar ways created bonds among them and distinguished them from 
an older generation. This similar location in generational terms, 
despite diversity in other aspects, created a similarity of 0U “ Q ® k '’ 
Although some had already made impacts in their respective helds, 
few were yet frozen into permanent careers. Many had drifted from 
one field to another in the Twenties, restless and vaguely ^on- 
tented; others came straight from the campus open to new winds 
of doctrine, alienated from ■ - ' ---7; 

have failed the country so s ' * , ' . j t j iem 

the Depression had been a ■ ' , ' 

more deeply than it had marked the older 
faced the Depression mote adequately protected by mental rouones 
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way ro mUvemKstic standards o uc^ ^ dlvcrsc political orgam- 

Thcsc young intellectuals had ^ Socialists and former 
zarions: There were among th _ mf)Crats . Many, on the other 
Republicans, Progressives ; as w 1 » ^ acd ; hicS . Most came be- 

hand, had never y« *f the Depression and **J*^£% 

tions and ob- 

, from the pre- 

jeetives of unrestricted privau. L ‘*;, * social dislocations 

vailing institutional pieties through the politic 
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of the previous few years, they believed that business no 

longer be trusted to set its own house in order. They h q 
divergent ideas on what should be done. Some continued to ttunk 
in the Brandeis tradition of trust-busting and “the curse o gn > 
others, with visions of the World War I War Industrie Board 
dancing in their heads, dreamed of vastly more ambitious schemes 
to replace the old competitive system by some kind of 

ment in industry under Washington’s supervision. But whatev 

their differences, they all felt the urgency of the situation; some 
thing had to be done, and it had to be done now. , . 

To be sure, the newcomers did not take over the admin 
tion. The Bureau of the Budget, the Treasury, the Federal Keserv 
Board, and the Department of Commerce were sail manne y 
conservative old hands, but the new men were in urgent 
in the new agencies. Harry Hopkins, a crusading social ' wor 
from Iowa, was appointed Federal Relief Administrator. The e 
nessee Valley Authority was run by Arthur Morgan, A ntl0 _ 
College president; Harcourt A. Morgan, President of the University 
of Tennessee; and a young lawyer protege of Felix Frankfurt, 
David Lilienthal, who had worked with Governor Phil LaFolJe 
of Wisconsin. In the National Recovery Administration, Gene 
Hugh Johnson was flanked by a young labor lawyer from Chicago, 
Donald Richberg. The young men assumed many staff positions in 
the older agencies as well. In the Department of Agriculture, Henry 
Wallace’s new general counsel, a brilliant liberal lawyer name 
Jerome Frank, brought in Thurman Arnold and Abe Fortas from 
Yale Law School and Alger Hiss, Lee Pressman, John Abt, an 
Nathan Witt from Harvard Law School. The N.R.A. Consumer 
Advisory Board included such left-wing economists and sociolo- 
gists as Paul H. Douglas, Dexter M. Keezer, and Robert S. Lynn. 
Leon Henderson, a young economist from the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, headed the N.R.A. Research and Planning Division and be- 
cimc N.ILA.’s chief economist. In P.W.A. and W.P.A., in C-W.A-, 
in C.C.C., in S.R.C.— in the whole bewildering array of new alpha- 
betical agencies created from scratch in record time, the new men 
achieved rapid influence and eminence. 

In the old established departments, it took many years to climb 
the bureaucratic ladder; no such handicaps prevailed in the ne'V 
agencies and in the research staffs of the older ones. In the exhilarat- 
ing atmosphere of New Deal Washington, it looked as if careers 
were at last fully open to talent, as if the barriers erected by prece- 
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dence, tradition, and customs to ensure that only F°P”lr s«onrf 

suddenly had roles in determining j^ons; young 

had opportunities to influence high- , . m ,lk-msrkct agree- 

Harvard lawyers found themselves working on millr mars 

ments, surplus relief, or mine 'vaSH- . alertness, excite- 
The new young men brought to :l,„ ro vise. They were 

ment, and willingness to expenmen applying them in the 

at home in the world of we re g neralists, not spe- 

anv nroblem at hand. They were genet , 



and passed rapidly from feelmgs E alive . 

moods of frustration and despair. Thy executive rather 

The vast maiority of new men worked^ ^ ^ fcw inW ally 
than the legislative branch of g Thc> , W ere researchers and 

had maior executive respons«ti«-Th > originated the 

advisors, they drafted laws " ± "fininrators were to app£ 
schemes that older and more wh0 could transform 

They saw themselves mainly ?? from w ithin. In the exhilanmng 

the apparatus of power by boring^ ^ sKmcd quite possible to 
atmosphere of the early ' throug h well chosen moves o f 
change the shape <1 A ™. c : tim £ at least since World 3 

Washington scene. For the * * " vcen w „ridng for reform 

no contradiction seeme government itself seeme 

working for the govenunenn The jo , hc v5ry struc 

embarked on the gipntic enterprise 

turc of American society. . ...re at work in the 


SSsSsBa-caMag 

^rTrot^being^epelled^y ^^^he^^r^efotm 


femora plausScm ^^Id^akeTpmsWe to affect the 

the governmental app- progressive directio ■ d so dal 

situations in the Eng 
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i 93 os were obviously quite different, we find a number of a*** 
similarities between the Fabians and the early ca * --w 

groups were recruited from young generations, both were m y 
middle-class in origin, and both, whether by design or arcurn 
had adopted a strategy of boring from within the house of po • 
Both were able, to significant extents, to change the soaal 
political climates of their times. Yet their differences are even 
striking than their similarities. 

The New Dealers never created a coherent program or a 
mon platform similar to that of the Fabians. As individuals, t cy 
achieved considerable influence in particular agencies; they s P 
programs and influenced legislation and executive action, but t y 
never had the coherence of outlook or the steadiness of aim t 
characterized the Fabians. The New Dealers were, from the egm 
ning, individual intellectuals bound by no commitment to 
discipline or group loyalty similar to that of the Fabians. They 
lacked a community that might have served as a means of soert 
control, as a disciplining agent, as a common point of reference. 
They were, in essence, lone wolves bound to some colleagues J 
similar ideas in a particular venture but separated from others— w 
may have had essentially the same ideological orientations— by the 
requirements of departmental struggles and internal power align- 
ments. When T.VA. men were locked in battle with the De- 
partment of the Interior; when Lilienthal men fought Arthur 
Morgan men in T.VA.; when Johnson men fought Richbcrg nien 
in N.RA, what divided them in most cases was not so much major 
intellectual orientations as the requirements of factional battle or 
departmental politics. The intensely ambitious young New Dealer 
was not restrained by allegiance to a systematic set of ideas and a 
coherent group of like-minded men, coparticipants in a crusade. 
The Fabians banded together in devotion to a common cause; the 
New Dealers were individual warriors fighting single combats a 5 
the exigencies of the moment required. 

The Fabians, furthermore, limited themselves mainly to giving 
unobtrusive advice to the men of power. Although some of them, 
at times in their careers, achieved personal political power, they did 
so, as it were, only by historical accident. Fabian tactics and meth- 
ods committed them to remaining in the background, free from 
the dramatic entanglements of open political battle, free also from 
the burdens and corruptions of power. Much of their effectiveness 
arose from the fact that they were not seen as serious contenders 
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they attempted, often quite : successfully , 

themselves. Not for them IlCroc 0 .. . . , n ] e t t. c \- were faced 
But once they had entered «he taefleetuals who 
■with the stumbhng block that has f ,L antagonism of power 
aspire to exercise power on then owm the antago^ rf ^ 

and intellect. When intellect bccoro es ancillary, to 

it loses its essential character and ««■» ly To the extent 

harness it to the chanor of po r they changed their 

that New Deal intellectuals P«ha P s than 

roles: They became men of power, more 

their predecessors, but not «se n ““ y D Icrs ever achieved signifi- 
Yet not all, not even most . New ^ mffit of them soon 

cant measures of political po» ■ > distinguished the enthusi- 

lose many of the „ Washington in the spring of 

astlc young men who had arrive 

‘ 9! Those young men, ^'“'^^v^had^previously manned 
work in the new agencies becam apparent that the very 

:rs o , p o“fpS°of 


intellectual became indistinguis often 

ends of the policies / ^ domesticated rc f orm orien- 

ration of the early mew n 
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cies for intellectuals, much as the Protestant Ethic legitimized 
capitalist acquisitiveness for entrepreneurs. In both cases w 
earlier been considered a vice had become canonized a * 

and, in both cases, once the new pattern had been secure X 
tionalized, the practitioners no longer needed the support u 


“From time to time,” wrote Robert Michels almost fifty y 
ago, “the state, embarrassed by the increasing demand for P 0S1 . 
in its service, is forced to open the sluices of its bureaucratic 
in order to admit thousands of new postulants and thus to trans 
these from dangerous adversaries into zealous defenders and P^ 
sans. There are two classes of intellectuals. Those who have 
ceeded in securing a post at the manger of the state, whi t 
others consist of those who . . . have assaulted the fortress wit o 
being able to force their way in .” 85 The New Dealers who remtud 
in the administration had forced their way in for the most idea i ^ 
of motives; they were nevertheless transformed from “dangerou^ 
adversaries” into “zealous defenders” by the pressures of bureau 


cratic machinery. _ - 

The bureaucratic intellectual allows the policy-maker to de 
the goals of his activities, thus implicitly lending his skill and know 
edge to the preservation of institutional arrangements. He t u 
abdicates the critical role of the intellectual, for he is in clte 
barred from defining his own problems and choosing such pt° 
lems in the light of his own values. Those New Deal intellectua 
who had originally come to Washington because of their divorce 
from traditional values and who stayed on in the bureaucracy 
gradually came to accept the framework of the policy-makers. 
Many others left Washington in various degrees of frustration an 


disillusionment. 


The exhilarating mood of the early New Deal could not be sus- 
tained for long. By the end of the decade, most of the hopeful young 
intellectuals of the early Thirties who had remained in Washington 
had been transformed into cynical operators or tame experts. Many 0 
the central figures of the early New Deal, perhaps most, had long 
since left the Washington scene. The young New Deal intellectua 
had made a significant impact on American political and social life 
and the effects of their actions would be felt for a long time to 
come— but they had proved once again that the role of the man 
power and the role of the intellectual cannot be successfully com- 
bined. Once again, it was shown that, in order to play one’s 
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among the powerful successfully, as a participant or as a compliant 
expert, a sacrifiehmt intellectvs is required. 
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NAPOLEON AND THE IDEOLOGUES 

"this gloomy metaphysics which sub y ml king th Uw s 

which to bie the lessons of history, 

attune to knowledge of the - fu j p ranc c must be attribu e . 

that all the misfortune of our b J, „ ntc d his spleen on the me 
It was not the first t.me that he had 'ten ^ ^ ^ spoken 

whom he called dtnOTe 'U 'idans who ought to be throt™ mto 

of "a dozen or fifteen me P > ; around me. He 

a pond. They are swarming ^jXnbedles who sigh from the 
fetted to the idfo/opteras o{ t he press and of spe . 

bottom of their souls DU blic opinion.”’ . . ^ 

£m‘iS?jrrjfSj5B*s 

attention . 4 By tracing the sour f th( , more general problem 

rclado^m'betwce^npjlectuals^and^ men^of been^ comed^^n^^ by 

AssSE S "ry. the major phiiosopher 
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denote a philosophical discipline that took as its E™ 1 “ 
and describe the operation of the human mind m the , 

pirical manner appropriate to description of an ob] 
mineral or a plant. Continuing the tradition of Condillac U 
and his cothinkers insisted that ideas must always be trace 
to sensations. Analysis of the processes of the human mi « 
formation of ideas would lead to a scientific discipline ^ 

allow recognition of truth and detection of error in t le , 

ideas with as much accuracy as the physical sciences had . 

in the study of natural phenomena. Ideology as a strictly e P 
science of the formation of ideas sought to develop a uni 


methodology for testing their validity. rica I 

But ideological doctrine was not limited to purely the 
consideration. The ideologues , true to the eighteenth-century 
dition of the Enlightenment, taught that the systematic re “ uc . j 
of all ideas to their constituent sensations had immense P rfl ^? C . 
importance for the reconstruction of political and social life. j 
if the lawgiver were armed with a system that furnished him 
indubitable knowledge about men and ideas could he erect a J 
and reasonable social order. But there could be no reasonable cgi-^ 
lation without enlightened citizens. The education of the Clt ‘? 
must be a matter of central concern. Ideology thus became a P 1 
sophical discipline and a pedagogical one as well. It could serve i 
purpose only if the whole educational system, until then dominate ^ 
by religious training and instruction in the classics, were re *j?. 
stituted according to rational and scientific principles. The radi 
reduction of ideas was not a goal in itself; it was only a means 
the thoroughly rational education of the citizen. Hence the toe 
logues* deep commitment to the reconstruction of the Frenc 


educational system. 

Education, however, was so intimately connected with politics 
that the ideologists were inevitably drawn in the political battle. 
As man could fully develop his faculties only in freedom, ,P ec y " 
gogical freedom, they believed, was deeply tied to freedom in * 
political and the economic sphere. Not all Ideologists descende 
directly into the political arena, but their very pedagogical idea 5 ! 
their very emphasis on the need for enlightenment forced them in 
effect to take a political stance. 

Given these premises, it is not surprising to find the ideologues, 
from the onset of the Revolution, playing prominent roles in the 
various legislative committees— especially in those devoted to edu- 
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national and constitutional 

Constituent and later of the i 10VTge0 is, deeply 

them sat in the P ,n ''?"”° n ’ * t Enlightenment, they were sym- 
devoted to the rational ideate Gilondins . Most of them 
pathetic first to Mtrabeau and la " olmtlin dur ,„g the Terror: 

therefore meurred the tvrath o ! th { othcre were impns- 

Volney, Daunou, Ginguene, and a ™”j ^ d only by virtue 

oned; Condorcet took poison; and ■ P until 

of his employment in a hospital oomm®^ 
did the idMogua again come: into that fa mmy drca3 ls. yet 

The ideologues differed from < in ^ ^ ^ cent ral figures 

there was a remarkahle cohesion ng factDrs: a c om- 

of the group. Such cohesion be traced ^ ^ an „ th and 
mon tradition, close and Wniato _“"“ c th( . cential lin es of their 
the availability of a magazine 'o 'tpr^^ ^ ^ poUticjl scene, 
doctrine and to adapt it 10 sl “ f ° J of the dghteenth-cenmry 
It is important to note thattheeh^ wh jl c stdl in intt- 

Enlighrenment developed then _P K of the oI der generation. 

mate contact with some of the m I „ h tre the 

The famous salon of MadameHel ^ n ce. In .77=. f J * 
movement was bom, was o SP^ phi , osop her, 

death of her husband, thegrenyema of Auteud, there to 

Helv6tlus moved from Pans lif tinlc Q f her husband, had 
reopenThe salon that, during °d„pedists and in w^ 

Condillac. U D^derot, r and C 

Destutt de Tracy, the “no ^ , p ^ process ofdeve.a£ ^ 
an i a jilhShLl doctrine that in ^“J^mediaK .contact 


1 This aiice-L 

tiic “ideological movement yoengesidioso^,'.^ 

l£ZSSj-cs.V.£S - - - - 

radical innovators but as 


own use. 
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Auteuil allowed the young intellectuals to form close and en- 
during contacts with one another while remaining conscious 
pre-eminence of their elders. This drawing together m Mme. He 
vetius's salon counterbalanced the disruptive tendencies o 
intellectual life and helped to give the doctrine the character or 


collective enterprise. , 

For many of the ideologists, Auteuil came to mean more tnan 
salon. Cabanis lived there for many years, as did Destutt de l racy. 
Condorcet stayed there before he was forced to go into hiding, 
considerable number of other ideologues lived for shorter or on S 
periods in Auteuil to be close to their friends. Marital alliances ^ 
strengthened the internal cohesion of the group: Cabanis marric 


the sister of Condorcet’s wife. -i 

The considerable degree of cohesion derived from the A' ute 
setting was further increased after the fall of the Jacobins. 
Ideologists were again free to re-enact common public roles. lC 
Constitution of the Year III was written by Daunou and was con 
ceived as a kind of charter of the ideas of the Ideologists, 
transformation of the French school system, which the Convenno 
undertook after thermidor , was to a very large extent the work o 
the Ideologists. The Ecole Normale, the Ecole Centrale, and t e 
Ecole Polytechnique were founded by men deeply imbued wrt 
Ideologist doctrine. Under Lakanal’s leadership the Convention le c 
as its academic testament a complete system of public instruction 
based on the blueprints of the ideologues. The Ecolc Normale in 
particular was conceived as the keystone of the whole educationa 
system. In this school, the analysis of ideas, taught as the centra 
discipline, was expected to bring about the regeneration of morals 
and society of which the Ideologists had long dreamed. 

The founding of a new learned society, the famous Institut 
National, was also the achievement of Ideologists, more particularly 
of Daunou. The Institut was divided into three classes: physical an 
mathematical science, moral and political science, and literature an 
the fine arts. Its Second Class, to which most of the Ideologist* 
belonged, soon became the forum where the important works ° 
the school were debated, and its Metnoires published the more im- 
portant contributions. There analysis of sensations and ideas was 
the center of interest, although social science, legislation, history? 
and economy were also given fuU attention. 

In the Ecole Normale, Cabanis taught hygiene, Volney history? 
and Garat philosophy. At the Council for Public Instruction, the 
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kev position was occupied by another Ideologist, Ginguenf. The 

^ sodcty 

^addition to Auteu.1 

another meeting ground, the om Mga2 i nCi pub- 

littlmre et politique, their chief hter JK J £ ' cnt an d refinement 
lishcd from 1794 to 1807, serve mbune from which they 

of Ideological thought and becam n.; c .] an( j intellectual 

could make their critical comments on the pohncal 

scene. . , .he intellectual and political 

As Ideologists were the leaden surprising that the 

life of the France of the Director!, j^ e h]d OCCJS ionally 

young Napoleon courted them « /' |„ the spring of 

visited Cabams at Mme. H'lvetiussho ^ Atn tempo- 

1795, the Ideologist \ olney , v [ 13 | a[c r were instrumental 

rary disgrace, to republican p ' cn; ; nn ’ s troops against the 
in putting him in charge o launched him on his career. 

Royalist uprising of .795 ^Srf*e Armies of Italy, he 
When Bonaparte became c»“™ " Hc a letter to the 

stepped up his coumhtp of the M *“ onc of in members, for 
Institut paying special tnbote to M tribute to en- 

his services in 

lightened Italian write* an IthmU*. > “ general "hen he re- 

in the Widespread e"*^^ mmpaipt- Napoleon beg™ to 
turned to Paris from his vtcto ^ inIc] iectua!s "h°'™“ 

frequent Ideologist codes and ^ ^ Inst imt seemed to tan 

; n L a st p »^ 
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“Bonaparte, general en chef, membre de l’lnstitut," thus = 0 ™’’°*“' 
ing, or so his ideologue admirers believed, the union of P° w " . 
intellect of which they had dreamed. And the Egyptian exp 
far transcended the purely military sphere. Napoleon attc ™P , 
create in Egypt institutions like those the idSoIogue s ha 
instrumental in creating in France. Scientists and other inte c 
were his companions and camp followers. He created an 
Centrale in Malta and primary schools in Malta and Gazo; ne 
ganized an Institut du Caire, patterned on the French mo t 2 
designed to bring progress and enlightenment to Egyp r * ’ 1 

Napoleon created a literary and philosophical journal. Decade^ e -Ls 
tiemie, a replica in title and general orientation of the Ideologists 
Parisian magazine. The Ideologists saw in him their future phi os 
pher-king. 

When Napoleon returned to Paris, he had conquered the maj 
figures in the world of letters. Scientists, poets, and philosop c 
were convinced that the young general would help to found t 
enlightened commonwealth of their dreams. Through Nupolcoj \ 
the republic of letters was to dominate the body politic. It ^ ” ar * 
surprising that the ideologues, moderate republicans for the m 
part, acclaimed the 18th brumarre with enthusiasm. After Napoleon 
coup (November 9, 1799), even more than after the fall °» c 
Jacobins, they believed that their hour had finally come, 'pie aris- 
tocracy of learning and intellect was now to be the governing elite, 
or so it seemed. 


The ideologues had written the liberal yet undemocratic C° n 
stitution of the Year III. They now helped to write the illiberal an 
undemocratic Constitution of the Year VIII, and they acclaim e 
it with enthusiasm. The legislature under the new constitution ,n " 
eluded almost all major members of the Ideological school. They 
were to be found everywhere— in the Senate, in the Council of State, 
in the Tribunate. 


Although a few of the Ideologists harbored suspicions of t c 
general’s true intentions, the great majority did not. But it soon 
became apparent that Napoleon, despite his earlier professions ° 
amity, profoundly disliked these “men with a system” who exhibits 
insufficient flexibility in adapting themselves to the demands of the 
new regime. He preferred men “concerned with positive and exact 
facts to Ideological analysts and enlightened dreamers. The xvh° c 
elaborate system of political bodies set up by the Ideologist father 
of the constitution was soon converted to an instrument of dictator- 
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ship. Senate, Tribunate, and legislative body soon came to play only 
passive and ornamental roles. Pragmatic power 
precedence over ideological preferences. The First .Consul soo 
realized that it would be to his advantage to mta Tus pea « vn* 
Rome ReUgion was a useful buttress of powcr. cntical thougnt 
•was not. Napoleon needed legitimation 1 ^ r 

seemed able to provide it. Philosophy could at best serve as 

ancilla politicae. , . ri 0 f tbe dreams 

The Concordat marked Napoleon s: "> c using re li. 

of the Ideologists. He turned from t he y temnen^ ;; oiced 
gious sentiment to bolster tempo p ' . , public or in 

indignant criticism, and many n/fotogite P Napoleon’s hands, 
private but to no avail. State power wasfirmlym Napo.e U f ^ 
The consolidated regime no longer n Napoleon’s pro- 

intellectuals. When the Senate ryed « mcmbcrSi 

posals, he purged it of twenty “ f Ar otesstJ Those iilolopicl or 
among them almost ril the le “ dl “S the liberalism 

other intellectuals who clung divided among themselves; 

of an earlier day, were dispersed hmd divided am 

they were no longer an effective • ^ written to the 

In ,797, Napoleon, the conq* ror • rfta ^ ;nsplrc n „ 
Institut, “The only true eonqueso. «« ov „ ignorance 

regret in me, are the conquests , on ^ proclaimed: We 

When the Consulate was J ^ bM ^ honey- 

wish to have a true Republic dictator had come to an end. 

moon between the WetdoP® disso i vc d the second section of the 
On January 23, 1803, Nap ? ° an d political sciences, to winch 

Institut, the section devoted to , New sec tions were given 

most of the major Ideologists bctor^- " o[ , he French language 
the innocuous tasks of wn g oriental authors, 
and of translating Greek, m J^ ccc „f Ideologic long- 

The educational syscem, that m T ’ dIy convinced of the 

range planning, was also y oun S , so dut his otto 

need to instill authoritarian norais m t ^ ^ Ecolcs Centrales, 
could perpetuate itself, ^ and the inquiring and ikep- 

thosc nurseries of doubt, en>g b( , nvcen ,So: and 18 

deal spirit. His educational relomi dtizms . The ldeom- 

designed to train imperial sub, ' < ? mtteic d little that some accom- 
gistsavere beaten on all fro"- ' ^ from the pobbe 
modated themselves and .° thc " dits . whatever contses they c 
devote themselves to pnvate stuotes. 
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the movement was beaten. The time for the analysis of ideas 
gone: they had now merely to be accepted. 

Daunou, the proud republican enemy of Napoleons P 
ambitions, who had held out longer than many others, was nnay 
reduced to writing, “My intention is to publish nothing 
might displease the government; I am hence disposed to ma 
changes that might be required in that respect.” 

Increasingly hampered by censorship, the Dicade ceased r 
pear in 1807. Power had won over intellect. 

It would be superficial to attribute the defeat of the *7 
solely to Napoleon’s successful consolidation of his authonta 
regime. The whole climate of ideas in the beginning oft c n 
century was no longer propitious to the ideologues 
men who had begun to flock to the schools were tired of p 
sophical discussion and ideological contention. Careers seemed op 
to talent willing to engage in technical, military, admimstm^v 
or scientific pursuits. Students tended to neglect courses that 
with cultural themes but flocked to the new polytechnical sch0 
“The moral sciences are neglected,” said the Decade , “the 
of the arts and letters is neglected, only mathematics are studie ; 

The civic enthusiasm of the revolutionary years had sub si c * 
Students trained themselves to assume positions in business, 
army, or governmental service. Vocational goals seemed far mo 
important than general cultivation. As self-advancement absoro 
the energies of a young postrevolutionary generation, the rec ^P r \, 
ity for liberal ideas declined. The enlightened ideology was fzc > 
not only with the police measures of the men of power, but aim 
with the apathy of a society of self-seeking, career-oriented su 
jects. The young sought training rather than cultivation, secure 
niches in the prevailing order rather than comprehensive ideas. A* 
their audience slowly disappeared, the ideologues were unable t 
resist the demands of the men of power. The alternatives vere 
accommodation or withdrawal from the public scene. The age 0 
ideology was over. 

Yet the Napoleonic ice age proved much less enduring than its 
creator had assumed. In 1814, Dcstutt de Tracy had the satisfaction 
of voting in the Senate for the deposition of the Emperor. Mow 
of the surviving Ideologists remained as unreconciled to the 
toration as they had been to the Empire. And in 1830, ‘‘one saw 
circulating on the (revolutionary] barricades a very old man wi 
white hair, almost blind, the eyes protected by a huge green cy e " 
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shade, sharing their dangers with the insurgents."* His name was 
Destutt de Tracy. 


GOMULKA AND THE REVISIONISTS 

"If a Patty member disagrees with Party P*^ 5 
submit to the Patty majority on S“ cstI0 “ ® p v ' 5 p ofeh 
Wladyslaw Gomulka six months after the Ocrobe • « thc 
revolution, “if his world view prevents hun .from .accepts W ^ 
Party’s ideological pnnapie, either he a ^ ^ [hm wcnt on t0 
Party card, or the Party r- T' M^sr Principles by in.to- 
attack “revisiomsm, which enPP so dal P reality in Manta 
during false theses that do not re of capitulation 

teaching . . . Revisionism j a j isiT1 » The main ideologi- 

bccause of the difficulties ^ Ada m Schaff, fol* 

cal spokesman of the Polish Com - * he ^id, could not 

lowed Gomulka in the same sty • [j cy 0 f socialism to be 

allow “a camouflaged struggle agasta t the M , ht freedom 

carried on under the ®l f r«dom sdence depends "n a 
of spiritual creativity . . • Tru f tbc p arI y . . • The absence 
clear and effective cultural po* / OI jy leads t0 anarchy, 
of such a policy is not ^SkTspota with such venom had 
The men against whom Gomulta p urlicr . H e tad 

been his close friends a " d al !‘“ ^gthened by their adherence 
sought their support and had inte ji ec SaIs’ support of and ahetu 
to his cause. The dialectic of .j ovcr several years in 

tion from power, which tad he ^ comprcs ed into a much 

case of Napoleon and the ' btre een Gomulka and he 

shorter span of time in the teUnorB « ^ Frcnch , traang the 
revisionists. But in the Po “ ’ h ow some light on ' h ' f 

sources of the reversal may hdp « « intellectual and men of 
general problem of the telanons beta 

P ° What was “revisionism”? T" «£££ ,” oTS in.dlee- 
of a wide and often fl»'te heterogtm fo fringes, whota 

tuals nothin dogmauc dumbertan^ta^ 


become the ideological spokesmen ^ rtcd as a protest as*? d* 
Arty’s -n^rof^ta. affairs, the regime of cense P. 
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enforced orthodoxy of a narrowly interpreted Marxism-Lemnimv 
and the general absence of political and intellectual ree o . 
first writer to present a revisionist thesis was the we 
ciologist Jozcf Chalasinski. Writing in 1955 the journal 
Polska, Chalasinski, who had previously found ways to accom 
date himself to the Stalinist regime, advanced the thesis that it 
not incumbent upon supporters of historical materialism to a P 
uncritically every assertion of the founders of Marxism, rie b 
gested that values cannot be deduced from Marxism, just as / 
cannot be deduced from physical science, and went on to denou 
the stultifying effect of Marxist orthodoxies in the humanities 
the sciences, the impersonal ritualistic style, the enforced unam 
ity, the absence of any real intellectual achievement in Commutu 
Poland. This first attack gave the signal for similar assaults on 
monopoly of the Party in the intellectual and literary fields, n 
summer of 1955, the by now famous poem by Adam Wazyk. 
Poem for Adults,” appeared. Wazyk had joined the Party be 0 
the war and had served with the Russian forces on the eastern iron 
His poem summed up the disillusion of the postwar decade: 1 C Y 
drink sea-water, and cry ‘lemonade 1 ! They return quietly home 
vomit, to vomit.” . 

It is important to note that the bitterly critical comments tn 
appeared in the Polish press in 1955 and 1956 were written by me 
who still placed their hope in the Communist Party. “We apP 
through our Party” is the closing line of Wazyk’s poem. 
of his poems, published in April, 1956, closes with the lines, * 
Party will liberate the sense of revolution until it is again as Lem 
saw it.” 


After the Twentieth Congress of the C.P.S.U. and the s ^ a ^ e j 
ing revelations of Khrushchev, attacks against dogmatism swelle • 
The revisionists engaged in a general assault against the tyrann) 
of politics over science, art, and literature. Lcszck KolakowsW. 
once the most brilliant of the young philosophical defenders ° 
orthodoxy and soon to become the major philosopher of revision 
ism, wrote in the Party’s theoretical journal in September, *95 * 
Every petrifaction of doctrine necessarily leads to its transform 3 
tion into mythology, surrounded by a ritual cult, turned into 30 
object of devotion, and safeguarded from criticism. In this situation 
embarrassing platitudes are proclaimed as theoretical achievement 5 * 
It is profoundly humiliating to have to be told that one should no 
falsify historical documents, that scientific opinion must be ba 3C 
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on evidence, that criticism of scientific opponents should be to the 
P °"The'main attacks of the revtsionists were directed fEautstjhc 


cents. The revisionist movement could I no to, .get 

within the scope of the official framew • yy, revisionists 

on orthodoxy in the sphere of po ttca P t fie unity of 

had been reared in an inteU'Ctual tradmon mjhmh 

theory and pracnce was consider ( , he workers, the 

of the economic plans, the miserabi When Wladys- 

absencc of any democracy, all wet agricultural policy under 

law Bienkotvski lashed out at the S h Mattets" (Praeglad 

the sarcastic title, “Moon Economy ttat ,. SIJ risucs ate like 

KuJmralny, September a8, f m „ what he seeks,” he 

courtesans who know 

followed an already cultural Session of Polish Writ- 

In March, i M <. the Nineteen* Culn.™» by (|te |tadinJ cn ttc 

ers and Artists opened with a entitled “Mythology and 

jan Kott on party-line j’ ^d that the hulk of Polnh 

Truth." The debates that foUovved shot«u ^ posst- 

writers had joined the 1*^ ^ a(c channeb of purely 

ble to contain criticism m the comparatively 

theoretical debate. . critics, their impact w°u 

Had the revisionists been isoi d |ad|1)g cultural pentA- 
have been less shattering. But soon K „, „„tey, and Pro ^ 

cals like Notts. Kvlmr. hereties had at the, 

came strongholds of the h ^rcss the central bn 

disposal several tnagazm* the ^ f„ vls Stbm could be adapttdto 
revisionist doctrine and » ** "” writers' clubs and 
the shifring events of the da) And Mth revBim uw 

cafe came to ftalfiU the J™ c d “J or lhc men of letters of the 
that the Parisian salons ha .,«rcnnls 

Enlightenment and d in its ,mpact to older rnt 1 

Had revisionism been hnuted >n j ^ J 

in or around the “^’bulk of the 

rive. But It became clear revisionists, 3 "d 

at Warsaw UnfceMy, sto«H Whm^ ^ organ. reacn 

paper Pro Bor® <inwkl) „ f ,j„,ooo coptes. 

ing the unprecedented ctrcui 
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In June, 1956, riots broke out in one of the mam 
Poznan, This outbreak revealed that the of th e 

tented with the regime as were the intellectuals. w ; tn tss 

fathers of revisionism, Professor Chalasinsb, was calk a ontented 
for the defense, the emerging alliance between th fully 

workers and the aroused intellectuals became clear. Th „ 

forged in the days of October, ,956. which brought GomulUto 
power. In those October days, the elite among Wats™ ° 
and factory workers lined up behind Gomulka in h BE 
against the Stalinist remnants of the Central Committee an 
the Russians, headed by Khrushchev, who had flown to W 
a last-minute effort to prevent both Gomulka’s accession P 
and the inauguration of an independent Polish policy. ^ 

Gomulka had been in disgrace and in prison since 194 * nt 
written in 1947, “We have chosen our Polish road °f deve P 
which we have named popular democracy. In following fl(Jt 
and under these conditions, the dictatorship of a single party 
essential, it is even superfluous. Poland can follow her own . ' 
and she is doing precisely that.” This “national communist ^ 
tion,” which seemed to anticipate revisionism, earned him the 
of the Stalinist die-hards who ruled Poland until October. 1 
scorned prophet of a special Polish road to socialism was cat c 
power at a moment of supreme crisis. The writers and 
the students as well as the workers who had chafed under the ^ ^ 
ist regime saw in Gomulka the man who might return Polan 
the path of a more humane socialism, a more democratic regi ■ 
For the bulk of the Polish population, Gomulka represen ^ 
resistance to Russian demands and the end of the h3ted rc ^ 1, T C rnl . 
thought control, secret police, censorship, and ideological conto 
ity. When Gomulka, soon after taking office, declared that ^ 
only unalterable principle of socialism is the end of the exploits ^ 
of man by man,” when he proceeded to engage in an unmc rc1 ^ 
expose of the errors and crimes of the previous ten years 0* 
Stalinist regime’s history, when he seemed to move toward de ^ 
cratization of political institutions and the extension of workc 
control over industrial life, he became the hero of the intellect* 1 ^ 
Now at last, they thought, the union of theory and practice, 
power and intellect of which the founders of Marxism had ^ rcan V 
can be enacted. The reign of terror of the bureaucratic P 5CU 
Jacobins had, it seemed, come to an end, and the time for a hum 3 
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socialise reconstruction under the revisionist aegis seemed to be at 

'"Until the elections of January, .»J7, the revisionistinteitotnls 
were the sure* allies of Gomulka. He called many of them . morte 
councils of government and relied on them oM *» 
and errors of the past. Ttay 

sionate appeals contnbuted much to his elect ion * d tllt die- 

after the elections, Gomulita his power ““"“^rHonist 
hard Stalinists eliminated, began to t0 maintain 

intellectuals. He apparently thought that, if he wemn ^ 
the party apparatus at aH, he 'voul . t j, c ir principled 

functionaries, the apparatchik. Th obstacle. Furthermore, 

attack against the whole apparat * launched a violent cam- 

Moscow, sensing the danger of con p in, ntly believed 

paign against the rcvis.on.sts and Moscow, 

that, if he must make gestures of PP ^ c0StIy< Although 
attacks on the intellectuals won 1 a somew hat more liberal 

Gomulka was feeling his way nrepared to condone the 

Communist position, he was by no ^ j n a genera l on- 

younger revisionists who were 7 *1 ether “ f t h e Stalinist or any 
slaught on any kind of dogma . 

other variety. . w b 0 le regime threatened to 

In the days of October, wh . ^ th3t rC visiomsts had 
crumble, the ideological s«PP . y e t0 Gomulka. By atwc - 

so passionately voiced had ee f or a fundamental revisi 

ing the old regime and xewn i g had effcc tively labored for 

of its policies, the young ,n . But a consolidated govemm 
the legitimation of the new «S«« . B tion critical intellec- 

was no longer in need of from the Church was 

tuals were able to supply. c0 • t bis respect. Only a b e 
of considerably greater impo official party P 3 P cr ’ ,91 t 

a year after the October*)*. Je oft ^ _ Party did VO, 
Lttdu, stated categorically,^ 

proclaim a new revolution. appeal to conumuty ou 


° n Ywto tad been fright- 

tad"ie» serving their S 'f^ 0 “f'« n ,s could 

ened and uprooted by the ^.whythe TryK^ 

serve the new masters _ postu writings 

' Uu in attacked the revisionist fro 
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negation of the thirteen year achievements of the Polish Peoples 
Republic and an apologia for the capitalist West. _ the 

The first sign of a new offensive against the revision* 
creation of a new weekly, PolHyka, designed to combat the other 
cultural periodicals, which were all more or less infested 
visionism. Soon the regime went further. Beginning in March 
press censorship suppressed more than 50% of the conten 
number of Pro Pom. Finally, not quite a year after the u 
revolution, Pro Pom was closed down, and many mem c 
editorial board were expelled from the Party. Warsaw 
rioted in the streets, but to no avail. The workers had . 

apathetic. Many students were beaten, and some were sen 
to years of imprisonment. During the months that follow e , 
sorship again became rigorous. Europa , a new Western-one ^ 
literary journal, to which authorization had at first been „. 

prohibited. B. Werblan, a key Party official, announced that 
the future, neither time nor money would be wasted on the pa ^ 
cation of demoralizing works which do not contribute tot 
cialist reconstruction of the state.” In protest against these meam ^ 
some of the most famous among Polish writers, Adam WazyK 
Jan Kott among them, resigned from the Party. . . 

A number of revisionist intellectuals still maintained P? 510 ^. 
of influence within the Party and the governmental machine ^ 
tween 1957 and 1959, hoping to influence them in a more 1 
direction. But by 1959, a new tightening of Gomulka’s grip resu 
in the ouster of the last major revisionists. Professor Julian rlo ^ 
feld, a former socialist and a major figure in the liberalization 
1956, was dismissed as a director of the Institute of Foreign Au 
in Warsaw, and Wladyslaw Bienkowski, one of the major spo ' 
men of revisionism and a personal friend of Gomulka, ”' vaS 
missed as Minister of Education.® 

Gomulka had successfully consolidated his authoritarian regi^ 
The revisionists were beaten on all fronts. It mattered little whe 
some accommodated themselves to the regime, serving it in vano ^ 
technical capacities, or withdrew from the public arena and det ote ^ 
themselves to university teaching and private studies. Whatev 
personal courses they chose, the revisionist movement had come 


an end. The time for a critical evaluation of Marxist ideology 


and 


- . 

Communist practice was gone. Gomulka’s Poland was still * 0 ®*’ 
freer than Stalinist Poland, but Gomulka himself, once his re gj 
had been consolidated and legitimated, turned against the intel* eC 
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rmls with the foil force of his power. The free play of ideas that 
these men demanded tvonld have undermined Gomolkas pragimoc 
course of acc“mmoda, ion to the powerful eastern neighbor, which 
seemed to him the only possible one. i j Labedz has 

Summing up the drama of — 
written, “It may seem paradoxical tb» t tl succeeded, 

in the revolt were the most vulnerable aherirtoP bcnefitcd 
while those who were the least active . became a relatively 
most. The revisionists, the writers, the ■ „ machine; their 

easy target for attacks from rcc ° , . „ ene ral apathy of the 
strength largely evaporated becau nt ; on reverted to an apo- 
population which, fearing Soviet i Catholic Church, and 

litical mood. By contrast, the pea* ”7’ f £ - ve d important conces- 
petty bourgeois ‘private n,eir social weight or 

sions which have so fat Jwe P ^ foml idable opponents 
organizational strength makes t b em , even though the 

and Gomulka was careful net to in g intelligentsia may 

long term costs of antagonizing the youtn 

still have to be assessed.” . ^ons for the defeat 

Labedz puts his finger onon e of thema m teaser d the 

of the revisionists. "01= P 0, ‘“f^ . . h ”„ d „ 0 lmcal apathy had, taken 
younger intelligentsia had enthusiastic about Gomulka s cm- 

its place. Those who had “'^Station of mm by man 

phasis on socialism as the end of he : ap h „ ^ when 

told a bitter ioke about the ttat capitalism nw» 

asked to define capitalism, "P**” ■ wIlcn as ked to define socialism, 
the exploitation of man by 

says “the other way around. vocati „nal training rather thin 

Polish students are now mtent on uica^ for technical and ad- 
on ideological dBCUSSion.& i{adrancemcnt absorbs tee 

ministrative talent, and as ... t0 iev ,sionist ideas ; 

of the younger generation, reccpmjV Sociology « the Urn 

cUncd. In May, .95*. f'^Tof the political and snoa am 
versity of Warsaw made 1 wtaTasked about their so** ‘ „ 

tudes of Warsaw students. Wh had b „ veiy 

October days, 45-5% But "hen asked 

Marxist. While a vast majority 
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it very important to abolish the exploitation of some men by others, 
a majority also felt that xvide ranges of salaries and w*S“ “ . 

constitute an indirect form of exploitation. Eighty per ce 
students in the sample considered that professions and jo 
ing higher education ought to be paid much more ; than J 
requiring higher education . . The students, in shedding ' , 

Marxist ideology they once had, have adapted to the re 
bureaucratic society and seek to prepare themselves for pn 
status. In today’s Poland, the bulk of the young seek training 
than cultivation, secure niches in the prevailing order rather 
comprehensive ideas. _ . n- 

As their audience slowly disappeared, the revisionists wer 
able to resist the demands of the men of power. The altema ^ 
were accommodation or -withdrawal from the public scene, 
age of revisionism was over. 


NOTES 


1. Quoted in Hippolyte Taine, Les origines de la France contempt 

fame, 11 (Paris: Hachette & Ge., 1898), 219-20. . . thg 

2. Quoted in Charles Hunter Van Duzcr, The Contribution 0 ju 

Ideologues to French Revolutionary Thought (Baltimore: The J 
Hopkins Press, 1935), p. 151. r 

3. Quoted in The Cambridge Modern History , IX (Cambridge: 

bridge University Press, 1906), p. 132. nr Van 

4. I am heavily indebted for the account that follows to yj. 
Duzcr’s seminal work, op. cit. Hans Barth, Wahrbeit wu *.° r 1 E i r 
(Zurich: Alanessc Verlag, 1945), was also most helpfuL Other imp° 
works for the understanding of the ideologues ’ thought and die pn 

in which they functioned arc Frangois Picavet, Les Ideologues ( 

F. Alcan, 1891); and Antonie Guillois, Le Salon de Madame H eft* 
(Paris: Calmann Livy, 1894). For a full bibliography, see Van D ' 
Op. cit. 


5. Quoted in Guillois, op. cit ^ p. 206. „ v.. 

6. Maxime Leroy, Histoire des idles so dales en France , H (* 
Gallimard, 1950), 167. 

• 1?" ^ mon 2 periodicals, Soviet Survey, published in London, was 
cially helpful for documentation of events in Poland since * 955 * . , « 
American Problems of Communism has also carried a number of P . 

, erc5 dng documentation can be found in East Europe, wnien 
published m New York. 

These books include translations from the works of revisionist 
en: Pawcl Maycwski, ed., The Broken Mirror (New York: 
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House, In<x, 1958); and Edmund Stillman, ed n Bitter Harvest (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc-, 1959). The special issue of Let Temps 
Modemes for February-March, 1957, has additional translations into 
French. 

I have relied very heavily on K. A. Jelinski, “Revisionism, Pragma- 
tism, Gomulkaism,” Problems of Communism, VII (May-June, 1958), 
3; Leopold Labedz, “The ‘Polish Road to Socialism,’ ” Soviet Survey, II 
(January, 1957); and Labedz, “Poland- The Evasion of Freedom,” Dis- 
sent (Spring, 1938). The quotations from Polish sources, unless otherwise 
indicated, are from these three articles. 

R The Kev) York Times, October 30, 1959. , 

. ' • - •— C'«fan Nowak 

71 (Novem- 
ition in the 


monthly Polish Perspectives, 3-4, 7-0 t ►»»»—.., tJ . Cf. Nowak, 
“Egalitarian Attitudes of Warsaw Students,” American Sociological He - 


view, zj (April, 1960), No. 2, 219-31. 



CRITICS OF POWER 


THE ABOLITIONISTS 


CR rnC OF GOVERNMENT 
TireisTEitEcnMiM b not intmt on pow „ 

id society, ns agitator for a set o ^ • , central issue 

at aims first at focusing the p ^fic opinion upon the ma 

ten at bringing to bear “ S plays a «*'<«??%£ 

f policy. As an agitator, the considered. Wendell P P ■ 

ifferent from the other roles w Abolitionist leaders, form 
te most articulate and luctd of the reformer 'v«h 

Ins difference with great peisp'ca°'A. of distega^poP 

ac politician! "The reformer is “f. „ a „d common sense - 
4 . and deals only with ' d 'f ' "““'for success. The**™” 

I)' 1 .' 1 "' . • • Huohjectjs ”°“ b ^ ce b „„t 

1 ’ - ' . IUS, in England, 

■ ■ ■ . . ‘ ■ 1 the politician, 

iobdeni the reformer, create 0 the inteUecmUP^J 
teteotyped it into statutes- difficulty of tl«P« on 
n mind when he wrote els by insMUM® the!e 

day and with us is, »* * j jj^aal independence, must 

ihc pedestal of your own in*' ,„ Aod , The apt 

instimtiom about you, and judge ao 7 
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stand outside of organizations, with no bread to earn, no candidate 
to elect, no party to save, no object but truth,-to tear a question 
open and riddle it with light.” 3 The agitator, in Max Weber’s terms, 
acts in tune with an ethic of ultimate ends, whereas the politician 
must espouse an ethic of responsibility. 4 The politician has to weigh 
consequences and adjust interests; the agitator stands for a set of 
ultimate and absolute values that cannot be compromised. Thcqdorc 
Parker, a leading Abolitionist, summarized the ethic of ultimate 
ends when he wrote, "In morals as in mathematics a straight line is 
the shortest distance between nvo points.” 5 Men who espouse such 
an ethic can never expect to reach office or even to become coun- 
selors to those in the seat of power, but they can mobilize opinion 
and prick the moral conscience of a nation— precisely, what the 
Abolitionists accomplished. 

The Abolitionist movement, as it first became articulate around 
1830, differed significantly from earlier efforts aimed at gradual 
emancipation and the colonization of freed Negroes in Africa. It 
was a crusade rather than a tame proposal for gradual reform. The 
Abolitionists demanded an unconditional and immediate end of 


slavery, no matter what the cost. To be sure, their movement 
formed part of the wider humanitarian reform movement for 
temperance, prison reform, women’s rights, and Sabbath observ- 
ance, which arose around 1830. But it differed from all the others 
in that its main proponents hammered away at one central fact: 


Slavery was a sin, an absolute evil with which no compromise was 
justifiable. This identification of the institution of slavery with sin 
and evil gave the Abolitionists’ efforts high moral purpose, a sense 
of absolute rightness. Their insistence that slavery contradicted the 
basic assumptions of Christian doctrine and of the philosophy of 
natural right enabled them to attack those in power from the van- 
tage point of ideas and doctrines that the power-holders themselves 
pretended to profess. The Abolitionists utilized the discrepancy 
between culturally accepted beliefs and actual patterns of behavior. 
While other reformers argued that their causes would help to re- 
move corrupting elements from this or that concrete aspect of 
American society, the Abolitionists preached that, as long as slavery 
persy’-d, all America was corrupt to the core, for it acted in basic 
of its own professed values. 

The grat majority of the leading Abolitionists in the 1830s came 
If 0m the narth eastern states, primarily New England. They were 
relatively y 0 ^ng men. David Donald’s study of the Abolitionist 
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Cn»« of foatt when ^ first issue 

leadership* shows that their a f wl5 Jenty-nine. -Otey «?• 
of Garrisou's M-erator ,P u ™”'“; meSi ml „y from old and te- 
mostly from educated mjddlc-cte m0Jt had atte nded college, 
tinguished New England hnuUa.^ from big dues; the 

i^iS|g|s5ra^ 

5£S={^5a3ssSss£ 

^response^o'the^slocations of northern^ socie^un 

Efi ^sSs-s^Ti- 1— 

situation, Us °' vn ,™ an j his actions. And it «m ict ; 0 ns, that 
if we wish to ,,n , Jecply rooted ethical c [owl pct . 

Abolitionists acted fr f p ffiC ience, harMjw E op uiir cause 

.Cir nolitics was “ P°"“ „ L-arsona! goal- ^ Tliey 


AboWomsts acted ^^omcience, cJuse 

w -SS.” iSbwS* “ —« 


iver or to reach oBice, abilltJ , 
did not aspire “ ^““me^re of satisfaction 

they may have d '" ' , or to sway a crosvd. and wealthy 

to influence an autenc” th e soon of an h ,d be en 

Tile case of We"Oeu eaample. Hi roost rc fined 

Boston family, furI ^l„ d ell had received the b be decl ded 

Mayor of Boston. Wendell ^ provide, w , tag a w 

education that J-w- ^ty-sir, to abandonee P ^ 
in 1837. at *' ” S wirh the Bostonatistocracy^ U()cked hl? access 
practice, to brea .^doiusm, he eff r o pe r Bostonian. H 

class and had souE 4 From then . „ abo ijuonizinE “ip 

suswga =r"“ — 

through New t-ng 
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able mobs, and led, throughout his long career, the nerve-racking 
life of a professional agitator. 

Or there were the many young evangelists first stirred by 
Charles Finney’s Great Revival, then converted by Theodore 
Dwight Welt to the antislavcry cause. These young divinity stu- 
dents, who spread first from Lane Seminar)’' and later from Oberlin 
throughout the Middle West, converted thousands to the cause of 
Abolitionism as a revival in religious benevolence. Many of them 
could have looked forward confidently to successful careers as re- 
spected clergymen in Presbyterian or Congregational churches. As 
preachers of Abolitionism, they were often not even allowed to 
approach the pulpits of respectable churches. 

Or there was the case of William Lloyd Garrison, who came 
from a less favored background than most of the others. Garrison 
was a former printer’s apprentice and a largely self-taught journalist. 
When he was very young, his father, a Newburyport seaman, had 
abandoned his mother, and young Garrison had grown up in miser- 
able circumstances. A man with his rhetorical gifts might well have 
looked forward to a promising career in politics. Instead he turned 
to Abolitionism.’ 

In 1830 Abolitionism appeared a forlorn cause indeed. Although 
earlier, around the turn of the century, it had seemed that slavery 
was soon to disappear in the United States, subsequent improve- 
ment in cotton culture and increased manufacturing had made it 
again a flourishing institution. The southern slave-owners had joined 
forces with the northern captains of industry, and “the Lords of 
the Lash and the Lords of the Loom,” to use Wendell Phillips’s 
striking phrase, held practically undisputed mastery. Yet when 
Garrison put out the first issue of The Liberator , the first Aboli- 
tionist journal, on January 1, 1831, he deliberately chose a most 
uncompromising and militant line. The first editorial explained that 
the paper favored immediate emancipation and opposed the “popu- 
lar but pernicious doctrine of gradual abolition.” It ended with the 
famous affirmation, “I will be as harsh as truth, and as uncompro- 
mising as justice. On this subject I do not wish to think, or speak, 
or write with moderation ... I am in earnest— I will not equivocate 
—I will not excuse— I will not retreat a single inch— AND I WILL 

HEARD. The unknown young man, only twenty-five years 
old, who penned this article seemed a madman, a self-destructive 
fanatic, even to otherwise sympathetic reformers. 

The Liberator hardly created a stir in Boston or elsewhere. Men 
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ment also attracted street-corner agitators, revivalist preachers, and 
professional advocates of women’s rights, labor unions, and the like, 
who had led marginal lives from the very beginnings of their careers. 

The Abolitionists thrived in an atmosphere of controversy. To 
make themselves heard, they had to attract attention. Young the- 
ology students who would force their way into congregations ana 
demand to be heard from the pews used such shock tactics quite 
advisedly. In fact, the persecution the Abolitionists suffered and 
the martyrdom of some of their spokesmen helped greatly to 
further their cause. When one of their band disturbed a religious 
service and was thrown out of church, when one was attacked by 
street crowds, when Elijah Lovejoy was murdered by an anti- 
Abolitionist mob, greater attention was paid to the movement. 
William Channing, a leading Abolitionist, saw this point clearly. 
He wrote in 1836, "One kidnapped, murdered abolitionist, would 
do more for the violent destruction of slavery than a thousand 
abolitionist societies.’’ 9 

In the beginning, the majority of northerners saw in the Aboli- 
tionists only troublemakers who disturbed the pleasant routines of 
ordinary living. At first, the ordinary northerner was inclined to 
see in the anti-Abolitionist mobs defenders of law and order against 
those noisy busybodies who disturbed them. But, as the crusade 
progressed, the temper in the North slowly began to change, and 
the audience for the Abolitionists began to expand. 

The increasing receptivity of a growing audience cannot be 
explained by the zeal of the Abolitionists alone. No doubt, their 
courageous stand moved many to grudging admiration; their lec- 
turers spoke at meeting after meeting in all the Free States; maga- 
zines, tracts, articles, and pamphlets spread Abolitionist doctrine. 
Yet all this activity would have been of little avail had there been 
no expansion of a receptive audience from other sources. The fact 
is that, between 1830 and i860, American society was in the grip 
of a strong reform impulse. The old institutional balance was upset, 
and the structure of society had become fluid and loose-jointed. 
The decline of federalism, the triumph of Jacksonian democracy, 
the extension of economic opportunity, the consequent decline of 
the old merchant families, the loss of authority of traditional Cal - 
vinistic doctrine— these and many other causes forced upon the 
nation and especially upon its educated and articulate segments the 
need to re-examine old beliefs in the light of new experience. The 
customary adjustments could no longer be taken for granted in an 
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task, their stem Old Testament Hebraism made their impacts. Those 
who felt safely installed in the world and felt no need to question 
its arrangements might not be disturbed by the Abolitionist nies- 
sage, but men whose moral sensibilities were more fully developed 
could not remain insensitive. 

Their very unwillingness to compromise assured the early Abo- 
litionists their success in gaining a hearing. Then, as now, there 
were many who would assert that politics was the art of the possi- 
ble and that it was therefore necessary to go forward cautiously, 
step by step. Garrison had only contempt for such counsel. “These 
are young men of ‘caution,’ ” he wrote, “and ‘prudence’ and ‘judi- 
ciousness.’ Sir, I have learned to hate these words. Whenever we 
attempt to imitate our great Exemplar, and press the truth of God, 
in all its plainness, upon the conscience, why, we are very impru- 
dent; because forsooth, a great excitement will ensue. Sir, slavery 
will not be overthrown without excitement, a most tremendous 
excitement.’’ 11 Garrison knew that compromise is essential in daily 
political affairs, but he also knew that his movement would fail if 
it entangled itself in daily politics. 

Historians lately have argued that the influence of Garrison on 
the Abolitionist movement has been overstated, 17 that his individual- 
ism, his sectarianism, the wide variety of his peripheral enthusiasms 
—for such causes as women’s rights and nonresistance— and his un- 
bending antipolitical attitudes limited his influence, especially after 
1840, when most Abolitionists began to take more active interest 
in political movements. It is quite true that the western Abolition- 
ists never followed Garrison’s lead, but nevertheless Garrison and 
Phillips and their followers dramatized the cause of Abolitionism, 
furnished it with the key symbols, defined it as a moral crusade, 
built the fires of enthusiasm that, many years later, would eventu- 
ate in victory. The early Abolitionists were by no means dear on 
how the slaves were to be freed or how, once free, they were to 
be made self-reliant dtizens. They hardly thought in institutional 
terms. They were often utterly lacking in a sense of reality and 
proportion. No doubt, many of them were fanatics, seething with 
a repressed violence not devoid of certain paranoid features. Had 
they attained power, they might have exercised it with the same 
ruthlessness that has marked the regimes of other “true believers.” 
The fact is, however, that they did not aspire to power. They 
lacked in fact all the qualities of the successful politician.” Rather 
than politicians, they were agitators and prophets, and as such they 
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it behooved the men of intellect, as the guardians of universal 
values, to call them to order-which they did in the Dreyfus case. 

At the end of 1894, Alfred Dreyfus, a Jewish officer of the 
French General Staff, was convicted of espionage for Germany 
and condemned to lifelong incarceration on Devil’s Island. The trial 
was secret, but it was known that the major incriminating docu- 
ment, the so-called bordereau, was a letter supposedly written by 
Dreyfus to the German military attache. In the summer of 1896, 
Colonel Picart, who had in the meantime become head of the In- 
formation Division of the General Staff, informed his superiors 
that he believed the bordereau to have been written by a Major 
Estcrhazy and that Dreyfus was innocent. The military leaders 
believed, however, that an admission of error would hurt the cause 
of the army. In December, 1896, Picart was sent on a dangerous 
mission to Tunisia. 

In November of that year, Bernard Lazare, a young Jewish 
writer, published the first Dreyfusard pamphlet, The Truth about 
the Dreyfus Affair, a Judiciary Error , but it had little impact. In 
June, 1897, Picart convinced Scheurer-Kestner, Vice-President of 
the Senate, of Dreyfus’s innocence. Slowly the defenders of Dreyfus 
increased in number. In November, Clemcnceau started the fight 
for revision of the trial in the paper VAurore . At the same rime, 
the press campaign against the Dreyfusards rapidly gained in volume 
in such papers as Drumont’s Libre Parole and Rochefort's Intran- 
sigeant. 

On January 13, 1898, Zola printed his “J’accuse’’ in VAurore. 
On the same day, Picart was arrested; soon after, he was dismissed 
from service. The army and the government remained adamant. 
Zola, tried for calumny of the army, which he had accused of 
shielding the real author of the bordereau , was convicted. Early in 
1898, a manifesto in favor of a new trial was signed by a galaxy 
of well known intellectuals, among whom were Anatole France, 
Marcel Proust, Andre Gide, Claude Monet, Lucicn Herr, Charles 
P£guy, Jules Rcnard, Gabriel Monod, Ferdinand Brunot, Emile 
Daclaux (Pasteur’s successor and Director of the Institut), and a 
•great many others. The Zola trial helped further to mobilize the 
Dreyfusard intellectuals and to cement the ranks of the anrirevi- 
•sionists. In August, 1898, Estcrhazy was dismissed from service for 
embezzlement and (led to Belgium. A few days later. Colonel 
Henry, a key member of the counterespionage department, con- 
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were possible only because intellectuals transformed what was origin 
nally a concrete debate over a possible miscarriage of justice into 
a controversy over basic principles. Who were the Dreyfusards, 
and what moved them to descend into the arena? 

Those who took their stands in the defense of Captain Dreyfus 
were by no means a homogeneous group— in later years, they were 
to follow divergent paths and to engage in widely differing courses 
of action. Bur, during the years of the agitation around the Affair, 
they battled unitedly not only for Dreyfus but for justice. Their 
final victory had long-lasting effects on the balance of power in 
France and prepared the ground for the dominance of the anticlerical 
left over the Church and the General Staff, which marked the early 
years of the twentieth century. Yet those who fought for Dreyfus 
were, for the most part, not motivated by narrowly defined politi- 
cal considerations. 

“The generations which have followed us,” wrote L Son Blum 
many years later, “can no longer understand that during two in- 
terminable years, between the beginning of the campaign for the 
revision and the pardon, life was so to speak suspended, everything 
converged toward one unique question, in intimate senriments and 
interhuman relations everything was interrupted, perturbed, reclassi- 
fied. One was a Dreyfusard or one was not.” 1 ® 1 can think of few 
instances in modem history in which ideological passions were 
aroused to such a fever pitch. Friendships were destroyed, families 
divided, old associations broken. And while these conflicts wrecked 
old allegiances, they led to new alliances among men who had had 
little in common before the Affair brought them together. When 
Marcel Proust, long after Dreyfus’s pardon, gave a dinner party to 
which he invited both Dreyfusards and anti-Dreyfusards, Leon 
Daudet wrote, “I doubt if anyone except Proust could have ac- 
complished that feat.” It was years before the antirevisionist Auguste 
Rodin agreed to visit again his old friend Anatole France, who had 
been an ardent Dreyfusard. Jules Renard, an active Dreyfusard 
writer, rejected ten years after the pardon the friendly overtures 
of a major literary critic, Jules Lemaitre, because Lemaitre had 
been an antirevisionist.” Julien Benda, the author of Treason of the 
Clerks and a most antipolitical intellectual, confessed in his auto- 
biography that, “The Dreyfus affair taught me that I was capable 
of true ideological fanaticism. I knew moments when I would have 
with pleasure killed general Merrier [Minister of War during Drey- 
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fuss first ttialj. ... I Jove those who, unable to hurt a fly, are 
capable of becoming ferocious in the name of an idea.” 1 * 

Though, by and large. Catholic intellectuals turned up in the 
anb'Dreyfusard camp, while anticlericals and those indifferent in 
matters of religion were attracted to the Dreyfusards, it was by no 
means always predictable what stand an individual would take. 
Anatole France, who had been a political cynic, a critic of parlia- 
mentariantsm, and an advocate of plebiscitary Boulangism, became 
**■' "*"”■ ’"’’vwsioned defenders of Dreyfus; even anti- 
■ ■ i ‘ * ' -*•— »•»'- the 

;ouiiu U j4 1'*^. • I, .‘mi. 

recalled many years later that he expected bants— : 
come a spokesman for the antirevisionists— to sign a petition for 
Dreyfus. He was also most surprised to find that such men as Jules 
Lemaicre and the journalist Rochefort had become banner-bearers 
of the anti-Dreyfusard cause. 1 * Andre Gide, until then quite uncon- 
cerned with public affairs, was among the first to come out for 
Dreyfus, but his intimate friend, the novelist Pierre Louys, joined 
the opposing camp. 

It would be unprofitable to attempt to locate the split be ween 
Dreyfusards and anti-Dreyfusards along class lines. The aristocracy 
and upper bourgeoisie were mainly antirevisionist, but the working 
class was at best neutral, and even many Socialist leaders, like Miller- 
and and Viviani, were by no means favorable to the cause of Dreyfus. 
Jean Jaurfcs did not speak for a united Socialist Party when he rook 
up the cudgel for Dreyfus. The Wo violently opposed ideological 
factions split the middle classes. Nevertheless, the defenders of Drey- 
fus and his enemies were not distributed at random throughout the 


social structure. 

The Dreyfusards were especially strong among both professors 
and students in the university system. But not all Faculties were 
equally represented. In Paris, for example, there were relatively 
few Dreyfusards in the Faculties of Law and Medicine. These 
Faculties were usually frequented by the sons of the 'veU-n^do, 
for plebeian children could not afford such expensive studies. The 
Dreyfusards were strongest at the Ecolc Normale Sup^neure, which 
was frequented by students, mainly from lower middle-class back- 
grounds, who had gained entry through competitive examinations 
and had won fellowships. Almost the whole faculty of the Ecolc 
Normale Supcrieure, that Port Royal of the anticlerical intellectual 
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elite, was ardently Dreyfusard. A high proportion of both teachers 
and students at the Sorbonne and at provincial faculties of letters 
and sciences was also ranged behind the Dreyfusard banner- Teach- 
ers in Parisian public and provincial secondary and primary schools 
were mainly Dreyfusard, if only because they felt moved to range 
themselves against the Catholic antirevisionists in the private schools. 

“The Dreyfus Affair,” wrote Thibaudet, “made the professors 
rivals and competitors of the lawyers.” 20 The teachers, that is, were 
from then on to play a public role in the defense of secular values 
and ideals against lawyers wedded to conservatism and the defense 
of the status quo. By and large, the generalization holds that the 
main strength of the Dreyfusards was in the world of schools and 
universities— though not in the professional schools of law and medi- 
cine— among convinced republicans especially in the provinces, 
among intellectuals of lower middle-class and plebeian backgrounds, 
and among those whose training had made them sensitive to general 
ideas rather than to the requirements of practicality. The 300,000 
readers of Clemenceau’s editorials in VAurore and the 200,000 who 
read “J’accusc” on the day it appeared came mainly from these 
groups. The vocal antirevisionists, on the other hand, were largely 
from the Parisian upper and upper middle classes, churchmen, law- 
yers, army officers, and activist students mainly of Jaw and medi- 
cine. The bulk of the Royalists and those who had been Boulangists 
a few years earlier were on the antirevisionist side, as were the 
anti-Semitic superpatriots who dreamed of “revenge” and war 
against Germany. The literary world was split, some of the leading 
critics being in the antirevisionist camp but a high proportion of 
both young and established writers siding with the Dreyfusards. 
The French Academy, a mainstay of traditionalism and bourgeois 
respectability, was heavily antirevisionist. 

Turning to the climate of ideas, the defenders of Dreyfus, with 
some exceptions were recruited from those intellectuals who traced 
their spiritual inheritance to the eighteenth century and to the 
Revolution, whereas the proponents of the anrirevisionist cause 
upheld the ideas of the ancien regime and anti-Re volutionary 
thought, having been reared in the traditions of Gallican or Ultra- 
montane Catholicism. Much of their thought, with its emphasis on 
the necessity for maintaining social order above all, can be traced 
to Dc Maistrc and De Bonald and sometimes, as in the case of 
Charles Alaurras, to Auguste Comte or Taine. The Dreyfusards’ 
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peculiar force to his appeal. Zola touched a most sensitive nerve in 
his audience when he suggested that a polity could not endure and 
must inevitably decay if it did not inspire respect in its citizens. 
When force and fraud had become the instruments of government, 
he argued, the political order had lost its moral justification; it had 
become the duty of the citizen to oppose it. The political order, 
Zola and the other Dreyfusards suggested, could not claim the 
obedience of the citizen if it acted in contravention to the require- 
ments of justice, for then it lost its sacred character, and the citizen 
had the right to oppose it by all means at his command. 

After the Dreyfus Affair, the noun intellectual , which had until 
then been used quite infrequently, came into general usage. It re- 
ferred, as Victor Brombert has shown, to the Dreyfusards.” There 
were, of course, many intellectuals— in the sense in which I employ 
the term— in the antirevisionist camp, but they called themselves 
“men of letters,” “literary critics,” “writers,” and the like and gave 
a pejorative connotation to the term “intellectual”; the Dreyfusards 
proudly adopted it. The reason for this attitude becomes clear when 
we consider Maurice Paleologue’s vivid account of a dinner at 
which Ferdinand Bruneuere, a famous literary critic and leading 
anti-Drcyfusard, commented upon Zola’s “J’accuse,” which had 
just been published. “And what is Zola up to? His letter, faccuse^ 
is a monument of stupidity, presumptuousness and absurdity. This 
novelist meddling in a problem of military justice seems to me no 
less impertinent and preposterous than the intervention of a captain 
of gendarmerie in a question of syntax or prosody . . . And this 
petition which is being circulated among the ‘intellectuals.’ The sole 
fact that the word ‘intellectual’ has recently been coined for the 
purpose of setting apart in a kind of exalted social category people 
who spend their lives in laboratories and libraries points to one of 
the most absurd eccentricities of our time, namely, the claims that 
writers, scientists, professors, philologists should be elevated to the 
rank of supermen. I certainly do not despise intellectual abilities, 
but their value is only relative. I place will power, force of char- 
acter, surencss of judgment, practical experience, higher in the social 
scale.”* 4 

Bninetiere clearly defined the issue as it was joined. The anti- 
Drcyfusards reasoned in terms of a vision of an ordered society in 
which the various professions and occupations should restrict them- 
selves ro performing their tasks. They believed that everyone should 
cultivate his own garden and be respectful of those who were en- 
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plains the disappointment of many when Dreyfus finally accepted 
the pardon of the President of the Republic instead of fighting for 
full vindication. It may seem that the intellectuals were sometimes 
rather callous about Dreyfus’s personal fate-he was, by the way, a 
rather average man who never fully understood the symbolic role 
he was ashed to assume-but that is understandable when we realize 
that, to the intellectuals, the Dreyfus Affair far transcended Dreyfus 
the man. 

The Affair led to a tremendous exaltation of moral energies. It 
was one of these extraordinary times when men are carried beyond 
the ordinary routines of their lives to devote themselves to a cause 
that is in no way connected with their immediate personal interests. 
The young students who fought in the battles of the Sorbonne to 
defend their professors against mobs of antirevisionists, the young 
professors grouped around Charles P6guy, for whom the cause of 
Dreyfus was for a few years the very core of their lives, were 
marked forever by the impact of these days. Peguy has written 
movingly about the Dreyfus “mystique” of those years and has 
sharply contrasted it with the “politique” of those Drcyfusards 
who, after the end of the Affair, rode to political power on the 
Dreyfus case. The very depth of Peguy’s later disappointment tes- 
tifies to the strength of his initial commitment. Men who had been 
abused in public, attacked by mobs, cashiered from their positions 
in the diplomatic corps, or suspended from their university posi- 
tions by a vindictive government, men who had had to parr com- 
pany with friends and loved ones because of the Affair carried the 
scars to the ends of their lives. 

The very intensity of the conflict led to a revitalization of pub- 
lic life. For a while, the intellectuals were truly drawn into the 
public arena, becoming guides and mentors for masses of men to 
whom, perhaps suddenly, the cause of justice had become a vital 
and immediate concern. A recent historian, Michael Curtis, writes 
quite correctly that “The Affair was to give a new lease on life 
to the Republic, to provide it with an enthusiastic vigor equivalent 
in many ways to the Wesleyan revivals in the Anglo-Saxon 
countries.”* 8 

The parallel between the roles of the Dreyfusards and the Abo- 
litionists is striking, even though these two groups have very little 
else in common. Both groups raised moral issues to the level of 
public problems. They upset habitual adjustments by injecting pro- 
found moral questions into routine discussions of public affairs. 
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They forced men to rethink the very bases of their political a lie- 
glances, to re-evaluate the political order before the tribunals of 
their consciences. By challenging precedent and tradition they 
shocked men out of their customary passivity and helped to shape 
their political and moral consciousness. When they finally succeeded 
in bringing to bear the force of public opinion upon the men of 
power, they forced them to desist from courses that sacrificed jus- 
tice to expediency. The Affair proved that intellectuals, backed 
by the force of public opinion, could prevail over the men of 
power. Justice triumphed despite the obstructions of the judiciary. 
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members of the physiocrats’ circle, wrote, “More than three hun- 
dred twenty million people live there [in China] as wisely, happily 
and freely as men can ever be. They live under a most absolute 
but most just government, under the richest, the most powerful, 
the most humane and the most welfare-conscious monarch/’ 5 The 
intevdant Poivre, whose writings were considered authoritative by 
the physiocrats, went so far as to assert in his Travels of a Philoso- 
pher that, “China offers an enchanting picture of what the world 
might become, if the laws of that empire were to become the laws 
of all nations/’ 4 To the father of physiocratic doctrine, Qnesnay, 
China was a model state “founded on science and natural law.” 

This strange Sinophilia was not limited to the physiocrats; it was 
in fact shared by a great many among the eighteenth-century 
philosophes. Voltaire in particular never tired of singing the praises 
of China, “the widest and best policed nation of the world/’ 5 “One 
need not be obsessed with the merits of the Chinese;” he wrote, “to 
recognize at least that the organization of their empire is in truth 
the best that the world has ever seen, and moreover the only one 
founded on paternal authority.”® There is almost equally enthusi- 
astic language about the Chinese in the writings of Diderot and 
Hclvetius. Leibniz had already expressed similar enthusiasm in an 
earlier day. T 

French knowledge of Chinese affairs was, of course, fragmen- 
tary. Most of it came from Jesuit missionaries, and their accounts 
were, to say the least, not always free from a bias imposed by the 
need to defend themselves against their theological adversaries in 
the famous quarrel over the Chinese ceremonies. The Jesuits had 
been led to make a number of major concessions to traditional Con - 
fucian culture in their effort to bring the Chinese to the Faith, and 
they had therefore a vested interest in presenting an idealized pic- 
ture of the country of Confucius. Such idealization by the philoso- 
phers was not, however, due to ignorance alone. Russia was much 
better known, yet we find idealizations of Russian conditions in the 
writings of Voltaire, Diderot, Helvetius, Grimm, and many others 
that fully match their unrealistic ideas of China. 

A certain degree of self-interest helps to account for this Russo- 
philia. Catherine II assiduously courted the Parisian enlighteners. 
In 1763, she bought Diderot’s library for 15,000 francs but left it 
in his possession— giving him a pension of 1000 francs a year for 
assuming the task of librarian. Two years later, she gave him 50,000 
francs for fifty years in advance.* D'Alembert was offered the tutor- 
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one account for their SinophiUa, for clearly no tangible or even 
intangible benefits could have been expected to descend upon de- 
serving philosophers from the Son of Heaven, even when similar 
benefits were possible from the Semiramis of the North? 

Suffering from a multiplicity of laws and authorities, fragmen- 
tation of political will, lack of concerted planning in governmental 
affairs, and all the privileges accruing to favored estates and orders, 
the philosophers yearned for a body politic that would be efficiently 
run by a central administration. Such an administration would 
know how to deal with the obstructions of rank and birth and how 
to order the affairs of the state in the mirror image of universal 
reason. Reason could not be expected to prevail in a society split 
into autonomous, warring powers, in which parlements checked the 
court and the clergy, subservient to Rome, utilized the secular arm 
in its struggle against the Enlightenment. 

Frederick the Great, in one of his letters to Voltaire, provides 
us with a first clue for understanding Voltaire’s infatuation with 
China. Frederick wrote that he visualized Voltaire ever repeating 
to his friends, “Seeing that only one law prevails throughout the 
whole vast empire of China, must you not desire, oh my country- 
men, to imitate them in your little kingdom ." 18 China seemed to 
the philosophes a society in which things got done. They got done, 
moreover, with the help and under the guidance of wise scholars, 
of fellow philosophes. What impressed Voltaire even more than the 
beneficent rule of a benevolent Emperor was the fact that the Em- 
peror was surrounded by men of letters, an official class of literati 
chosen on a rational basis, free from the corruptions of organized 
religion and the particularistic criteria of rank and birth. And 
imagine, said Voltaire, that the Emperor could do nothing without 
consulting “these men educated in the law,” who would check all 
tendencies toward arbitrary action.” 

The same reasoning seems to account, in somewhat modified 
form, for the philosophers’ Russophilia. Everything, they argued, 
is possible if, in a country that had been until recently wholly 
barbaric, one man aided by right reason could transform a whole 
people. Russia had made enormous progress within the short span 
of a few decades; to use modern terminology, it seemed to have 
jumped many stages of development. It moved ahead so fast that, 
in many respects, it was already a model for countries of much 
older civilization. And what, if not enlightened despotism, had 
allowed the Russians to make such giant steps forward? Despotism, 
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of course, if properly enlightened, turned out upon inspection to 
be by no means so horrible as Montesquieu had pictured it; it was, 
in facr, one of the most impressive means of progress. Even though 
such despotism might not be wholly suitable at home, it certainly 
was the most potent means to allow “underdeveloped countries" to 
reach quickly and even to surpass the lands of older civilization. 
If Russia had succeeded in thirty or forty years, through enlight- 
ened legislation, in overcoming a lag of three centuries, then tndeed 
one could continue to believe in the perfectibility of man and be 
optimistic about progress. Russia’s advance revived the spirits or 
those discouraged by the anarchy and apparent hopelessness of the 
political scene at home. 

In enlightened Russia, in contrast to Western Europe, the sov- 
ereign was not hindered by all sorts of obsolete and obsolescent 
resistance to his beneficent actions. There one could paint _ wth 
broad strokes upon the canvas of the future. In Russaa-and in the 
other enlightened despotisms of the North-rhe 
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sia, on the other hand, the necessary progress was assured because 
despots, enriched by the advice of the enlightened from abroad, 
could freely knead with their own hands the paste of the future. 

Almost all the philosophes were royalists at home, usually sup- 
porting the King’s party against parlements and estates. But at home, 
their scope of action seemed fatally limited because the King was 
prevented from right action not only by personal insufficiency but 
also by built-in checks to his power. “The sole remedy against 
all the ills involved by the immensity of our Stares, the multiplicity 
of our laws, the slowness and uncertainty of our justice, the im- 
punity of resourceful and clandestine crime and the favor of unjust 
power,” wrote Grimm, the confidant of Catherine, “the sole 
remedy, if it exists, must be sought in the heart and character of 
him to whom the right to rule has come with his birth.” 19 Louts 
XV, of whom so many had expected so much, had turned out ro 
be vacillating and corrupt. His successor was an honest simpleton. 
But how could even wiser kings prevail against the domination of 
the “eternal yesterday” in the old countries of the West? What 
then was more rational than to turn in admiration and respect to 
those countries in which enlightened rulers, unhampered by tradi- 
tion and precedence, were willing to accept the advice of philoso- 
phers? “It is most advantageous for the prince and the state,” wrote 
Voltaire, “when there are many philosophers. The philosophers 
having no particular interest to defend, can only speak up in favor 
of reason and the public interest.” 30 

Tocqueville summed it all up in his continuation of the passage 
quoted at the beginning of this chapter. He WTote, “They were 
moved with rapture at the vision of a country in w-hich the sover- 
eign [is] absolute but free from prejudice . . . and in which all 
offices are obtained by writren examinations; which has for religion 
only a philosophy, and for an administration only men of letters.” 31 
In their rage for order, they were w f ont to forget their passion for 
liberty. “You^ might have thought," writes Paul Hazard, the grest 
intellectual historian, “that you were looking at a minuet: the 
Princes bow to the philosophers, the philosophers return the bow. 
. . . As if the mighty ones had forgotten how they had persecuted, 
and were still persecuting, writers who w'ere trying to undermine 
their authority; and as if the writers had forgotten about the furious 
rhetoric they had hurled, and were still hurling, against the 
tyrants.”* 1 b h 

The philosophers* hopes, of course, came to nought. They 
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and began to vaunt the virtues of Russian-style Marxism. John 
Strachey, a former Labor M.P., wrote The Coming Struggle for 
Power , a most able popularization of Communism, which con- 
tributed much to malting it respectable in the West. Scores of young 
men fresh from Oxford and Cambridge, poets, novelists, and sci- 
entists, became for shorter or longer periods enthusiastic devotees 
of the cult of Russia. W. H. Auden, Stephen Spender, Day Lewis, 
Christopher I sherwood, and a whole galaxy of young British intel- 
lectuals extolled Communism. Hugh MacDiarmid wrote a ‘‘First 
Hymn to Lenin,” and Michael Roberts called upon fellow intel- 
lectuals to prepare the way for an English Lenin . 28 Even a liberal 
like E. M. Forster could consider at that time that Communism was 
the only political creed that offered hope for the future, although 
he added that he himself would not be a Communist . 27 Eminent 
scientists gathered around J. D. Bernal, who proclaimed the dictum 
that “science is communism.” J. B. S. Haldane, J. G. Crowther, and 
other renowned scientists joined Bernal to create the Social Rela- 
tions of Science Movement, which, partly through its influence on 
the editorial policies of the eminent scientific journal Nature, suc- 
ceeded in nearly dominating the world of British natural science 
and in steering it into a pro-Soviet orbit . 28 

In the United States, a parallel development took place. Theo- 
dore Dreiser, who earlier had written a rather hostile account of 
his trip to the Soviet Union, now became one of Russia’s spokes- 
men. Sherwood Anderson put to himself the question, What is the 
difference between a Socialist and a Communist? and answered, “I 
guess the Communists mean it.” John Dos Passos, Sherwood Ander- 
son, Erskine Caldwell, Edmund Wilson, Malcolm Cowley, Granville 
Hicks, and many others endorsed Communist William Z. Foster’s 


campaign for the presidency in 1932.™ Lincoln Steffens, the grand 
old fighter against corruption, finally arrived at the conclusion that 
in Russia he had seen the Future and that it worked. “Nobody in 
the world, he said, proposes anything basic and real except the 
Communists. 30 Ruth McKenney, a young Communist writer, bub- 
bled over with enthusiasm: “Communists today are in the great 
stream of humanity, brothers to the forgotten man who invented 
speech comrades to the Greek architects who discovered form . . . 
They have discovered the direction in which production is chang- 
ing, from the anarchy of capitalism to the logic of socialism. Com- 
munists can make history, and so transcend their lives by knowing 
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haunted by their emptiness.” 5 * They listened to the inanities of 
Herbert Hoover and his silver line just beyond the horizon; they 
felt contempt for Ramsay MacDonald’s National government, which 
was so obviously unable to cope with the national disaster. They 
were filled with bitter loathing of such figures as former “Labour,’ 
now “National,” Chancellor Philip Snowden, who proclaimed, at 
a time when in Britain’s distressed areas 60% of the work force 
was unemployed: “Britain could not afford to have an unbalanced 
budget. An unbalanced budget is regarded as a sign of impending 
national bankruptcy.” 15 They jeered when they heard Hoover’s 
Secretary of Commerce Lamont state at the beginning of 1930* 
“There is nothing in the situation to be disturbed about . . . There 
arc grounds for assuming that this is about a normal year .” 18 

It was perhaps not the economic Depression itself that caused 
the intellectuals’ disaffection but the accompanying social disorder. 
The times were hopelessly out of joint, and nobody seemed able to 
put them together again. It seemed to many intellectuals that the 
Western world was drifting without plan, guidance, or goal. The 
Depression revealed the apparent shipwreck of Western assumptions 
and values. The whole house of liberal civilization, which had been 
patiently erected by generations of eminent Victorians and their 
successors, seemed suddenly to collapse. What use was the whole 
framework of safeguards for the individual, of concern with the 
reign of law and freedom and democratic process, what use were 
all these traditional pieties, this conventional wisdom, when people 
were hungry and lived without hope or purpose, when men out of 
work sold apples in the streets and shuffled in bread lines? 'What 
use all the niceties of civil liberties and political freedom when 
young talented writers could not publish, when it seemed impossi- 
ble to find a job even with the highest professional degree, when 
nobody seemed to be able to answer the insistent question. What 
of tomorrow? 

_ Many young American intellectuals, especially among social 
scientists and lawyers, were soon to drift to Washington in the 
wake of the New' DeaL They were to find there a climate that 
would allow them to act out their recently acquired antagonism 
to the values of a decaying business civilization in an effort to help 
plan a new, more humane, and more co-operative society. But to 
many others, to artists and literary men in particular, there was no 
such way out. And in Depression England, there was only the Old 
Deal of MacDonald and Baldwin. 
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Yet one should not overestimate the clement of self-interest. 
Much more important than private advantage was the fact that most 
of the intellectual admirers of the Soviet Union seemed able to 
reach an audience not previously accessible. They felt that they 
could at last communicate their ideas to vast masses of men from 
whom they had previously been separated by class restrictions. The 
insistent question. For whom does one write? seemed at last to have 
received an adequate answer: for all progressive mankind. 

In addition, Russia seemed to present to many professionals and 
intellectuals the image of a society in which their own roles would 
be fully recognized, in which they would be accorded the prestige 
they so sorely lacked at home. Prof. J. B. S. Haldane, then a lead- 
ing British Communist, put the matter rather bluntly in Why Pro- 
fessional Workers Should be Communists: “You may ask: ‘If the 
Communists succeed in their aims, what would be my position? 
The answer is that if you are good at your job you would have 
more power and more responsibility than you have now. The lead- 
ing commissars in the Soviet Union, who direct great socialized 
industries, compared to which I.C.I. [Imperial Chemical Industries] 
or any of the British railways arc small fry, are business executives, 
mostly trained as engineers. The leading scientists, writers, artists, 
are very important people .” 39 

Scientists seem at times especially likely to be out of sympathy 
with the apparent irrationalities and the slowness of adjustment in 
democratic polities. In the United States, many became fellow 
travelers for a time. In Britain, even more were easily lured into 
that version of Marxism cum technocracy that Prof. J. D. Bernal, 
a pioneer in the X-ray analysis of matter, and his friends expounded 
so forcibly. Dreaming of a well ordered polity in which the key 
decisions would be made on a scientific basis rather than in accord 
with the vagaries of the electoral process, they believed that the 
Soviet Union was the embodiment of those societies run by scien- 
tists and managers of whom Saint-Simon and Auguste Comte had 
dreamed in their day. Comte had believed rhat in the “stage of 
positive science” politics would become a sort of applied physics. 
Freedom of conscience would no longer play a progressive part 
because it would be absurd to oppose a scientifically managed state, 
just as it would be absurd to oppose a scientifically established law 
of nature. The British followers of Bernal, in their rationalism run 
amok, followed in Comte’s footsteps. Democratic politics, wrote 
the Cambridge embryologist C. H. Waddmgton, was a “pulsing 
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revolution. Stalin's bureaucrats, like the New Samurai that H. G. 
Wells had depicted many years earlier in his New World for Old 
(1908), seemed to their admirers an elite of technological planners, 
a corps of specially selected scientists, with a guiding ideology 
wholly devoted to making the world over. But they were not wild 
revolutionaries. Unhampered by encrusted prejudices, traditions, 
and checks and balances, which made such revolutionary endeavors 
impossible in the West, they were free to act. They would by 
force and cunning, coercion and manipulation achieve conmu 
over the wavering, the misguided, the perplexed, and the timid— 
and they would plan for everyone. These surgeons of politics, men 
beyond good and evil, would operate upon the body of Russia as 
it lay etherized upon the table of history. The Russian planners of 
the future were powerful men. That secret fascination with power 
that intellectuals so often harbor— and most of the time must repress 
at home— could blossom fully in relation to Russia. There were men 
of power who seemed to have pushed aside in one gigantic sweep 
all the cobwebs of the past. 

In the West, huge industrial capacity rotted unutilized. In Rus- 
sia, industry was burgeoning. Even those among the fellow-traveling 
intellectuals who were sometimes assailed by doubts warded them 
off by eulogizing industrial progress. Dnieperstroi seemed an irre- 
sistible argument. The long tradition of optimistic theories of prog- 
ress in the West was finally put to use to justify Stalinism. For, if 
all change tended to be impelled by the logic of history in a pro- 
gressive direction, those who seemed to stand for the most change 
would also seem the greatest progressives. They were simply fellow 
progressives in a hurry. 45 

The fellow travelers were, of course, aware of the absence of 
political freedom in Russia. But because they associated freedom in 
the political arena with the breakdown they had witnessed in Fa- 
rope, they tended to explain away the need for “formal freedom” 
as unimportant compared to the “higher democracy,” which they 
fancied they discerned in Russia. “If by the word liberalism we 
mean tolerance of opposition,” wrote Maurice Hindus, “then there 
is not a vestige of it in Russia. But if we mean by it advanced ideas 
and practices in social accommodation, then the Russian dictator- 
ship has outliberalizcd the most liberal statesmen in the world.” 4 * 
John Strachey summed up the feelings of many: “To travel 
rrorn the capitalist world into Soviet territory is to pass from death 
to birth."" Stalinism promised to satisfy the two basic needs of 
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INTRODUCTION 


DfSPASSIOVATE ANALYSIS OP THE ROLF. AND POSITION 

of inCcWccruals hi contemporary America is hampered by major 
obstacles. The problem is especially difficult for those, like this 
svtitcr, who have commitments predisposing them to take sides in 
the heated controversies over this topic among intellectuals and the 
public a c large. Yet a writer dealing with the role of intellectuals 
would clearly shirk one of his major tasks were he to eschew dis- 
cussing contemporary problems under the pretext that "not all the 
facts are in" or that personal involvement precludes the possibility 
of balanced assessment. No doubt only future historians, owing 
with the benefit of hindsight, will be able to evaluate fully trends 
in our culture that can be only dimly perceived by those actively 
involved in ir. Yet the sociologist would be untrue to his calling 
were he not to attempt to delineate, to the lirmes of bis ability and 
with the highest possible degree of objectivity, the main role and 
position of the intellectual in his own time and society. It is indeed 
easier to study social roles and starus positions ranked loner than 
one's own, which is one reason why sociologists hate typically 
been drawn to the study of prostitutes and hoboes, mental patients 
and juvenile delinquents. To turn the spotlight upon roles ami peo- 
ple whose ranks are more nearly equal to one’s own is a much 
more complicated and demanding task, making more stringent de- 

M7 
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mands on one’s ability to remain detached and nbj^v^Toandy 
congeries of roles that one plays oneself is, finally, the most exacmg 
and difficult. Nevertheless, it cannot be avoided if the sociol gist 
is to live up to the ancient injunction to “know thyselt. 

Much controversy regarding the current position of Amman 
intellectuals has been unnecessarily confused for lack of ^ecfam 
about the denotations of the very term “intellectual. 
example, Seymour M. Lipset argues that, in effect, inteUe«uals 
“never had it so good" as in contemporary America, wiuie c- 
Wright Mills asserts that “American intellectuals are suffering tn 
tremors of men who face overwhelming defeat,”* them differing 
diagnoses are partially explainable by the fact that they have simp y 
not been attending the same patient. Lipset refers to the veiy large 
stratum of “those who create, distribute, and apply culture, w e 
Mills clearly had in mind a more restricted category of “creative 
men of knowledge. Similarly, when Richard Hofstadter 3 P vcs a 
guardedly optimistic answer to H. Stuart Hughes’s anguished ques- 
tion, “Is the intellectual obsolete?”* one senses^ again that the two 
men are not fully agreed on the object of their concerns. Hughes 
is preoccupied with “the freely speculating mind” in America, whi e 
Hofstadter is disposed to include among his “intellectuals”^ many 
experts who, according to Hughes, are “mental technicians.” 

While disagreement about the very connotations and denota- 
tions of the term “intellectual" has often led to widely differing 
assessments, it is not, of course, the only cause of difficulty. R 
would be naive to believe, as do certain semanticists, that, once 
terms have been properly defined and clarified and channels or 
communication cleared of unnecessary and distracting “noise, an 
differences among observers can be eliminated. The values and the 
material and ideal interests of the analyst color his perceptions, and 
intellectual perspectives have a way of directing as well as of de- 
flecting observers in their assessments of relevant data. Men like 
C. Wright Mills,® guided by apocalyptic visions of the imminent 
collapse of American culture, are likely to focus on certain dismal 
aspects of American intellectual life to the exclusion of more hope- 
ful indicators, while writers like Edward Shils,* committed to a 


determinedly sanguine vision of the prospects of American culture, 
are likely to neglect the more disturbing factors. I myself cannot 
claim to have attained an Olympian vantage point from which to 
survey the mundane scene sine tra et studio. Yet, in the pages that 
follow, I shall attempt to delineate the contemporary situation of 
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the American intellectual with as much critical detachment and 
objectivity as I am able. I am aware that not to take positions on 
certain issues is in itself a way of taking positions. Although I do 
not strive for a kind of disembodied neutral view, I do attempt 
not to slight those “inconvenient” facts that may fail to fit my own 
scheme of values. 


INTELLECTUAL TYPES AND 
INSTITUTIONAL SETTINGS 


It stands to reason that, m a society as highly differentiated and 
complex as contemporary America, intellectuals are located in a 
great variety of institutional settings as well as in the interstices 
between a number of institutional orders. To cover all these loca- 
tions is plainly impossible here. I have chosen instead to deal only 
with a certain limited number of such locations and *ttmp, which 
I believe ere the most important am) rep , resentaw but : I ™ » * 
fully prepared to grant that others might reveal different facets 
the role and function of contemporary Amerran ml leUeetuaU. 

In earlier periods, unattached intellectuals, with whom 1 scan 
dea“ P te P r to, made up the bulk of dl MM n an g 
dominated by large-scale organizations, their specific * S 
declined markedly. Yet even today their ■mpo nm e e loo ms 
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that impinges with peculiar force on 
acriviries: the foundations. 
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Before the specific discussion of institutional settings is under- 
taken it is useful to confront the major assessments of the general 
cultural scene now current in America. The next chapter undertakes 
this task. 


NOTES 

1. Sec Seymour M. Lipset, “American Intellectuals; Their Politics and 
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BEFORE US: TWO 
CONTRASTING PERSPECTIVES 
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At any rate, evaluation of the evidence may at least help “ ‘jjfjj'! 
some current ambiguities of appraisal As to the 
that will still remain, they will have to be suffered. After a l tolet 
ance of ambiguity has always been a distinguishing mark of the 
educated man. 


AMERICA AS A BUREAUCRATIZED MASS 
SOCIETY: THE OBSOLESCENCE OF 
THE INTELLECTUAL 


Modem industrial societies, and American society in particular, 
are characterized by a comprehensive bureaucratization of so a 
and cultural life. Not only their technological apparatus but their 
cultural apparatus as well is highly complex and integrated an 
confronts the individual as an alien and oppressive power. A com - 
lary of increasing industrialization and rationalization is the fact t at 
the ratio of organized activities to unorganized, spontaneous ones 
increases and that the individual is deprived of autonomy. 

Cultural activities that are relatively uncontrolled in earlier 
stages tend to become highly organized, directed, and consciously 
fostered in fully developed industrial societies. Much cultural pro- 
ductivity that may once have been a matter of handicrafts, so to 
speak, becomes rationalized so that the production of ideas resem- 
bles in major respects the production of other commodities. 

Some elements of this trend were clearly discerned by social 
analysts of the nineteenth century, although they had not yet con- 
fronted the fully developed bureaucratized industrial society or 
today. In particular, the Marxist notion of alienation permits us to 
discern the lineaments of the cultural situation we face in the mod- 
em world. Marx highlighted the effects of a social process in which 
the creations of man have become an alien power that dominates 
their creator. Before Marx, such German idealists as Schiller and 
Hegel had already focused attention on the dehumanizing conse- 
quences of the division of labor in modem society. “Eternally 
bound to a small fragment of the totality,” Schiller wrote, “roan 
himself develops only a fragmentary existence ... he never develops 
the harmony of his being . . . and becomes a mere replica of his 
business or of his science .” 1 Marx broadened the indictment and 
located the causes of modem alienation in the capitalist mode of 
production: “In what does this alienation of labor consist? First, 
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Simmel’s anguished concerns, ‘dncreasingindnstrislizadon .. im- 

plies functional rationality, i.e., the crgamzation of the ° 

"he members of society with reference to objective ends. It does 
not to the same extent promote substantial rationality, «*• 
capacity to act intelligently in a given situation on the basis of one s 
own insight into the interrelations of events . . . The average p 
surrenders part of his own cultural identity with every new °‘ 
integration into a functionally rationalized complex of activities. 

Still nearer to our own days, G Wright Mills reaffirmed 
prognoses and the fears of his intellectual forebears: The means 
of effective communication are being expropriated from the mtei 
lectual worker. The material basis of his initiative and intellectual 
freedom is no longer in his hands. Some intellectuals feel these proc- 
esses in their work. They know more than they say and they are 
powerless and afraid.” 9 “Between the intellectual and his potential 
public stand technical, economic, and social structures which are 
owned and operated by others . . . The craftsmanship which is 
central to all intellectual and artistic gratification is thwarted for an 


increasing number of intellectual workers.” 10 

Similar assessments, whether based on the notion of alienation 
derived from Marx or on Weberian and post-Weberian analyses ox 
the trend toward bureaucratization, have become the common com 
of much intellectual discourse in our time. Furthermore, they have 
been powerfully reinforced by thinking from the separate, though 
related, literary and humanistic critiques of modem industrial so- 
ciety. This tradition, as Raymond Williams has shown in his Culture 
and Society , u goes back to the romantics, to the critics of Utili- 
tarianism, from Coleridge and Carlyle to Matthew Arnold, Ruskm, 
and Morris. In more recent times, it has been a common element 
in the otherwise divergent orientations of T. S. Eliot, D. H. Law- 
rence, R. H. Tawney, F. R. Leavis, and George Orwell. AH of them 
have attacked in one way or another the dehumanizing and stultify- 
ing effects of modem industrial society, the decline of standards or 
excellence and meaning in the wasteland of modem culture. To all 
of them, industrialization and the mass society that grew in its wake 
have led to the destruction of common sensibilities once rooted in 


a shared community of culture. Gesellschaft , to use the German 
idiom of analysis, has destroyed Gemeinschaft , and the immense, 
objectified cultural process now stands, like an overpowering mon- 
ster, over individuals deprived of communal protection, isolated, 
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unable to find anchorage in tradition or ^^n^T 
by processes that they can no longer. g £li ott or Or- 

Ccttain writers in this ttadinon-we problem and claim 

tega y Gasset-esponse an elitist approa ^ d ^ y of elites that, 
that mass society has come abo “ c ' for maintaining cultural 

in previous ages, held special Wright Mills, are demo- 

standards, Others, like Ench precisely opposite point of 

crats or socialists who argue from P ^ cushion 

view that mass societies too'™ 'meaningful pertici- 

and envelop the indivtdual an I therefore ^ ^ ^ 

pation in public affairs possible But ^ what traditions 

or ideological stances of deeply pessimistic diagnoses 

they draw upon, they at= umted m^deeply P«n ^ * 
of the possibilities for creati society, according to their 

stroying articulated groupi e litcs t0 maintain standar , 

indictments, has made it audiences as weU. 

it has eroded the P ubb ?. 'f? onds t he grotvth of tanonaliaation. 
The weakening of traditions • . , h ve created soaenes m 

and the highly developed thnsion anothcr by b-cteas- 

which individuals are lOtdy ^loosely b ^ soci ety, the ■ "dividua 
ingly attenuated and fragile nes. hoW (ht , CVCIS 0 f control 

becomes a faceless cipher, and those frighteningly de- 

increasingly resemble the toratamn makers and 0 „,U 

pitted in the anti-utopias of Zam ^ m represent the 

If the trends described by follow that the instituu 

main drift of -dert htteUectu^ vocat^ 
setting that P enT1Ittc ^ the 55 about to disappear or is, 1 ^ 

mu mmm 

would be occupied by production engine “brave 
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be at best, quaint survivors of earlier singes of 
Weber’s “cage of the future,” in the disenchanted lice ag ^ 
gerially dominated mass soaenes, autonomy, «« f 

Lntiai rationality would be regarded as potential disnub™ 
peace of mind. Much Uke hunchbacks today, sum™g ' Tf Kt tlS 
would meet a mixture of pity and awe on the part of 
denizens of the world. Such a sotnety would trdy 
nightmare that Irving Howe recently evoked as one , 

the development of the modem world: TVe are mom g . o{ 
quiet desert of moderation where men will forget J*P 
moral and spiritual restlessness that has characterized ^Western m 
ciety . . . The human creature, no longer a Quixote or a Faust, 
become a docile attendant to an automated civilization ... 

‘aura of the human’ will be replaced by the nihilism of . sa0e ^\ * j ’ 
High culture as we understand it wall become increasingly p 
lematic and perhaps reach some point of obsolescence. 


AMERICA AS A PLURALISTIC SOCIETY: 
SANGUINE PROSPECTS FOR 
SUPERIOR CULTURE 

Significant numbers of sociologists have rejected the diagnosis 
of the critics of mass culture and bureaucratized society. ■*y n ° n .'. 
them, Talcott Parsons, Edward Shils, Daniel Bell, and some of cl ^ 
students are perhaps the most prominent. To these men, the P° sl 
tion of the Cassandras reeks of intolerable romanticism. Rather t a 
confronting the challenge and promise of the present, su c hc nt j ’ 
it is claimed, retreat into a nostalgic vision of a supposedly 
complicated past. They pass off as analysis of current trends sv 
is in fact ideology. There are indeed many strains and tensions 1 
the current social and cultural situation, but the diagnosis offere 
by the critics, far from correctly identifying these strains, is but a 
ideological defense mechanism for certain intellectuals torn from 
their accustomed moorings. 1 * _ . . 

Among the most important characteristics of industrial societies 
are increasing social complexity and resulting structural differenti- 
ation. This development “can result in (and, for American society 
bit resulted in) greater mobilization of resources, increased capacity 
to pursue whatever goals are deemed desirable, and greater freedom 
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activity that they dominated in the past are being increasingly pre- 
empt by specialized experts. This displacement explains at least 

in part their nostalgia for a simpler past. ,rrention 

Tlie disgruntled critics of modem society focus the 
upon the loss of the individual's communalembeddedness i ind Ex- 

plain about conformity in mass society. "Hu s focus leads 
bypass the major gains for soticties-and for md.vrduals as i xveh 
that increasing differentiation has brought about; they doMt ae 
knowledge that there can now be greater freedom of choice * 
more individuals, that more individuals than ever before ™ P . 
goals they consider desirable. Even if it is true that > nd 
can encompass any longer the great variety of inC *}J ec ™n 
once performed by a Voltaire, for example, or a Newton _ 
Diderot, it is also true that in our age an incomparably gr 
proportion of the population has a choice of occupations that pe- 
mit the development of mental capacities to the fullest, rar r 
leading to leveling, modem trends have in fact led to the pro 1 ’ 

ation of differentiated tasks. Furthermore, the very division ot noo 
about which the critics complain has made possible a inobiliza 
of resources and therefore an economic abundance that en £. .. a 
men to attain comforts hitherto reserved for the elite few. rina y, 
by reducing work loads, technical civilization has increased in rev o- 
lutionary ways the leisure time available to all. The bulk of man n 
in highly developed societies is no longer forced to spend its lire 
backbreaking and uncongenial labor; the hours devoted to v*or 
have been drastically reduced, and the increasing range of car ^^, 
choices available enables men to work in areas truly in tune vn 
their personal desires. AU such change is laying the grounds or 
for a future flowering of cultural life, that is, for a wide expansio 


of the horizon of cultural creation. 

Dire predictions about conformity and uniformity to the con 
trary, we have witnessed in recent years a qualitative upgrading, as 
well as a wider spread, of cultural offerings. “The rising levels ° 
education,” writes Daniel Bell, “have meant a rising appreciation 
of culture. In the United States, more dollars are spent on concerts 
of classical music than on baseball. Sales of books have doubled in 
a decade. There are over a thousand symphony orchestras, and sev- 
eral hundred museums, institutes, and colleges are purchasing art m 
the United States today . . . And in coming years, with steadily 
increasing productivity and leisure, the United States will become 
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an even more active consumer of culture.”' 4 "With rising educa- 
tional levels, more people are able to indulge a wide variety of 
interests. (‘Twenty years ago you couldn’t sell Beethoven out of 
JNew York, reports a record salesman. ‘Today we sell Palestrina, 
Alontevcrdi, Gabrielli, and Renaissance and Baroque music in Jarre 
quantities.’) " ,T 

The assertion that ours is an "atomized" society rests on foun- 
dations as shaky as those of the conformity thesis. “It is asserted,” 
writes Daniel Bell, “that the United States is an ‘atomized’ society 
composed of lonely, isolated individuals. One forgets the truism . . . 
that Americans are a nation of joiners. In no country in the world, 
probably, is there such a high degree of voluntary communal activ- 
ity* expressed sometimes in absurd rituals, yet often providing real 
satisfaction; for real needs.” 1 * Talcotr Parsons and Winston White 
echo Bell: ‘‘Most fundamental of the fallacies underlying the biases 
of the mass culture theorists seems to us to be the assumption that 
this is an 'atomized' mass sodety where the relations of one indi- 
vidual to another have become increasingly amorphous. Quire the 
contrary . . . American society is one of the preeminent examples 
of a pluralist society in which— i through the course of structural 
differentiation-an increasingly ramified network of criss-crossing 
Solidarities has been developing."** Men are no longer enveloped by 
restricting communal institutions that claim all their loyaldes in 
return for protection and security, but instead a huge number of 
* ■ “■ * J wmninos now allow the individual 

. , „ „ 


societies; inui vjuu*» ■ . * ‘ • f 

men pursued their careers -within the preCicrauic — 1 , 'I 

’ - — ■‘•jrmns. Bor the varieties of choices, of 
'* * — — »*y allow 

men to kvc moie as new 

order of sodety,” writes Edward Shils,* ‘'oespue *** -•■ al con- 
flicts, discloses in the individual a greater sense of attachment to the 
society as a whole, and of affinity with his fellows. As a result, 

* The following quotations from Edward Shils are reprmted from his 

“Mass Society and Its Culture," which appeared ui Daedalus ^ Journal of 

the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 89 (Spnng, *9*). *i : 
in Culture for the Millions? edited by hortmn Jacobs, Copyright 1961, 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc-, Princeton, N. J. 
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perhaps for the first time in history, lar B e aEgtcBatiom of huinan 
beings living over an extensive territory have been able to 
into relatively free and uncoerced associations. - 

It is not true that mass society has dehumanized man mdrobb 
him of autonomy. On the contrary, “it has aroused “ d “ h “ c 
individuality. Individuality is characterized by an s ° 

perience, an efflorescence of sensation and sensibility, a sens V 
to other minds and personalities. It gives nse to, and h«3 on . P« 
sonal attachments; it grows from the expansion of the '"ip 
capacities of the human being. Mass society has liberated the cogni 
five, appreciative, and moral capacities of individuals. - , 

The decline in generalized roles and the increase of spe 
activities associated with differentiation of societal functions do 
necessarily destroy opportunities for a creative intelligentsia. * ’ 

the intelligentsia, which was once a small and fairly homog 
stratum, is itself differentiated. We now have, according to ' 
Shils, 22 a high intelligentsia, a mediocre intelligentsia, and 3 
intelligentsia. A wall now separates the producers of brutal cu 
from the producers of superior culture, and their audiences are, 
the main, separated from each other. The professional producer 
mediocre culture, on the other hand, although he has develop 
traditions, standards, and models of his own, remains exposed to 
standards of superior culture and cannot entirely escape their pr 
sure. The practitioner of mediocre culture suffers from a 1 trou 
juxtaposition of two consciences,” which provides “an increasing 
stimulus to an awareness of and a concern for high standards, ev 
when they are not observed.” The high intelligentsia, finally, ^ 
from atrophying in modem society, is now far broader than it eve 
was before. “There is today more internal specialization than m _ 
past: it is impossible for any one man to be fully conversant wrt 
the inherited and currently produced stock of cultural objects. 1 
productive intelligentsia is perhaps less intensely like-minded now 
than in the past, when it was smaller and the body of what it h3 
to master was smaller. Nonetheless, despite changes in society, *** 
the modes of financial support and in the organization of intellect!!^ 
life, this creative stratum is constantly reproducing and increasing- 
If the critics of mass society are right, we should expect a de- 
cline in science and scholarship, in artistic production and general 
cultural creativity. But there is no conclusive evidence that this 
decline has occurred. “In every field of science and scholarship into 
which so much of our contemporary genius flows . . . outstanding 
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work is being done, not only in the older centers not yet afflicted 
by the culture of mass society, but in the United States as well, 
that most massive of all mass societies." in other fields as well, be 
it m the novel, in painting, or in political philosophy, the level of 
contemporary achievement is high, and there is no evidence of a 
general decline in the quality of the products of superior culture 
in our own rime. In one sense, superior culture always has been in 
danger, "Since it never is and never has been the culture of an entire 
society, it must necessarily be in a state of tension vis-3-vis the rest 
of Society. If the producers and consumers of superior eulrure sec 
further and deeper than their contemporaries, if they have a more 
subtle and more lively sensitivity, if they do not accept the received 
traditions and the acknowledged deities of their fellow country- 
men, whatever they say or believe or discover is bound to create 
tensions." If intellectuals avail themselves of the new possibilities 
that mass society offers ro them, while turning to their own creative 
uses the very tensions thac will inevitably continue to beset them, 
"the prospects for superior culture seem to he reasonably good. 
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unattached intellectuals 


O.VE OF THE MOST IMP ORTANT OBSERVATIONS THAT 

can be made about unattached intellectuals in contemporary Amer- 
jea is that there are so very few of them. Although over the list 
two centuries unattached intellectuals have constituted the core of 
the intelligentsia in the Western world, they have shrunk in this 
country to a relatively small-though still qualitatively important- 
group. There were abour 28,000 people who defined themselves as 
professional authors for the 19 60 Census, but many, perhaps the 
majority-, held salaried positions in various organizations, so that only 
a fraction may be considered truly independent. In addition, of 
course, not all professional authors can be called “intellectuals.’* On 
the other hand, there arc, conceivably, independent intellectuals who 
are not writers. Even if we add their number to that of the profes- 
sional writer-intellectuals, we are nor hfccly to arrive at more than 
a few thousand in the whole United Stares: Numbers, however, 
hardly cell the full story. The relative decline of unattached intel- 
lectuals over the last thirty or forty years must be explained by 
both structural and ideological factors. If is part of the growing 
institutionalization and, more particularly, academization of intellect 
in America, and it is also a result of the decline of the avmt-gjrJc 
and of radical ideology in American culture. 

As long as the avmt-gsrdc was in sharp conflict with the sur- 
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Tounding genteel culture, it developed 

and standards, and it supported a “tradition of the new mat 
tinguished its adherents from those outside ln j densely 
hoSe majority culture, the avmt-garde dcvdoped an mtetueiy 
polemical relation to those who upheld majority values N I 
?n their intellectual productions hut also in them Phonal ^ 
members of the av*M-garde did shut themselves off as far « PJ® 
blc from contamination by genteelci ulture and 'ccentti d b * fore 
social distance from its bearers. The Vdlage Bohemia 
World War I, the expatriates or would-be expatriates of t 
ties, the “socially conscious” writers of the Thtmts, thoug! 
adhered to different artistic orientations and haddiffenngm 
concerns, all shared a sense of belonging to a world different f . 
and in opposition to, the world in which the great I ? a l°" t5 ' 
their countrymen lived everyday lives. They managed, m on . ' 
or another, a kind of inner emigration. They shunned affi 
with the “establishment” of America, nor would they na 
acceptable to it. To be sure, many of the avant-garde might rro 
time to time work in publishing houses or on magazines or mig 
even teach in universities, yet they generally attempted to a 
such involvements and valued their independence from insutu 
pressures. Even though they might make compromises wit 
surrounding society, their self-image was that of unattached m 
of letters, independent soldiers in the battle for “modernism. 

By the Fifties and Sixties the battle for modernism had bee 
won. And, as with every successful innovating movement, this on 
has been incorporated and assimilated into the common culture. 
“The insurgent movement in this country which defended mo cr |\ 
ism’— that is, the esthetic cxperimentalism and social protest of t 
period between 1912 and 1950,” writes Richard Chase, ‘ has expire 
of its own success.” 1 As a result, there has occurred what * sa ? 
Rosenfeld once called “a shrinkage of extremes.” 2 The modernist 
writer, who once stood at a considerable remove from society, 
moved nearer to the center. The correlate of this decreased distance 
between the modem writer and the surrounding society is the insti- 
tutionalization of modernism and the absorption of its main expo - 
nents by universities and other cultural establishments. 

What has happened to modernism in the arts has also happ ene 
to radicalism in the ideological realm. It was once true that, as 
Joseph Schumpeter wrote, “capitalism inevitably . . . creates, edu- 
cates, subsidizes a vested interest in social unrest.” 3 This gener- 
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resources, moreover, has been accompanied by deliberate social- 
welfare and social-security policies at the federal, as well as on 
lower governmental, level. In turn, all these requirements for plan- 
ning, coupled with the more highly developed technological^ stage 
reached by modem industrial society, have led to the upgrading of 
many technical skills and to demand for persons with the sophisti- 
cation necessary to operate the intricate and complicated machinery 
of bureaucratic administration, both private and public. The rewards 
for intellectual performance have therefore increased drastically, 
both directly because positions are constantly being created for 
“manipulators of symbols,” and indirectly because the training of 
new generations of such “symbol manipulators” has provided the 
opportunity to increase teaching staffs at colleges and universities. 
Educational institutions have had to assume a crucial role in train- 
ing the sophisticated manpower now required. Universities can 
therefore no longer limit themselves to the education of an elite of 
gentlemen and scholars. These factors help to explain why intellec- 
tuals are now eagerly sought by the powers that be. 

Many old-style radicals who, in an earlier period, maintained 
wide social distance between themselves and the bourgeoisie , mark- 
ing themselves off from the main currents of American thought and 
from the main institutions that embodied it, have now moved into 
the mainstream. They have done so, not only because they them- 
selves have lost the radical impulse, but also because they have been 
welcomed by those who operate major institutions. In fact, the very 
tendency to large-scale generalization, the capacity, as it were, to 
stand back from immediate day-to-day experience and to take a 
wider view, which had been fostered in an environment of the radi- 
cal sects and grouplets, makes intellectuals very valuable to a more 
sophisticated establishment in desperate need of men with the wider 
vision to meet the research, planning and co-ordinating requirements 
of modem America. The very broadness of concerns that went 
together with allegiance to innovating movements can be used, and 
the ex-radical’s or radical’s knowledgeability can be divorced from 
its iconoclastic origin and intent. To be sure, most of these men— 
except in the academy— have to become experts, for they are not 
being offered a chance to continue their free-wheeling intellec- 
tualism. But if they are willing to accept this change in roles, they 
are welcomed. No one has as yet written about the contribution 
of ex-radicals to American social and cultural life, but I suspect that 
it will on balance appear at least as important as the contribution of 
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editorial board of Dissent, a magazine that endeavors to uphold 
radical values, seven are university teachers. 

Nor is the academy the only institution that lias welcomed 
radical or ex-radical intellectuals. They are frequently found in the 
publishing industry— two editors of Dissent work there— in govern- 
ment, and in the world of the mass media. As Irving Howe has 
remarked, “What has actually been taking place is the absorption 
of large numbers of intellectuals, previously independent, into the 
world of government bureaucracy and public committees; into the 
constantly growing industries of pseudo-culture; into the adult 
education business . . .**• 

The ranks of unattached intellectuals of an older generation 
have been depleted by the steady flow to the universities and other 
institutions. In addition, the supply of younger men, who flocked 
in the past to New York City to become independent intellectuals 
seems to have declined. To be sure, there are “hipsters” or “beat” 
writers who live on the edges of Greenwich Village or hitchhike 
across the continent to the subliterary havens of California, but few 
of them seem to have serious intellectual concerns or even preten- 
sions. They wish to “express themselves,” but they seem for the 
most part to lack the personal and artistic discipline necessary for 
serious intellectual work. As Malcolm Cowley has written, “the 
fact remains that this bohemian path to recognition no longer seems 
attractive or even possible to most young writers.” 1 Those young 
and aspiring non-Bohemian intellectuals who continue to come to 
the metropolis, on the other hand, usually seek employment in pub- 
lishing or the mass-culture industries. They do not typically en- 
visage careers as independent and unattached intellectuals. The small 
number of young free-lance intellectuals among New York writers 
has often been remarked. 

The death of “modernism” and the decline of ideology, as well 
as the pressures of an affluent society, seem responsible for this 
change in the orientation of young writers. As long as such writers 
could feel committed to a cause, be it the avant-garde in literature 
and the arts or social protest, they could accept a great deal of 
material deprivation in the interest of that cause. Such commitment 
and the involvement in the countercultures that it implied naturally 
led to further alienation from the common culture and to further 
social distance from those who adhered to it. The decline of ideol- 
ogy and the end of modernism naturally brought in their wake the 
decline of willingness and ability to share the material burdens of 
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sales of his books. Nowadays, many books arc, of course, taught 
out in soft-cover editions not long after the ongmal editions have 
appeared. But contrary to popular belief, soft-cover royalties arc 
not likely to be verv high. To be sure, there have been some start- 
ling successes among “high-brow” books in soft-cover formats. 
Dr. Zhivago sold 1,500,000 copies in paper at 95 cents a copy; Kutn 
Benedict’s Patterns of Culture sold 1,250,000 copies at 50 cents, nu 
the great majority of paperbacks brought out each year seU n 
more than their original printings of 150,000 to 200,000 copies, net- 
ting the author (on a 50-cent book) $2250 at most. With the more 
expensive “quality reprints,” which sell at a $145 and up, a sale o 
10,000 is considered better than average. The author’s royalties on 
such a book would be in the neighborhood of Sjoo. 11 Altogether, 
then, the sales of his books cannot support an author, except in 


special cases. _ 

Book publishing is not the only source of income for modem 
unattached intellectuals. In fact, it may only be a minor source for 
many. Book reviews bring in some income. But leading intellectual 
magazines like Partisan Review pay only nominal fees, and book- 
review payments from such media as The New Republic , ^ 07T1 ' 
ntentary , The Reporter , The New York Review of Books , and 
even the New York Times Book Review are most of the time not 
likely to amount to more than $100 each. Articles or essays for 
such magazines may, however, bring several hundred dollars. Short 
stories in the little magazines are likely to net only very small re- 
turns. It is only when a writer succeeds in placing an article or a 
story in one of the mass-circulation magazines like Esquire and 
The New Yorker that his returns are apt to be substantial. James 
Baldwin and Hannah Arendt are said to have received fees in fi vc 
figures for their contributions to The New Yorker. For the run-of- 
the-mill author, however, income derived from short stories, essays, 
articles, and book reviews may be welcome additions to family in- 
come, but it is not likely to sustain them fully. Edmund Wilson, 
perhaps our most representative independent man of letters, reports 
that his total income between 1947 and 1951 averaged $2000 a year 
(although it has risen considerably since). 11 

For a writer living in New York and a few other metropolitan 
areas, there are a number of other sources of income. He may serve 
as a publisher’s manuscript reader; he may be called in as a pub- 
lishers consultant for revision of a manuscript; he may be asked to 
write introductions to hard-cover, or more frequently soft-cover, 
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11 To be sure, cliques, coteries, end factions, which have : never - 
been absent from modem literary- life, continue to cost «> > • , 

cSqui arise on the basis of mutual interests both real and *4 
and they provide a measure of mutual protection and reap 
enhancement. They help to open channels for the emerg 
net talent and to proride a medium m w “ ch ^^ “^ch 
„ Kpfore beine exposed to a wider public. Aiuiougu 
cliques have not disappeared, they have declined in 
What holds them together today seems less a comnutmmt to PM 
ticular sets of ideas than a common defense of high-b: k 
against the invasion of “middle-brow" standards; their c J^OTal 
defensive rather tlian offensive, and their power to shape intellectn 

life has declined in consequence. 

Finally, since so many inteilecmals have moved to the acad y 
or to other types of salaried employments, the remaining group > oi 
unattached intcUectuals can no longer maintain its previous isolation 
hut most mingle with a heterogeneons group of men lr “” K 
academy, from the worlds of ediung and publishing, of rcs , 
and the like, among whom they are a minority. The interstices 
shrunk, and those still willing to operate within them have 
croup cohesion and much of their former sense of mission. 

Unattached intcUectuals now display a kind of nervous irn a^ 
bility and edgincss in their relations with academic men- This un 
easiness may be connected with a half-acknowledged feeling 0 ^ 
ressentiment. The domain of cultural criticism and social commen- 
tary has traditionally been the almost exclusive preserve °f * c 
independent literary critic and other unattached inteUcctuals. But 
lately economists, historians, sociologists, and other academic P£°” 
fessionals have invaded this field. Threatened with the loss of 
once were claims to exclusive possession, literary men have reacted 
with some violence against the intruders. It is interesting to note 
that much of their criticism of academics centers on language an 
style of presentation rather than on subject matter. literary men 
often make a sport of mocking these invading savages, much as the 
British upper classes make merry over the non-U manners of the 
noizvcaux riches. Unattached intellectuals seem to feel that they 
arc the guardians of the word, craftsmen whose medium is the writ- 
ten language, and that they must preserve its purity against men 
who tend to debase it. Yet one cannot but feel that behind this 
concern with style of presentation there often lurks an uneasy fc c '~ 
ing that the literary man is no longer able to compete with the 
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spheres. That is why unattached intellectuals must now compere 
with academic men and salaried intellectuals in the very spheres in 
which they used to be fully in command. An Edmund Wilson, a 
Harold Rosenberg, a Paul Goodman may still be highly creative 
and innovative, but even innovation has been successfully institu- 
tionalized in America, and the majority of his peers can now be 
found in the universities. 
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ACADEMIC INTELLECTUALS 
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yoimdf an intellectual?’ ... A third denial of mcmherfiip is shown 
in the efforts that are made to avoid having ones affiliation P 
licly known.” 1 Even people who may be publicly defined as nte 
lcctuals may not have corresponding „ 

example is provided by the poet and novelist Randall Jarrell, 
says of one of his academic characters, “He had "ever been a ha 
intellectuals consider an intellectual, but other people had S 
him one, and he had had to suffer the consequences of men 

mistake.”* . . <r the 

In order to account for the heterogeneity in the stall o 
modem university, we must first consider the heterogeneity in 
structure. • . 

The historical development of the American academy can gi'^ 
us some clues to its present condition. The contemporary univer 
sity grew from at least two different historical roots, the ear y 
college and the modem professional and graduate school. Un 
roughly the middle of the last century, the American college "as 
mainly a school for training clergymen, lawyers, and gentlemen, 
was dominated by theologians, legal scholars, and classicists, unite , 
in most cases, in a common contempt for science and technology, 
in fact, for anything that might be considered even remotely pi* 30 " 
deal and useful. The men who set the tone in these colleges were 
considered, and considered themselves, an intellectual elite. Ttatt 
training was often narrow, and it was circumscribed by often ngi 
standards of gentility. This narrowness led to estrangement fro 
the social and economic realities of the country at large. But within 
these confines, the colleges harbored professors who displayed con 
cem with the major values of the society, endeavored to preserve 
and extend its cultural heritage, and strove to define standards o 
moral excellence appropriate for gentlemen. 

After the Gvil War, when industrialization began to make major 
strides in America, a new type of university emerged. Instrucuon 
and research in scientific and technological subjects were require 
by growing industry, and they began to achieve ascendancy over 
the traditional academic disciplines. “So,” to quote Veblen, * th c 
university of that era unavoidably came to be organized as a mote 
or less comprehensive federation of professional schools or faculties 
devoted to snch branches of practical knowledge as the ruling utili- 
tarian interests of the time demanded.” 3 After Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and the University of Chicago had taken the lead, the major 
colleges were gradually turned into universities and graduate schools 
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in emulation of the great German universities. They “"ducted 
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ditional professional schools as law and medicine ” 
professional schools, and in the graduate departments 
and Ph.D. degrees. Given this variety, it stands to reason th 
ards and expectations differ widely among the branches o f a angle 
university and among similar departments or schools . 
universities. Only the foolhardy would venture to asess the l gene 
level of instruction in America; in dealing with such widely 
cnt types, no useful comparisons can be made. It is, of course,] p > 
hie to rank American universities in terms of some pzra 
criterion, the number of Ph.D. degrees given, for example, and sucn 
rankings have in fact often been attempted.’ What emerges in s 
comparisons is the enormous gap between the head and the ^ 
the academic procession, to use David Riesman’s vivid image, 
sum up, the American university is at present geared to serve 
education of very diverse students. It is therefore highly differentiate 
functionally, split into a number of segments usually only loose 
connected, offering specialized types of instruction that may or m . y 
not be geared toward occupational or professional preparation 
that differ considerably in quality. . , 

Education, however, is only one of the functions a mo 
university performs. In addition, the university is the major oca 
for research. Such research, however, like teaching, differs wi / 
in the various segments of the university. In some, research may 
neatly articulated with the requirements of particular occupatio 
or professional fields. In others, the emphasis may be on more ge 
eral cultural or theoretical pursuits. In some, the pursuit of kno\ 
edge for its own sake predominates. To quote Veblen again, t° ^ 
the first this quest of ideal learning has sought shelter in the uni 
versities as the only establishment in which it could find a domi __ * 
even on sufferance, and so could achieve that footing of consecutiv 
intellectual enterprise running through successive generations o 
scholars which is above all else indispensable to the advancemcn 
of knowledge .” 8 In other areas, the research carried out has none o 
the qualities suggested by Veblen. There may be instead concern 
with the useful arts, from agriculture and forestry to “police sci 
cncc” or dental surgery. The general term “research” covers so 
many disparate activities that wc must conclude, as we did about 
the educational aspect of the university, that it is vain to venture 
generalizations. University research today is carried on by many 
professionals and specialists who seem to have little in common be- 
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allowed to take effect, the unavoidable consequence dc ‘ 

(caL A free hand is the first and abiding requisite of scholarly 
scientific work.” 10 


THE UNIVERSITY AS A SETTING 
FOR INTELLECTUALS 


In the earlier type of college, intellectuals had prc-enuncncc an 
constituted the major body of teachers and scholars. But in 
modem academy they do not. Today intellectuals may play a 
within the university, they may benefit from affiliation with it, 
they can no longer be the university. , . 

Although the modern university has assumed a variety or tas 
that call for unintellectual personnel, it remains, despite ccrt31 ^ 
countertrends about which more will be said later, the most favor 
able institutional setting for American intellectuals today, for sev 
eral reasons: . 

1. It provides a imlieu in which men sharing a common concc 
with the untrammelcd pursuit of knowledge can communicate wi 
one another and thus sharpen their minds in continuous interchange* 

2. It affords its professors regular remuneration, which, althoug * 
far below that prevalent in a number of nonacademic professions, 


allows them a middle-class life style. . 

3. It provides security of tenure for senior academicians. Ih 1 
point and the last one together account for the fact that the aca c 
mician is institutionally protected from the vagaries of the mark 6 
place so that he can devote himself to his work without being 


tracted by economic pressures. 

4. It has institutionalized the time allocation of academicians m 
such a way that they can devote a major part of their working tune 


to independent thought and autonomous research. 

5. Finally, and most important, it grants academic freedom to 


its members. 

The freedom of speech, opinion, and publication claimed by the 
university professor is no different in principle from that claimed 
by other men in liberal society. The issue of academic freedom 
arises mainly from the fact that the academician is also a salaried 
employee who claims the license to disagree in his teaching and writ- 
ing with the views of those who provide or administer the funds 
from which he is paid. Arthur O. Lovejoy put it neatly: “The 
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principle of academic freedom asserts . . . that those who .tart 
certain service may not (in the most important 
the nature of the service to be tendered. 

gSSsSSSSfe 

found it difficult to impress on trustees, rege * “* ‘ h hc ? 
sentatives of fund-— American uni- 
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of the modem university that mat image would lead 
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we must now turn. 
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'There is a built-in pressure on the young ^demiciantopubbsh; 
to other words, universities have 

of advancement for professors in winch each success P d 

is forthcoming only after a satisfactory publicaoon record is 

tKSJ? A cademician may be deflected from p^anmn^al^ 
scale intellectual undertaking that may uke years 
order to publish narrower contnbimom that can be of more ^ 
use in the advancement of his career. As Loga projects 

interested activity and the slow ripening of P ±i ck 

become well-nigh impossible as situational pressures call 1 q 

Pressures from the requirements of academic promotion are n 0^ 
the only ones that may detract the scholar from punu ng ^ 
gauged intellectual undertakings. The modem academy a * 
into a number of departments corresponding to scholar y 
and professional training centers. As the fields represent ^ 

departments develop and as the departments gro , P j 

boundaries tend to become rigid and to discourage 
curiosity beyond the administratively defined departm ^ 

lip service may be paid to “cross-fertilization, but m 
young scholais are generally advised to stay within the ^ 

of the “field.” In addition, as a particular academic fiel 
professionalized, those active within it arc expected to taKe 
colleagues in the profession, as well as their professional c . f 
their main reference groups. This expectation contributes 
to the weakening of tics to the academy as a whole and to 
ency to eschew those intellectual undertakings that mign 
departmental boundaries and not fit into the framewor ' o 

profession. . , rtment 

Expectations of colleagues and superiors withm his ° e P ar j” q{ 
exert pressure upon the junior incumbent to play by the ru 
the academic game. These rules require, among other things, 1 
lectual discipline, the observance of fixed standards of scho ars 
attention to the contributions of senior men, and, above all, r f s P ^ 
for the boundaries of the various specialized fields. Those w no > 
tempt to create ab ovo arc likely to be considered “unrelia 
“outsiders” to be mistrusted. 13 Such an emphasis discourages p ot ® 
tid gencralizers, and young scholars may well feel that safety 
in involvement with narrow problems rather than with broad q u 
dons. What is at issue is not the necessary drift toward a measure 
of specialization that the rapid accumulation of knowledge m 
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fields has called foul, but 

framework of the 

modem university. 
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nisms that can be used for an institutionalized evasion of the 
academic norms of scholarly productivity. dmc 

extent that the academy permits an allocation of the S “T . 
resources of its members in ways uneonduave to inteUectual acnv 
icy, it hinders the intellectual vocation within its confines. 


SKILL VERSUS CULTIVATION 


In the nineteenth century, it was generally held that the u 
sity had functions other than those of inculcaong specific sku • 
J. H. Newman may have provided a somewhat idealized 
in his On the Scope and Nature of University Education : 
culture of the intellect is a good in itself and its own end • ■ • 
the body may be sacrificed to some manual or other toil . • • so may 
the intellect be devoted to some specific profession; and I do no^ 
call this the culture of the intellect . . .”** In actual fact, the nine 
tcenth-century university did not fully live up to these £ 
demands. But most cultivated opinion would at least have agree 
with Newman’s ideal. That is not true of contemporary Amenc * 
In fact, an influential group of educators and academic dccision- 
makers has now publicized the opinion that the university ought i 
fact to be nothing but a training ground for marketable skills an 
for the absorption of professional norms, beside being a locale for 
specialized research. Bernard Berclson, the author of a recent an 
influential study. Graduate Education in the United States , puts c 
matter with commendable frankness: “The graduate school shou 
aim at training the skilled specialist— not ... at producing the edu- 
cated man,’ the ‘cultured man,’ the ‘wise man’ (nor, for that matter, 


the ‘mere technician,’ cither).’’ 1 * ... 

The reason for the shift in emphasis from cultivation to sku 
that Berclson represents, even while he aims to accentuate it, must 
be sought both inside the academy and outside. The increase m 
college and graduate-school enrollments has produced a student 
population qualitatively different from that of the nineteenth- 
century academy. An earlier student population may have gone to 
the university mainly in quest of genteel cultivation and the acqui- 
sition of gentlemanly graces, while a minority acquired broad skills 
in such professional fields as law, theology, and medicine. In con- 
trast, the majority of present-day students goes to colleges and 
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consultants to industry and the government, and their advia s o 
cauerly sought by powerful decision-makers. Of course, in m y 
brSes T^dy-Utemture, history, the c^ptof^ ha- 
been unable to assume such cxtra-acadenuc roles, but these 
have become almost routine in the natural and social science. *** 
consequence, many academicians have been able to widen to 
horizons and to shed a certain academic parochialism that clung 
scholars of an earlier age. But those acadenucians 
among decision-makers in the world of affairs have also acq 
new public, which affects their previous self-image. _ 

The traditional audience of the scholar was found in the com 
munity of scholars. The sense of identity of the traditional man 
knowledge was largely shaped through the rewards that recogw 
tion and esteem among his peers would bring him. But 
scholar acquires a new extra-academic audience, he is suoj 
new influences that reshape his self-image. When recognition is 
stowed by extra-academic men whose problems the academi 
has helped solve, a tendency may arise for the academician to sc 
recognition less from his peers than from decision-makers who 
able to reward him. As academicians are in increasing deman 
the solution of problems in both private and business bureaucracies, 
they tend to be deflected from the pursuit of more genera 
theoretical problems for which there is no demand outsi c 
academy. The fact that academicians arc now being sought by i 
dustry and government to a greater extent than ever before ac 
counts, at least in part, for their rising prestige in the community 
at large. When the academy can furnish so many men who ca 
give advice on practical matters, the negative stereotype of * 
“impractical professor” tends to decline. Yet this greater acceptanc 
. e f. .• t » u for a treneral 


pint. UUll (JiWiUSUl LLULlJ LVA UW.U11W i O 

of “practical professors” should not be mistaken for a gen 
decline in anti-intellectualism in America. It is mainly those men o 
knowledge who have become more like the managers for whom 
they provide services that arc now welcome and accepted m t 
community at large; those scholars who have eschewed extra-aca 
demic roles have not profited, nor can they be expected to pro > 
from such reappraisal of their worth among the decision-makers 
and the public. 

In later chapters, we shall return to this problem in the context 
of the natural sciences and of the general public roles of intellec- 
tuals. Here we need note only the fact that the involvement 0 
modem academicians with decision-makers in public and private 
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in which men whose earlier contributions showed great 
promise failed to continue producing work of ma)or ™P 
once they became involved in directing research teams or imonnfL 
The possible negative effects of such research enterpnsK on tta 
production of ideas of wider scope is perhaps more P r °"° un ““ 
among junior academicians than among semor research leaders, in 
young scholar is unlikely to have much access to research funds ; of 
his own and is therefore generally forced to attach himself 
“collaborative” project headed by a senior member who has access 
to fund-granting institutions. As a result, he is likely, m the 
rive years of his career, to work on projects defined by others. li» 
is, just at the stage of his career when a young scholar nugh 
expected to “bubble over with ideas,” he is constrained to e 
his creativity in order to fit into someone else’s project, [py 
time the young man has grown to head a project himself, the ' 
lihood is great that he will be so absorbed in administrative tas 
that he cannot fully devote himself to creative intellectual wor .) 

One of the traditional virtues of academic employment has cen, 
as we have seen, the security it affords. But matters are different in 
research institutes. Here all but the top personnel, who hold 
university appointments, suffer from chronic uncertainty, for eac 
project is dependent on foundation or other support that may ° r 
may not be forthcoming next year. Bennis describes this uncertainty 
vividly: “The Development project was threatened by the ye^ > 
scrutiny of the Foundation, and consequently, an annual bout wit 
uncertainty. For the past two years the Foundation has not an- 
nounced the grant until the end of May . . . the Development per- 
sonnel see the Foundation as a towering, overshadowing Mojocn. 
Each year, during the past two years, with growing intensity from 
January to May, the payoff question raised by the Development 
personnel has been, ‘will the funds come through?’ ” 1 ‘ One cannot 
help but feel that little work of intellectual stature on either senior 
or junior level is likely to be produced under the shadow or 
Moloch. 

Not all research groups and institutions work in the extreme 
conditions of insecurity described by Bennis. But, in general, as the 
academician becomes a man with a staff and overhead, he faces 
pressures that, at least in many cases, stultify his own intellectual 
capacities, as well as those of his staff . 19 The dilemma seems ines- 
capable: Much scholarly work nowadays requires sustained support 
from outside foundations and organization within bureaucratic set- 
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They too are likely to distrust not unconventionality per ^c-in <ha 
they have been known even to seek out an odd 

but those unconventional men who cannot be fitte . E ’ d 

tional plans of research teams or who do not s “ y T™? %vitU n 
circumscribed academic niches. We may therefore 0 f 

the academy a selective process operating by n ’ ea ^' 
a series of close-meshed sieves through which the family » V mcs 
Gradually the usable particles are separated from the coars 
-and the latter are generally shunted to the sidelines. „ d 

Sixty years ago William James could proudly say at a Harvar 

CommTnc y ement Dinner, “Our undisciplinable are our proudest 

product.” 81 It is no longer so-not because modem adnun . t 
possess vices from which earlier administrators were ,, 

rather because the older pattern in a few elite universities 
permit “undisciplinables” a freedom that has been much moredi 
cult to grant in a highly bureaucraticized organization. J in 
modem, intricately organized university, men not fitted in 
of organization might create long-range administrative hav 
beyond their immediate and direct impact. 4< . 

To be sure, modem universities have their share of un 
plinable” intellectuals. Yet many observers have pointed out t 
over the years, the denizens of faculty clubs, even in major 
versifies, have tended to look more and more like the. mcn ^° 
encounters in the executive cafeterias of major corporations, f 
neth Burke’s memorable maxim— “People may be unfitted by 
fit in an unfit fitness’’ 88 — seems to apply to the case at hand, 
selection criteria typically applied by administrators and o e 
bureaucratic officials contribute to the predominance of an acadenu 
type that, while admirably fitted into departmental tables 
ganization, may not be so fitted for creative scholarly tasks. ® 
means of academic administration may be in danger of subverting 


the ends of the academy. 

An unusually reflective participant-observer of the acadenu 
scene, Charles H. Cooley, once made an observation on the * genius 
on the faculty” that sums up much of what I have been trying to 
say, even though it was written in the Twenties when many o 
these developments were only beginning to appear. “It is strange 
that we have so few men of genius on our faculties; we are always 
trying to get them. Of course they must have undergone the regu- 
lar academic training (say ten years in graduate study and subordi- 
nate positions) and be gentlemanly, dependable, pleasant to live 
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a privileged locale for intellectuals. No doubt, in the future as in 
the past, many creative intellectuals will continue to iMke them 
contributions outside the academy. Comte, Marx, Darwin, N J 
Kierkegaard, Freud-those giants who shaped the modem 
were not academic men, and upon occasion they would all pour 
scorn upon the academy and make fun of academic m“>- 
their own achievements would hardly have been feasible had they 
not been able to stand on the shoulders of many others who am 
find in the academy the environment in which their talents CO 
be sheltered and fostered. Genius may upon occasion transcend It 
limitations and do without the protection of institutional orders, 
bur ordinary intellectuals, like ordinary men, need sustaining, ms • 
tutions. The academy is likely to continue as such an institunon in 
the future. As long as free universities exist, the chances for inte 
lcct remain open. 
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dramatized the issue unduly. He himself was the best : example of 
thc fact that scientific generalizes are by no means cxtmc 
was undoubtedly correct in his assertion that the ma]on t y of sc eo 
tists today, bent as they are on the pursuit of narrowly ' SuTbe 
problems in a professionalized occupational system, can hardly 
called intellectuals. 


THE PROFESSIONAL ROLE OF THE SCIENTIST 

Science has become one of thc major industries of America. It 
is, moreover, one of our fastest growing industries. Expenditures 
for research and development by government, industry, ana 
vereity amounted to $900 million in 1941 and climbed to 5 ,0 >*3 
million in 1958.’ Most of this increase was, of course, spent 
applied research, but even basic recsarch is now supported by cno 
mous funds. In 1953, total expenditures for basic research omo “ n “ 
to $432 million; four years later this amount had been aim 
doubled to $835 million.* Not only funds but also personnel de- 
voted to scientific pursuits have increased at a rapid rate. Thcn um " 
ber of Ph.D. holders in scientific subjects, living in the United btat , 
and under seventy years of age has increased from thirteen pc 
million in 1900 to 182 per million in 1940 and to 257 per nul 10 
in 1950. 4 There arc now about 77,000 Ph.D. scientists in thc Unite 
States, compared to 49,000 in 1953, that is, roughly 30,000 new 
Ph.D. degrees in scientific fields have been granted since * 953 * n 
1954, a total of 223,200 scientists and engineers was employed y 
the government, industry, universities, and other nonprofit organi- 
zations; only four years later, that number had increased to 327, i°°* 
that is, by 47%.* . 

Most scientists now work in highly specialized fields in a vastly 
expanded world of research organizations and laboratories, whicn 
resembles but little the small workshops that lonely discoverers an 
inventors habitually used in the last century. Max Weber wrote 
about thc process of routinization of charisma, the process through 
which the extraordinary appeal of religious innovators, for example, 
is gradually stabilized within the bureaucratic organization of a 
church. Something similar seems to be happening in thc domain or 
science; we may speak of the routinization of invention and discov- 
ery. This routinization occurs not because invention and discovery 
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by the play of his curiosity and imagination. The typical scienmt 
today is a specialized research worker operating within a burea 

“I^TLcptions to the spccializarionofscientific^mt 

be noted. In the first place, a number of scientists have 
moved from fields in which they were first trained to other are* 
of investigation. Such scientific hybrids have made many major 
contributions, and in recent years various foundations ha 
fore made efforts to support such “hybndizauon. Such 
from one field to another, it is interesting to note, tend tobelro 
areas with rigorous experimental techniques to fields in whlch j‘ 
precision has not been the rule and in which more daring depa 
from routine still seem possible.’- Second, a few generahsts-one 
thinks of men like Leo Szilard-scem at home in many areas or 
science, although their own major productive contributions a 
usually in single areas. Altogether, even when these exceptions ar 
noted, it remains true that the vast majority of scientists to y 
works in fairly narrowly specialized areas of research. 

Organized and programed research. More important even t 
specialization in science has been the growth of various typ ^ 5 1 
organized research. Wherever research is organized, whether wit 
institutes, research laboratories, or university teams, there exists 
tendency to limit the scientist’s freedom to choose his own pro 
Iem. The more bureaucratic the organizational setting, the more 
stringent the limits imposed on his horizon of inquiry. In spite o 
the otherwise significant difference between, for example, university 
teams, who maintain the ideal of a “company of equals” and whose 
goals are defined in purely scientific terms, and industrial labora 
tories, in which scientific work is determined by business interests, 
the very dependence of scientific investigation on bureaucratic 
organization narrows the scope of individual practitioners. One ex- 
ample from an earlier stage of scientific research may help to clarify 


this point. 

In his early scientific career, Louis Pasteur ranged widely over a 
number of areas that excited his curiosity. When his fame sprea , 
a research institute was organized for him, and he became increas- 
ingly committed to the application of science to the improvement 
of human health. “Social pressures,” writes James Co nan t, “of which 
he himself was only partly aware closed the gate to his returning 
to the investigation of those chemical phenomena connected with 
the optical activity of natural products .” 11 If the social pressures 
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leisure. Both of these features have been of the highest importance. 
In advancing into new territory ... the necessity is continuous f 
the development of new methods and new ideas. For me, at least, 
new ideas germinate only in an atmosphere of leisure. I have to 
immerse myself in a problem and then let it gestate in my brain, 
without distraction of other interests, if I am to expect the so u 
to come sauntering into my mind when I wake up two or rec 
mornings later . . . Adjoining my laboratory is my machine sho^; 
in fact it is an integral part of the laboratory to which I can repa 
and stimulate inspiration by working out half-formed ideas wit 
my own hands. Not only do I have enough leisure so that l can 
work in the shop with my own hands on occasion, but I am | also 
able to carry through my own experiment, including making all the 
readings, myself . . . Another great advantage of working on a small 
scale is that one gives no hostage to one’s own past. If I wake up 
in the morning with a new idea, the utilization of which involves 
scrapping elaborate preparations already made, I am free to 
what I have done and start off on the new and better line. This 
would not be possible without crippling loss of morale if one were 
working on a large scale with a complex organization under one. 

After mentioning the enormous size and expense of the apparatus 
required, Bridgman comments on the work styles now required in 
most branches of physics. “Although we may recognize that such 
instruments are necessary, we may nevertheless deplore some of the 
consequences. Up to now ideas have been in such a rapid state or 
flux that the instrument itself has been continually evolving, with 
the result that most physicists in this field have been spending an 
increasingly large fraction of their time on the purely engineering 
job of the design and construction of new and better instruments, 
and correspondingly an increasingly small proportion of time on 
the calculation of results and rumination on their significance . • • 
The physicist who should be directing his team by his creative ideas 
is likely to be so swamped by the administrative details of the larg e 
enterprise under him that he is overwhelmed and his purely scien- 
tific activity destroyed .” 15 Bridgman attributes the emergence of 
large-scale team research to World War II, when practically all 
the physicists in this country were diverted to war work. “The 
older men, who had previously worked on their own problems in 
their own laboratories, put up with this as a patriotic necessity, 
to be tolerated only while they must, and to be escaped from as 
soon as decent. But the younger men . . . had never experienced 
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independent work and did not know what it was like . . . The result 
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foe men in applied research than are those for men n°£ 

with advancing science. Those scientists, for example, whoa re in 
volvcd in current space programs enjoy practically unlimic 
for their work. A third factor, the audience of the »PP^ “ “ 
tinct from the theoretical, scientist deserves separate ^deration. 

The audience of the scientist. In a culture as pervasively p K 
made os our own, devotion to purely theoretical work requires 3 
unusual effort to disregard the attitudes of the rnhcu of nonscien- 
tists, in which a scientist is necessarily involved through his r 
tionships in the wider community. Given the strong anti-intcl 
tendencies in the public at large, theoretical work requires of 
scientist that he take other scientists as his almost exclusive rctc 
group and that he thus isolate himself from people in the wi 
community. In contrast, work in an applied field promises m 
direct recognition by a public of nonscicntific contcmporari ■ 
Involvement with practical problems that “pay off" in tangi c 
results is thus more likely to bring a scientist status and prestige j 
the community, while theoretical work brings such rewards on > 
in cases of exceptional achievement. Given the negative stcreotyp 
surrounding the “impractical” scientist, it stands to reason t a 
career choices tend, except for the especially dedicated, toward t ie 
applied rather than toward the “impractical" aspects of science. 

Another source of the preference for applied work— also con 
nected with prevailing anti-intellectual tendencies— lies in the schoo 
system. Children first learn about science primarily in relation to 
applied problems rather than to underlying theory. In fact, science 
and technology are too often hardly distinguishable in the curncu 
lum. The hero of the young American interested in science is more 
often Thomas Edison than Willard Gibbs, Eli Whitney than Men- 
del, Von Braun than Einstein. In consequence, many young men 
are later attracted, whether from commendable concern with 
helping mankind or from more mundane motives, to careers in 


applied rather than in pure science. 1 ’ 

More important than these general considerations, however, is 
the increased demand for scientists in industry and government. No 
only do these agencies provide important attractions for young 
scientists, but they also help to bring about changes in the scientists 
role. What Robert K. Merton has said about the difference between 
unattached and bureaucratic intellectuals applies, with slight modifi- 
cations, to the difference between theoretical and applied scientists- 
In both cases, the difference involves the distinctive audiences to 
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president in charge of research at the Eastman K° da k^mpany, 
is probably not representative of most policy-makers but he r n y 
suggest a growing tendency! “The best person to dec de what rc 
search work shall be done is the man who 15 d °“S “ ]eave 
The next best is the head of the department. After y ^ 
the field of best persons and meet increasingly worse Sr° u P • 
first of these is the research director, who is probably ’ ' 8 most 

than half the time. Then comes a committee, which is wt _ S ” 
of the time. Finally there is a committee of company vice-presi 
which is wrong all the time.” 24 4 . - «• u 

What, then, are the chances for scientific creativity ot g 
order in the world of the big laboratory? James Conant is tindouD* 
edly correct that “History shows that the significant revo * 
the germinal ideas have come from the uncommitted investigator. 

The question is, however, whether or not this statement mu 
true in the future. Conant believes that “the present tren 
grave dangers for the future of science in the United States, 
many eminent scientists share his view. j 

The very fact that leading scientific spokesmen have expr 
misgivings over current trends has, however, already begun to a 
these trends. Such concern over the neglect of pure science P r 
ably accounts for the fact that basic research, although ma ^ 
programed, has in recent years received financial support 
granted earlier. Although applied work attracts most recruits, t c 
arc more scientists working in pure science today than ever be o • 
There has certainly been no decline in American contributions 
science in recent years. Indeed, the number of Nobel Prizes awar 
to American scientists points in an opposite direction. Since i939» 
“scientists in the United States have won twenty-three full P nz 
one half-prize and one third-of-a prize. Except for 1940 to *94*’ 
when awarding was suspended . . . there has been only^onc ye 
that brought no Nobel recognition to the United States."* 4 * ct 1 
evidence is far from conclusive. The mature scientists who nav^ 
won recognition in recent years belong for the most part to a 2 cn ^ 
cration trained before the accelerated trend toward large-scale or 
ganized research was in full swing. It would be presumptuous to 
an outsider to make dogmatic statements in an area in which even 
experts disagree violently, but l think it is safe to say that, althoug 
the chances are very bright indeed that American science will a 
\ancc on a very broad front in a great variety of areas, the chancy 
for major theoretical breakthroughs are less bright. It might be wc 
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to dose this section with a last quotation from Conanc, on whom 
these pages have relied so heavily; “Undoubtedly over the years 
many uncommitted investigators who have made little or no con- 
tnbunon to science but only increased the amount of available 
information would have been more productive if their efforts had 
been part of a \ve{[-conccived program. But if science were too 
individualistic and anarchic fifty years ago, the danger now lies in 
che opposite direction."” 

It seems that increasing specialization and professionalization, 
the trend toward large-scale programed research, and the dispro- 
portionate support granted to applied science all militate toward 
decreasing chances for the emergence within modem science of 
generalizes with broad-gauged knowledge and concerns. Does the 
increasing involvement of major sectors of the scientific community 
with questions of public policy constitute an effective counter- 
weight to these tendencies? 


THE NEW PUBLIC ROLE OF THE SCIENTIST 

The atomic bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki served as a 
'v-^Khrd in both the public appreciation of the role of 
:• ; ■ ' 1 of the 


into the limelight and emerged a» 

cast, many of them were inwardly troubled by anxiety and guilt at 
the consequences of their wartime activities. J. Robert Oppenhomer 
has expressed this feeling in a classic comment: “In some sense, 
which no vulgarity, no humour, no overstatement can quite extin- 
guish, the physicists have known sin and this is a knowledge they 
cannot lose ." 28 

Until the development of the atomic bomb, the scientific com- 
munity adhered to a fairly unambiguous belief in progress. Science, 
thought practicing scientists with something near unanimity, auto- 
matically contributes to the benefit of mankind. There were differ- 
ences among scientists as to the merits of pure research compared 
with those of applied work; some scientists were wont to put greater 
stress on the acstiictic rather than on the practical side of science 
or to emphasize the advancement of knowledge for its own sake 
rather than for the sake of its practical usee But there was agree- 
ment that scientific knowledge could not but be benefiaal to hu- 
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inanity. Earlier uses of science for the development of new and 
deadlier weapons had, upon occasion, brought forth critical 
ments by individual scientists; here and there, uncommonly rellectn e 
scientists had raised some doubts about the generalized PWosopV 
of progress shared by most of the scientific community, but it was 
only in the aftermath of Hiroshima that large numbers of scienusts 
were moved to reflect in sustained ways on the moral issues rais 
by their own activities. They had lost their naive behef in more or 
less automatic progress and were forced to examine anew their o\ 
roles and the functions of science in the community at large. 

Although the new concern with public issues and social respon- 
sibility was not shared equally by aU scientists, what is socially 
important is the fact that those who were drawn into the develop- 
ing discussion were the leaders in the scientific community. Simi- 
larly, although not all branches of the sciences were equally involve , 
concern was most pronounced among those who had participate 
directly in the work that led to the production of the atom bom 
and was, in general, stronger among theoretical physicists than 
among engineers, for example. That is, the strongest concern was 
voiced by those who had, as Richard L. Meier has suggested, the 
greatest scientific prestige and highest relative standing among the 
various branches of the sciences. 28 Indeed, Meier thinks that there 
is an informal hierarchy of intellect within the scientific commu- 
nity, with theoretical physicists, geneticists, and mathematical statis- 
ticians at the top and engineers and medical men at the bottom. 
He also suggests that the political attitudes of scientists generally 
vary according to the fields in which they are involved, the physi- 
cists tending on the whole toward liberalism, the chemists toward 
the middle of the road, and the engineers toward conservatism. 
In any case, physicists, and more particularly those involved m 
atomic work, whether because of their positions at the top of the 
academic hierarchy, their liberalism, or their wartime involvements, 
were in the forefront of the re-examination of the public role or 
science and scientists. 

In 1945, a group of atomic scientists under the leadership m 
James Franck took the unprecedented political step of advising the 
American government that the newly developed atom bomb should 
not be used against Japan. Its advice was rejected. This rejection, 
which subsequently became public knowledge, dramatized in the 
minds of many scientists the fact that, although scientists had cre- 
ated a device to annihilate entire populations, they were powerless 
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to control its uses. Not that all wartime scientists concurred in the 
r ranch report As a matter of fact, several very eminent men of 
science sat on the interim committee that advised President Truman 
to use the bomb. But whether agreeing with or opposing the Franck 
report, large numbers of scientists were suddenly brought ro the 
realization that they must re-examine their relations to the policy- 
makers, The scientific community was, from then on, involved in 
questions of politics and policy that it had been able more or Jess 
to ignore in the past. 

Tlie new sense of anxiety or at least unease led many scientists 
to band together in collective effort to come to grips with the new 
problems the splitting of the atom had brought to the fore. The 
Federation of Atomic Scientists (later amalgamated with the Fed- 
eration of American Scientists) was officially organized in Decem- 
ber, 1945, in order, according to the preamble ro its constitution, 
“to meet the increasingly apparent responsibility of scientists in 
promoting the welfare of mankind and the achievement of a stable 
world peace." The influential Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 
closely connected with the F.A.S., has become a major medium for 
the clarification of issues involving the social responsibility of 
sdcnce. Its comments and warnings, often authored by leaders in 
scientific thought, attempt to clarify for the scientific community 
and for a wider public the whole gamut of policy issues that arise 
not only in the field of atomic science but in other areas as well 
Such issues as secrecy, government clearance, and other impedi- 
ments to free inquiry, as well as such policy questions as the uses 
of atomic energy and the effects of atomic tests, have been widely 
debated in its volumes. In 19JO, a relatively small number of scien- 
tists, taking a more radical stand than the F.A.S. and the Bulletin, 
organized the Society for Social Responsibility in Science to bring 
together scientists who had decided to abstain from military work 


altogether. . 

In the immediate postwar years, scientists played a significant 
role in influencing public policy. There was a “science lobby" in 
Washington, and it proved powerful enough to help prevent pas- 
sage of the May-Johnson Bill, sponsored by the War Department, 
which would have given the military preponderant control over 
the development of atomic energy. The F.A.S. and a broader ad hoc 
organization led a highly successful campaign ro tnobdize public 
opinion in support of civilian control of atomic energy. The Atomic 
Energy Acc, as it was finally passed, embodied the principle ot 
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civilian control and constituted an important victory for the 

^Lobbying was not the only activity of these aroused sacn “P; 
A spate of books and a vast number of articles by leaders of t 


auaic ui uuuw * " . ' e nr 

scientific community or by authors endeavoring to speak lor seg 
ments of this community helped to raise the level of sclf-co 


ness among scientists and to enlarge public concern. _ 

After the immediate postwar years, however, two lmpeduncn 
to continued public activity by scientists became apparent: ine 
level of interest in the scientific community at large began to 


clinc, and various factions and alignments among the scientists con- 
cerned with public issues prevented the rc-cmergcncc of the umtea 
scientific front that had crystallized during the fight over contro 
of atomic energy. The F.A.S. had about 3000 members in us car y 
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days, but already by 1950 it had shrunk to 1500. Many or tno^ 


who had been perturbed and outraged by the events of 1945 1 
drew into indifference as the immediate impact of Hiroshima began 
to pale. Most scientists returned to their laboratories and lost in- 
terest in larger issues. Furthermore, as more and more scientific 
research began to be sponsored and financed by the federal govern- 
ment, many scientists considered it “dangerous” to take stands on 
public issues. This attitude was naturally especially prevalent during 
the period of McCarthy’s witch hunts and the disgraceful Oppen- 
heimer hearings, but it has continued to the present. The fact is 
that most scientists today arc dependent on the military. The armc 
forces, together with two defense-related agencies— the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the National Aeronautic and Space Adnun- 
istration-provide most of the support for American science. For- 
tune estimated in February, 1961, that “some 8o9& of all U.S. funds 
for research and development” arc now directly or indirectly 
provided by these agencies. Fully one-half of total business research 
is now financed by defense funds. The federal government also 
finances more than two-thirds of all research carried on by the 
universities. We need not take an unduly cynical view of mens 
motivations to conclude that this very considerable dependence on 
governmental funds has not been conducive to widespread involve- 
ment of scientists in public debate. 

Not only have scientists tended, in the great majority, to with- 
draw again from public involvement, bur even when they have 
become involved they have, in recent years, tended to split into 
factions instead of presenting a united front as in the days of the 
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atomic energy bilk Sometimes, as in the recent debates between 
Lmus Pauling and Edward Teller over the test ban, the ideological 
- •‘-"'-‘f,™- nf rhft ronrenders have been the bases of their differ- 


ent branches of the administration or the armed services ro w/wtvi 
they happened to be attached. “It is striking,” according to Dupre 
and Lakoff, “that not any of the various new relations of scientists 
to the government resulting from the missile program, has involved 
scientists in the kind of policy differences that have appeared in 
connection with atomic energy. Each of the branches has 'its own' 
scientists and they develop attachments which sometimes lead to 
competitive rivalries . . .” M But too often, disagreements on policy 
questions among scientists turn out upon inspection to be based on 
differences between air force and army orientations, between the 
interests of the new and sprawling space-research bureaucracy and 
other governmental organizations claiming larger shares of fund 
allocations. The dream of a unified scientific response to matters of 
national policy that was bom in 194s has tended to dissolve under 
the impact of the clashing commitments among scientists to con- 
tending bureaucratic organizations. 

Not all American scientists have become the domesticated re- 


tainers of their bureaucratic masters. Nor only the continued ac- 
tivities of the F.A.S. (for example, the pan it played in the recent 
partial test-ban treaty) and the creation, in the last few years, of a 
variety of ad hoc committees of scientists concerned with such 
issues as civil defense, disarmament, arms control, and the like tes- 
tify to this point: In addition, the emergence of 3 new elite of 
scientific statesmen in Washington must be noted. In recent years, 
a number of top scientists has moved into advisory' positions on the 
highest governmental levels. In 1957, President Eisenhower created 
the post of Special Assistant for Science and Technology and 
appointed James R. Killian as the first incumbent. The Special 
Assistant has a very broad mandate. He has access to the proceed- 
ings of the Cabinet and the National Security Council, and he can 
convey his recommendations directly to the Prudent. He is also 
the chairman of a broad President’s Science Advisory Committee 
composed of leading nongovernment scientists. In addmon, such 
other top scientists as the Director of the National Science Founda- 
tion have access to the highest levels of executive decision-making. 
There are now many ways of direct access to the executive for 
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scientists who prefer not to become attached 
mental agencies. These top positions have al ! 0W “J a ™“ lves 
broad vision and uncommon reflectiveness to u ™" e la _ 

in the whole gamut of policy decisions that touch upon the reu 
tionship between science and policy. Men like Jerome i 
his predecessors are neither garden-variety bureaucrats nor habitual 

‘‘^broadening of the scientist's role is not IMted to top-level 
scientists who have gained the ears of pokey-makers 
visory positions. Outside government, different groups of SOW 
have continued to exercise pressure. The Pugwash con 
initiated by Bertrand Russell and attended by J scientists : from ol th 
sides of the Iron Curtain, have attempted to bypass official P 
politics and to discuss freely such issues as nuclear disarmament, 
inspection, and controL In 1957, more than 2000 American s 
tists, responding to a call by Linus Pauling, signed an appe 
international test-ban agreement. Others have appealed for an cn 
the arms race and for a change in the prevailing strategic doctnn 
preponderant atomic power. Many have been active in such 
tions as SANE. Although the scientific community as a whole may 
have lost some of the elan that it showed in the immediate P 0S fV . 
period, many of its members show continued concern with natio 
and international policy issues in a variety of ways and on a variety 
of levels. Such activities and concerns have been important c0 ? nt ^ t 
weights to the bureaucratic pressures toward turning the scienos 
into a highly skilled yet powerless and voiceless expert. 

Many scientists who had initially been aroused by the cite 
of Hiroshima have long since returned to their laboratories an 
withdrawn from issues raised by the new impact of science on 
society. Many others have by now accepted the subtle constrain 
involved in dependence on government funds and defense contracts. 
Many have become expert technicians defending the differing P 0 * 
sitions of their employing agencies. Yet many others, wheth 
through involvement in top-level political decision-making 
through participation in movements criticizing political decision 
makers, have developed a sensitivity to public issues that was rather 
infrequent before the war. Among them there has been a remark- 
able broadening of intellectual horizons. Even though some may 
upon occasion have been induced to make rather naive pronounce- 
ments and to underestimate the complexity of political action, many 
have moved a long way from specialized competence in narrow 
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areas co broad-gauged concern with the central issues and the very 
core values of our culture. 
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scientific intellectuals. There ate good reasons to 
breed that has produced Robert J. Oppenheuner, 
and James Conanr is nowhere near extinction. 
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tions to specify the problems to which the staff intellectual is to 
address himself. .. 

The structural position occupied by professionals in public 
bureaucracy already indicates the inherent tensions and role con- 
flicts that characterize the careers of such men. They have typically 
been recruited from the academy or one of the professions and, 
prior to their entries into bureaucratic careers, have been accus- 
tomed to consider their professional or academic colleagues as their 
main reference groups. In other words, they have previously meas- 
ured their worth and performance against the judgment of their 
peers. But once they have entered a public bureaucracy, matters 
change. Policy-makers or hierarchical superiors become a reference 
group, the salient definers of standards of performance. 

Depending on their positions in the administrative hierarchy, 
these men have two possible modes of adaptation. They may at- 
tempt a series of compromises between the bureaucratic require- 
ments of their positions and their professional goals and intellectual 
concerns. (This mode of adaptation is available only to those who 
have attained high ranks on the administrative ladder.) Or they 
may alternatively conceive their roles as merely to implement poli- 
cies defined by the policy-makers. (This adaptation is typical of 
lower-ranking members of the bureaucracy.) In the second case, 
they have become mere technicians by abdicating concern with 
policy goals and limiting their activities to the application of tech- 
nically efficient means to preselected ends. In Merton’s words, “The 
occupational code of the technician constrains him to accept a de- 
pendency-relation to the executive. This sense of dependency, 
which is hedged about with sentiment, is expressed in the formula: 
the policy-maker supplies the goals (ends, objectives), and we tech- 
nicians, on the basis of expert knowledge, indicate alternative 
means for reaching these ends.”* Technicians are characterized by 
heteronomy, whereas intellectuals are relatively autonomous. Tech- 
nicians cannot be intellectuals and need therefore concern us no 
further. Matters are different, however, for those government pro- 
fessionals who, while striving to live up to the requirements of their 
bureaucratic positions, also attempt to maintain a voice in the goals 
of policy and to satisfy the standards prevailing in the wider pro- 
fessional and intellectual community. Such men may continue to 
reside in the house of intellect, even though they are likely to suffer 
from much role conflict owing to their dual allegiance. 
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The root of the strain under which the bureaucratic intellectual 
inevitably suffers is the fact that his client is not the public, re- 
motely or directly, but his hierarchical superior or a policy-maker 
concerned with translating general purposes into concrete programs 
of action. While the unattached intellectual defines his own prob- 
lems, the attached intellectual finds himself in a situation in which 
the goals of action are largely defined for him. In spire of this limi- 
tation, however, the degree of restriction of his freedom depends 
pn the rigor with which the goals arc specified. The bureaucratic 
intellectual may retain a certain degree of freedom when the goals 
of the policy-maker lack specificity and merely indicate broad areas 
in which some action is to be taken at some later point in rime. 
When the demands are highly specific (for example, for an estimate 
of the impact of population trends in the Soviet Union on military 
policy), only a technician’s role is possible. When they are more 
general, however (perhaps for an elaboration of alternative courses 
of action open to the United States in relation to the Common 


Market), the bureaucratic intellectual acquires a certain amount of 
leeway. To be sure, any policy directive inevitably constitutes a 
delimitation of the field of inquiry and thus limits the bureaucratic 
intellectual’s scope, yet it may still allow him more than a techni- 
cian’s role and encourage him to adumbrate alternative policy 


proposals. 

The specificity or broadness of the policy-maker’s demands on 
the bureaucratic intellectual seems determined largely by the point 
in the policy problem at which the intellectual is consulted. “The 
earlier in the continuum of decision that the bureaucratic intellec- 
tual operates, the greater his potential influence in guiding the 
decision. When the area of inquiry is vaguely indicated by the 
policy-maker, the intellectual’s research can, within limits, focus 
attention on certain alternatives of action by ascribing greater 
weight to certain types of evidence.’’* Such seems to have been the 
case with the elaboration of Wilson’s Fourteen Points and with 
many early New Deal programs. In those instances, intellectuals 
were in positions to propose new lines of policy. More recently, 
certain military intellectuals have been influenml m the choice 
between rival strategic doctrines in atomic warfare. In such in- 
stances, intellectuals have sometimes succeeded in initiating policy 


“from below.” 

In the more typical situation, however, 


the bureaucratic intel- 
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lectual is consulted only after a general Hue 

chosen, and he is requested only to provide information f P 

that have already been determined. TTien his scope ui scverclyjmu«d; 

He can no longer explore alternative lines of acnon »dan« 

sidcr only those aspects of the total situation directly 

proposed policy. This severe limitation upon his be 

strains him to pay attention only to that order of data tha X 

helpful in the implementation of the policy-make* purpo . 

limitations serve, naturally, a conservative function insofar -as they 

lead to the neglect of alternative policies. The b “ ea ““° of 

lectual who must permit the policy-maker to define &C! 

his research problem is implicitly lending his skills and kno ^ g 

to the preservation of a particular institutional arrangement. 

Whether or not the bureaucratic intellectual is allowed to 
with problems of a general scope does not depend on his good in- 
tentions or his private motives, nor does it depend on the napp 
stance of a goal being defined broadly. Problems are define 
more general terms at early points in the decision-making proc 
It follows that only men in the higher brackets of the administra- 
tive hierarchy are allowed access to problems at those points, 
later points, when men lower in the hierarchy become involve , i 
is almost inevitable that only technical expertise will be require - 
There is another type of pressure that operates to force burea u- 
cratic intellectuals to depart from modes and procedures to whic 
they had previously been accustomed in the academy or in a pro- 
fessional milieu. Work in bureaucracies is usually tied to action, i 
is “practical” rather than “theoretical,” “concrete” rather 
“abstract.” While the unattached intellectual is free to pose a pro 
lem on any level of abstraction he deems desirable, the bureaucratic 
intellectual is tied to concrete facts. There are strong constraints 


upon him to think in technical and instrumental terms and to con- 
sider only those variables likely to be relevant to the implementa- 
tion of policy within a given situation and immediately useful in 
operation. The policy-maker is not concerned with gathering da 
that do not bear directly on the policy at hand. The intellectual 
must therefore accept criteria of significance different from those 
that guided his conduct before he joined the bureaucracy. He must 
work on problems that may be theoretically trivial though prac- 
tically significant, and he is prevented from working on problems 
that are theoretically significant though of trivial practical impor- 
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can be successfully enacted, and intellectuals in sod. 

give up their prior orientations and commitments if they are to 

operate with any measure of success. „ • 

“The honeymoon of intcllccnrals and policy-makers, wn 
Merton, “is often nasty, brutish and short.” 1 It has led to a rela y 
stable and enduring union, we may add, only on the top levels or 
the administrative hierarchy. And even there, we presume, the 
vorce rate is high. 


THE INTELLECTUAL AS AN AD HOC 
BUREAUCRAT 

In contrast to the regular civil servant, the ad hoc bureaucrat 
does not anticipate a permanent governmental career. He joins the 
government during times of political upheaval or national emer- 
gency. The move of New Deal intellectuals from the academy to 
Washington, which was discussed in some detail in Chapter 14, is a 
case in point. A similar migration of previously unattached intel- 
lectuals to Washington occurred during World War I and Worl 
War II and again with the inauguration of the New Frontier. 
Though ideological motives may have varied considerably, in a 
these instances, intellectuals, from a sense of emergency or ^re- 
sponse to the challenge that a new climate or reform seemed to 
provide, left positions in the academy or in various professions 
to join the administration. These men typically joined the govern- 
ment at fairly high levels in the hierarchy, so that they were in 
positions to concern themselves with questions of broad policy 
rather than with detailed implementation. Furthermore, the fact 
that they were defined and defined themselves as on only temporary 
duty in Washington gave them additional leverage in resisting 
pressures to confine themselves to technicians’ roles. Nevertheless, 
one gains the strong impression that, except for a few individuals 
who attained policy-making ranks in or near the White House, the 
exigencies of their positions soon led to considerable restriction in 
the scope of their actions and the impact of their ideas. To be sure, 
in the very early days of an emergency, such intellectuals often 
seem to upset the sluggish routines of the various administrative 
branches to which they become temporarily attached. Not being 
bound by departmental traditions, they seem capable of transcend- 
ing routines and of infusing their offices with new purpose. Yet, 
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that of others from different fields, on the assumption that the 
policy-maker is able to choose the correct amalgam between^ the- 
oretical’ and ‘practical’ advice. And even in this capacity the intel- 
lectual is not a free agent. It is the executive who determines in the 
first place whether he needs advice. He and the bureaucracy frame 
the questions to be answered. The policy-maker determines the 
standards of relevance. He decides who is to be consulted and 
thereby the definition of ‘expertness’ . . . The contribution of 
the intellectual to policy is therefore in terms of criteria that he has 
played a minor role in establishing . . . He is asked to solve prob- 
lems, not to contribute to the definition of goals.”* 

Nor need we always assume that when the decision-maker calls 
in advisers he really wants or needs advice. If the adviser has an 
outstanding reputation, his name may be sought simply to legitimize 
a policy decision that has in fact already been made. In this case, 
“what the policy-maker wants from the intellectual is not ideas but 
endorsement.” , ’ In still other cases, the adviser may in fact become 
a sacrificial lamb. “If the solution proves unsatisfactory (as it cer- 
tainly will to some), it is the expert who carries away the collective 
tribal guilt and permits the enemies to restore peace once more .” 10 

This discussion highlights the paradox that a modem adminis- 
tration calls in many more intellectuals in advisory capacities than 
was the case earlier but that these intellectuals operate In environ- 
ments that do not allow them to make the contributions for which 
they may best be suited. Every administrator has his panel of experts 
and intellectuals. Policy-planning bodies multiply, and study groups 
mushroom. Yet it is difficult “for the intellectual to introduce a gen- 
eral perspective even from the vantage point of his own calling .” 11 
Ad hoc intellectual bureaucrats, together with outside consultants 
and civil-service intellectuals, do indeed participate in the prepara- 
tion of policy-making to an unprecedented degree. But their par- 
ticipation amounts mainly to the gathering of data rather than to 
contributions to judgments, whether long-range or short-range, on 
which policy must ultimately depend. Furthermore, even when the 
policy-maker requires judgment in preference to facts, he is likely 
to call in a variety of advisers with differing opinions. “These are 
then expected to adjust their differences by analogy with the com- 
mittee procedure of the bureaucracy. Not surprisingly, the result is 
more often a common denominator than a well-rounded point of 
view .” 12 

The demand for intellectuals in Washington arose, presumably* 
at lease partially, because it was felt that, in a revolutionary period. 
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portions of this section are little mote than restatements of Merton's 
analysis. 
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4. Ibid., p. 218. 
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7. Ibid. 

8. Ibid p. 33. 
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in private administration, but most of his findings also app y P 
administration. 
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12. Ibid., p. 33. 

14. Walter Lippmann, “The Deepest Issues of 

Speeches, July 1, 1936. Quoted in Arthur Schlestngcr, Jr M The Politics oj 
Hope (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1963), p. J47* . . . , 

15. It has often been claimed that the Kennedy administration n 
peculiarly intellectual character that distinguished it from previous re- 
gimes. I cannot accept this interpretation. Intelligence, taste, cultivation, 
and academic titles do not yet establish intellectual character. Intellectuals 
arc characterized by, among other things, a critical stance toward existing 
institutions and habits of thought, and their politics aims at transforming 
reality in tune with a set of ideas. These characteristics seemed large y 
missing among the men in President Kennedy’s entourage. They were 


the administration— Chester Bowles became a kind of roving ambassador 
in Africa and later ambassador to India; Kenneth Galbraith precede 
him in India and then returned to Harvard; George Kcnnan also became 
an ambassador (to Yugoslavia) and later returned to the Institute o 
Advanced Studies; W. W. Rostow became a sort of trouble shooter for 
the State Department; and Arthur Schlesingcr wrote speeches— and movie 
reviews. Cf. Henry Pachtcr, “Wie Kennedy Rcgicrt,” Die Neue GeseU- 
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of mass industries, it stands to reason 

production methods arc peculiarly unsuitable. Nothing ■ ■ « 
portent to the intellectual as the work he craw. Through 
work, he affirms his calUng, and his creatio n strengtl tens! h* idem aty. 
This characteristic commitment of the intellectual to his 
root of the tensions and frustrations he experiences when he ac 
cepts employment within the framework of the mass-cidture i nd 
tries. In these industries, in radio, television, the movies, and most 
mass-circulation magazines, the end product is the 
combined efforts of a great many people and can only m the rarest 
circumstances carry the imprint of any single personality, 
more, the mass-culture industry, by the very fact that it * 
dustry, must be concerned above ail with salability. The p 
must be marketed, and in the normal course of events sales appeal 
takes primacy over all other considerations. The producers ot mass- 
culture goods may privately care as much for aesthetic va ues 
human truth as do other men, bur, in their roles as producers, t y 
must be primarily concerned with commercial returns. 

The inherent contradiction between the goals and aims o 
men in charge of the mass-culture industries and those of the mte - 
lectuals who have consented to become part of their apparatuses 
expresses itself in the contempt these intellectuals frequently show 
for their work. The products of their labor, far from being embodi- 
ments of their own thoughts, are experienced as alien. The Frcnc i 
sociologist Edgar Morin has observed this phenomenon with great 
acuteness: “One notices the multiplication of authors within the 
cultural industries who are not only contemptuous of their wor , 
but deny that their work is their work. The author can no longer 
identify himself with his work. An extraordinary repulsion has been 
created between it and him. Hence the greatest satisfaction of t e 
artist which is that of identifying himself with his work, that is to 
justify himself through his work, to build on it his own transcen 
ence, disappears. This is a type of alienation which is not without 
analogy with that of the industrial worker, but it takes place under 
peculiar subjective and objective conditions, and with that essential 


difference: the author is over-paid .” 1 

The vast majority of those employed in the mass-culture indus- 
tries can, by no stretch of the imagination, be called intellectuals. 
They may be first-rate craftsmen, men of talent commanding much 
expert knowledge, but they do not dwell in the house of intellect 
Yet there are among them certain marginal men who must be con- 
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ing. But the industrial machine undoubtedly requires calculated and 
precise behavior from its tenders. In movies, however, the produc- 
tion process is characterized by whim, caprice, fiddeness, and 
vanity. Men dominated by these traits wield their power capri- 
ciously and unpredictably over those engaged in the production 
process. The ordeal of producing ideas that are subsequently dis- 
torted, changed, or torn from their contexts is thus intensified by 
inability to explain these changes rationally. 

The “parcelling out of the soul” that Max Weber considered a 
major characteristic of bureaucracy is reflected and symbolized in 
Hollywood’s parceling out of credits. They often run: Screenplay by 
— From the book by — ; Adaptation by — ; Additional dialogue 
by — ; Additional scenes by — . Seventeen writers worked on 
Gone With the Wind, and Foreign Correspondent used the services 
of nine writers, among whom were such well known names as Ben 
Hecht, Budd Schulberg, and Robert Benchley . 2 Not all films have 
so many collaborators working on the stories, but “team writing” 
is the rule. In contrast to typical bureaucratic procedures, however, 
such writing is not the result of careful planning but depends largely 
on the changes in mood of the producer or director as he goes 
along or on power struggles and intrigues in the front office. Writer 
number one may be asked to outline the story, and writer number 
two to fill in details. Later writer number three may be assigned to 
rewrite the dialogue or to change the plot. Objections by the di- 
rector or even by a star may lead the producer, before shooting 
the film, to assign still another writer to correct the script. If the 
producer decides that the script needs more humor, a gag writer 
is put to work. There are writers specializing in romantic dialogue, 
tightening plots, or polishing dialogue. Although he may have had 
a part in writing the script, the screenwriter is rarely its author. 

The basic cause of disaffection among Hollywood screenwriters 
who are not simply journeymen technicians is that, in Leo Rostcn’s 
words, they are “not writing prose or producing literature.” They 
arc “feeding an enormous machine that converts words, faces, 
sounds and images into some nine thousand feet of celluloid .” 8 A 
few among those men may eventually succeed in becoming inde- 
pendent director-producers, so that they can be sure that their own 
scripts will not be mangled in the production process. But they are 
very few, and even they, one feels, are caught most of the rime in 
the system and are therefore subject to compulsions over which they 
lack control. Lillian Ross, in her natural history of the making of 
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tinned to work in Hollywood, but his loathing for the land of work 
hew! dir- well This self-loathing, continued to.macaseNor 
was his despair simply a matter of ius personal ° ne Cn 

counter! such self-loathing among many other “ re enwntM£ ” yn 
of whom come to the industry after first working on tharcwa 
Leo Rosten sent a questionnaire to Hollywood script - 

which contained this request: "Comment on Amencm 
day.” The responses of 141 writers, who made a total of 169 mm 
about movie content, include no fewer than 133 “°J J .. 
favorable comments. (There were twenty-five enurely favotahle 
comments and eleven comments that were neither favorable nor 


unfavorable.) 8 . 

In her anthropological study of Hollywood, Hortense Powder 
maker states succinctly the reasons for the frustrations of the screen- 
writers- “The occupational satisfactions, traditionally a part ot tnc 
writer’s craft, arc lacking. Even though the script writer s name 
may be among the list of credits for a movie, it is rare ... for him 
honestly to feel that he has communicated anything of his own t 
an audience. He has ceased to be a writer in the real sense ot tne 
word. Instead, he takes dictation. For many who have known tne 
satisfactions of creation out of their own experiences and imagina- 
tion, this must inevitably cause frustration.”® A certain number o 
writers manages to adjust to Hollywood careers, but they are not 
usually men who have previously known the satisfactions of cre- 
ation. Those who find ic easiest to accept the system are either men 
who have served as writer-employees before coming to Hollywoo 
(newspapermen, advertising writers, publicists) or writers who a' e 
written only for the screen. 10 Those, on the other hand, who come 
to Hollywood from independent intellectual or creative careers* 
although they may relish its affluent life styles, almost invanab y 


live "lives of quiet desperation.” 

One evidence of this desperation is the frequency of self-dep r <> 
dative and self-hating comments made by screenwriters. I dou t 
that there are many occupations, except advertising, in which^one 
finds practitioners who refer so obsessively to their having sol 
out” or in which they compare themselves to kept women in 
York’s Park Avenue penthouses. 11 While in most occupations abil- 
ity to command high salaries increases the self-esteem and confi- 
dence of the recipient, the contrary often seems the case among 
screenwriters. The fact that they are highly paid, because it suggests 
the discrepancy between the returns of “real writers” and their own* 


increases their lack of self-esteem. 
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ness in his autobiography Name and Address After graduation 
from Princeton, Matthews “never intended to be a journalist, [but] 
meant to be a great writer” 14 When he needed a job in order to 
get married, he joined the stair of The New Republic as a book 
reviewer. Four years later, when a new editor took over, Matthews 
resigned and took a position with Time , again, at first, as a book 
reviewer. Here is how he describes the environment in which he 
worked: “On the New Republic I had grown accustomed to ex- 
pressing myself as l pleased and then seeing my copy printed just 
as I had written it, without so much as a comma changed; on the 
New Republic I don’t think I was ever ‘cut for space.’ Now my 
copy was hacked about, rewritten, cut to ribbons, rude questions 
and jeering comments scribbled in the margin; sometimes it disap- 
peared altogether, and I learned later that it had been thrown out 
as hopeless, ‘no story.’ 

The novelist John Brooks, who also worked for a while at Time, 
describes a similar experience in his novel The Big Wheel : 16 ‘‘As 
soon as I saw the appearance of the typescript I had a sick feeling. 
He had edited the text so much that it looked as if a hen had been 
walking on the paper with inky feet. I read it and tossed it back 
on his desk, then composed myself in a chair and waited for the 
blow to fall. ‘Well, nice piece, Dick, nice piece.’ I think my jaw 
dropped. ’You saw my editing. Just sharpening up. No essential 
changes. Nice idea you had.’ . . . ‘That’s not rewriting. You ought 
to see a Present Day story after it's really rewritten. This is no 
learned journal. Nobody’s words are sacred, everybody goes under 
the pencil, Dick. I’ll tell you why. We have to have things a certain 
way. You know what I mean, Dick. A certain way* ” 

The conditions of work described here seem not dissimilar to 
those faced by screenwriters. On these magazines, staff men are 
expected to put out products that conform to certain patterns that 
are the trademarks of the magazines. Marked individual departures 
are not permitted. 

Dwight Macdonald’s comment that “the specifications for an 
editorship at Time , Inc., are those for a good radio set: maximum 
receptivity and minimum static (read; individual thought).” 17 This 
de-emphasis on individual thought is symbolized in the anonymity 
of the product. Time articles are never signed. The writer’s only 
public existence is on the masthead. Macdonald writes sardonically, 

As nuns sacrifice their hair, so Luce’s writers are shorn of their 
name.” 1 * Other news magazines may carry a few signed columns. 
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nor anybody, I suppose, can prove that Agee failed fully to V 
his talents because of his ties to these magazines, but the P res ? P; 
Lf very strong. In his early days on Fortune, Ag. 
to write on such topics as rare wines, famous orchid coll a, 
and the world’s ten most precious jewels. Later h ““ should 

donald, ’’[Luce] thought it somehow immoral that a writer 
do only what he was best at-there was a lot of the Puritan in L 
So he assigned to Agee as occupational therapy an article 
Price of Steel Rails . . .” Still later, Agee was permitted to write on 
movies, a topic at which he war best. Comparison between thee 
reviews and those he wrote for The Nation, however, strongly 
suggests the constraints that continued to operate on nun. 

I have attempted to show that the major frustrations from wiucn 
the intellectual suffers in the mass-culture industries stem ilom " 
lack of control over his work and his absorption into an i anonym 
production process in which he loses his autonomy. It .follows ^ 
in magazines that to some extent depart from the “ideal type 
mass-circulation magazine and in which these characteristics are 
pronounced, intellectuals arc likely to find more congenial cnvl 
ments for their work. Magazines like The Nev) Yorker that, w 
stressing particular editorial formulas, still shun mass-produce 
formity, leave leeway to individual contributors. Such magazine 
have been traditionally somewhat hospitable to intellectuals, an 
those who have worked for them, while they may have suffered ai 
sorts of individual disappointments, seem not to have encountcre 
systematized frustrations. 

The chances for intellectuals in the mass- culture industries mus 
be rated low. While they may upon occasion work within these 
settings in marginal employments— one thinks of William Faulkner s 
work in H oil ywood— regular employment usually leads to systematic 
alienation and frustration. In fact, the mass-culture industries seem 
so inimical to intellect that they can fully absorb only those w to 
have chosen to sacrifice it. 
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importance foundations have acquired in American life. They are 
a peculiarly modem and a peculiarly American institution. Few of 
them antedate the turn of the century* and there arc practically 
no European equivalents. The foundation, an instrument for con- 
tributing private wealth to public purposes, may be defined formally 
as “a nongovernmental, nonprofit organization having a principal 
fund of its own, managed by its own trustees or directors, and 
established to maintain or aid . . » activities servicing the common 
welfare.” 2 Or it may be defined alternatively as “a large body of 
money completely surrounded by people who want some." 3 How- 
ever defined, the foundation has become one of the major deter- 
minants of intellectual life in America. “Very few important cultural 
projects of any size are consummated in this country without having 
experienced either the direct or indirect impact of foundation phi- 
losophy and influence.” 4 

The foundations dispose of huge sums of money, which give 
them very considerable leverage in the cultural life of the country. 
Total expenditures of seventy-seven larger foundations in tgsi 
amounted to more than $160 million. 3 The Ford Foundation alone 
has an annual income of $ioo million.* In the fiscal year 1957, 
the Ford Foundation reported, “a total of $345,200,897 was paid out 
on grants made within the year or carried over from prior years.” 3 

The foundation is an institution exercising vital authority over 
men of knowledge, if for no other reason than that it controls funds 
that they require in the exercise of their tasks. Democratic political 
thought generally agrees that, where there is authority, there ought 
to be accountability to those over whom authority is exercised. 
But the foundation is not held accountable to its grantees or to the 
public at large. Its grantees are simply a group of claimants, and 
foundation officials have no obligation to account to them for their 
decisions. Similarly, the public at large exercises no control over the 
foundations' decisions— beyond some very general legal regulations 
connected mainly with their tax exemptions. Foundation officials 
arc _ in situations similar to those of the managers of modem corpo- 
rations. They make their decisions in a “responsible manner,” but 
they are in fact responsible to no one outside the foundations. 8 

A foundation’s organizational structure consists of salaried execu- 
tives, usually with academic backgrounds, who run the day-to-day 
affairs of the organizations, and a board of trustees to whom they 
are accountable. The trustees then have the ultimate decision-making 
powers over what grants arc to be made or withheld. Their genera 1 
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taken as a typical example of the granting foundation; the Russell 
Sage Foundation, on the other hand, is a typical operanng founds- 
tion. Other foundations may pursue both taste concurrently . 12 

In the operating foundation, proposals within its general areas 
of interest arc made by the staff or the trustees, although outside 
agencies or individuals may be consulted. If an appropriation is 
approved by the trustees, a project director is engaged; he may 
then either rely on the foundation’s permanent staff or recruit his 
own. The results of his investigation are finally published as books 
or pamphlets, either by the foundation’s own department of pub- 
lications or through commercial channels.” Such operating founda- 
tions are essentially similar to other types of nonprofit research 
institute. _ . 

Granting foundations are of much greater importance in intel- 
lectual life. Two subtypes must be distinguished, however, not only 
because of differences in their organizational structures, but also 
because of their dissimilar impacts on the cultural scene. The first 
type is relatively small, has little bureaucratic apparatus, and selects 
worthy applicants for grants or fellowships without attempting to 
influence the directions of inquiry of potential grantees. The Gug- 
genheim Foundation is an example of this type. A person applying 
for a Guggenheim grant proposes a project he wants to do, and the 
Foundation limits itself to selecting those applicants whose projects 
it considers to have the greatest potentialities. It stands to reason 
that, in such foundations, the trustees play fairly passive roles; they 
ratify the decisions of the executives normally without interfering 
in day-to-day operations. Matters are very different in the major 
foundations with large administrative staffs. These foundations de- 
fine the areas of research or other cultural activities in which they 
are interested and help to stimulate and structure the requests for 
grants that they receive . 14 This approach means, of course, that the 
administrative staff has much greater powers over potential grantees 
and that the trustees have final say not only over general orienta- 
tions but over specific grants as well. 

There are three major reasons why the flow of funds from the 
major foundations differs from that of the minor ones. These reasons 
determine the distinctive impact of the major foundations on intel- 
lectual life: The major foundations tend to favor organizations 
rather than individual recipients for their grants; the funds they 
grant flow mainly to specific areas of interest rather than to all 
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unsolicited appeals for funds prove acceptable only in a very small 
percentage of cases. Appeals to the Ford Foundation averaged about 
300 a month during 1954 (exclusive of fellowship applications from 
graduate students, which often run to 100 a day). Yet in making 
grants of 60 million in 1953, the Foundation supported only about 
168 projects (an average of fourteen a month), and many of them 
were continuations of previous projects or projects developed by 
the Foundation’s staff or were payments to subcontracting organi- 
zations that the Foundation had previously set up. The Rockefeller 
Foundation reported the rejection of 3577 appeals for 1952. 2 * Obvi- 
ously, a great number of these appeals came from incompetents or 
even crackpots, but many others were rejected presumably because 
of their failure to fit into the current programs of the Foundation. 

Finally, large foundations are likely to sympathize with projects 
that are clearly addressed to the solution of “practical problems” 
and tend to distrust applications for wide-ranging explorations that 
lack practical focus. Says one foundation official of trustees, “They 
are not too patient with the unknown. They feel relieved when they 
can vote for a good 'solid’ problem, such as what to do about 
juvenile delinquency and things like that.” 20 Another foundation 
official stated in an interview, “When it comes to social science: 
1 got a letter from [a prominent official from another foundation] 
... He said, ‘I’ve kept my foundation out of that. It’s too full of 
crackpots and I can’t tell them apart.’ My criticism of social science 
is that ... [it] is not enough interested in social engineering. In 
imitating the hard sciences the descriptive approach won’t hold 
water ... [I mean the attitude that] ‘Well, if my next-door neigh- 
bor over here can spend the rest of his life describing the protein 
molecule, I’ll do the same thing of society.’ But society won’t let 
you do that. You have to be willing to do something. The shelves 
are full of descriptive studies nobody reads.” 21 

The typical large fund-granting organization is a bureaucratic 
enterprise, headed by elite men of affairs reflecting dominant Ameri- 
can values and run by officials who act as middlemen between 
university administrators or heads of large-scale research projects 
and foundation trustees. This structure largely determines the major 
foundations’ functions. It cliannels support: for those scholarly or 
artistic enterprises that are most in tune with its structure and 
orientation, while deflecting support from others that do not At 
them. Such selectivity is not always intended or recognized by the 
executives. Occasionally, a high foundation executive may warn 
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quently deters men of bold vision or unorthodox views from 
applying to them. 

Trustees' decisions on what areas or fields of inquiry deserve 
support arc naturally shaped by their perceptions of what appears 
problematic at any given time. These perceptions in turn arc largely 
conditioned by the backgrounds and current positions of the per- 
ceivcrs. Trustees certainly tend to be men of good will animated 
by great public spirit, and they would be appalled at being accused 
of bias. But the sociologist is nevertheless impelled to note that 
their way of looking at the world and its problems is necessarily 
different from that of the man of knowledge. Social position influ- 
ences perspectives. Trustees may therefore select areas for support 
that seem in their eyes to possess urgency, while intellectuals may 
assign those areas much lower priorities and may seek support in- 
stead for projects they consider more fundamental. Foundations, 
to be sure, have in the past supported “controversial” types of re- 
search, such as the work of Gunnar Myrdal on the American Negro 
and Alfred Kinsey on sexual behavior in America. Bur we should 
note that these problems were recognized within the establishment’s 
enlightened elite, from which foundation trustees typically come . 
The study of other, and perhaps more fundamental, “problems,” 
however, has not been undertaken, perhaps because elite opinion 
lias not yet recognized them. As Everett G Hughes has pointed out 
to me, the foundations seem prepared to support further studies on 
prejudice, but they are resistant to backing research on ways in 
which Negroes might break discrimination in housing and real 
estate. 

Yet another reason for the relative timidity and conservatism of 
foundations when it comes to definitions of problem areas comes 
from their responsiveness to official governmental views of what 
is problematical. Given the backgrounds of trustees and their close 
relations with Washington policy-makers, this responsiveness is by 
no means surprising, but it further increases the tendency to make 
problem choices in terms of criteria other than those required by 
the sheer quest for knowledge. A few years ago, considerable funds 
were channeled into Russian studies; more recently Chinese and 
African studies have come in for heavy support. One ventures the 
guess that a proposed study of the Australian blackfellows is not 
likely to be greeted with the same enthusiasm as would a study of 
Laotian tribesmen. 

A built-in tendency among large foundations to back the “prac- 
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number of foundation grants to organizations like the Social Science 
Research Council and the American Council of Learned Societies 
or to universities is ultimately disbursed to particular individuals as 
personal grants or fellowships. It seems nevertheless that, because 
of the very structural requirements under which officials of large 
foundations operate, projects submitted by individuals have less 
chance for support than do those submitted by research organiza- 
tions and teams. Similarly, projects that are sharply focused on 
clearly specified problems are likely to fare better than exploratory 
or wide-ranging work that lacks such concrete focus. 

Intellectuals are usually not men who take easily to teamwork 
or organized and programed research. They therefore do not fare 
so well with the large foundations as they do with the latter’s 
smaller and less bureaucratic counterparts. By and large it seems 
that large foundations have greatly helped experts and problem- 
oriented specialists, but they have been less successful in stimulating 
independent creativity and wide-ranging explorations. To the ex- 
tent that they have contributed to the bureaucratization of the 
intellect, they have been instrumental in channeling into narrower 
pathways men capable of making broader intellectual contributions. 

In contrast, the impact of smaller and less bureaucratic founda- 
tions and of such organizations as the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil and the American Council of Learned Societies, which give 
direct grants to individuals in their areas of interest, has been most 
positive for the country’s intellectual life. Grants to unusually gifted 
individuals to enable them to study, travel, or accomplish creative 
work of their own have played a major part in enriching American 
culture. Even an informal perusal of the early works of novelists, 
poets, and scholars of various lands discloses that a high proportion 
of them has benefited from the support of foundations like Gug- 
genheim or Bollingen. One ventures to think that the greater cos- 
mopolitan sophistication apparent in the younger generation of 
American intellectuals is, to a large extent, the result of opportuni- 
ties provided for them by foundations to travel and study abroad. 
Foundation support of this kind performs functions similar to those 
once performed by individual patrons; it allows the recipients to 
escape at least temporarily from the pressures of the marker place. 
And, unlike earlier patrons, foundations do not typically attempt 
to influence the fruits of the leisure thus gained. 

It is sometimes claimed that the availability of foundation sup- 
port has “softened” creative individuals and made them less hardy 
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and venturesome than their forebears. I cannot find any evidence 
for this claim. Such reactions seem to stem from romantic nostalgia. 
There is little evidence that intellectuals of a past age who had to 
engage in desperate struggles for survival on Grub Street, on the 
fringes of the academy, or in Bohemia were therefore more creative 
and productive than arc their modem descendants. The challenge 
of desperate circumstances may upon occasion bring forth a height- 
ened creative response, but it may also, perhaps more often, lead to 
a stunting of creative potentialities. And would it not have been 
better, after all, if Raskolnikov, instead of murdering the old pawn- 
broker, had become a professor of Russian literature? 
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Chapter 26 


SUMMING UP 


. . Cultural tire generally and intellectual life 

in particular arc characterized in America by an apparently con- 
tradictory process. They show a high degree of fragmentation and 
diversification concurrently with a tendency toward the integra- 
tion of most cultural activities within a co-ordinated cultural estab- 
lishment. These two tendencies will be discussed in sequence, 

FRAGA1ENTATION AND DIVERSIFICATION 

The fragmentation of American cultural and intellectual life 
seems to have two main interlocking determinants: geographical 
dispersion and functional diversification. Most high cultures of the 
past were located in geographical and spiritual centers. Whether 
the location was an agora, a piazza, or a coffeehouse district in the 
capital, it provided one vital center in which cultural producers 
and consumers could mcee on equal footing and in which intellec- 
tuals had a chance to exchange ideas with their peers. Little of this 
opportunity exists in contemporary America. During the middle of 
the nineteenth century, Boston temporarily assumed a kind of cul- 
tural ascendancy over the rest of the country; before and after the 
First World War, Greenwich Village was the center of modernist 
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culture. Cue even then, these locations attracted only special types 
of intellectual and special types of public, which were not repre- 
sentative of the whole. Currently, even those centers have declined. 
At the present time, political life is centered in Washington, the 
world of publishing and editing is in New York, Los Angeles re- 
mains the movie capital, the musical and art world is located in New 
York, and the world of scholarship is dispersed throughout such 
major university centers as Cambridge, Berkeley, and New Haven . 1 

The geographical fragmentation of cultural life is not conducive 
to the emergence of a sense of cohesion among the intellectuals, 
nor does it encourage the rise of a cohesive public for them. The 
professors, scholars, and scientists gathered in a vasr university cen- 
ter like Cambridge may have only minimal contact or even acquaint- 
ance with the New York intellectual milieu or with the cultured 
minority audience that sustains it. One often encounters highly 
cultivated Harvard or M.I.T. professors who are wholly ignorant 
of the latest developments among New York intellectuals and who 
have not heard the names of writers who arc the latest vogue in 
New York. To such men, the publication of a work by a Harvard 
colleague may be more important than the emergence of a new star 
in the New York literary firmament . 2 Similarly, the political elite 
gravitating to Washington may have only the most tenuous con- 
nections with the world of New York intellectuals— the efforts of 
the Kennedy administration to breach this gap were none too suc- 
cessful, and they are not likely to be continued under President 
Johnson. Professionals and staff intellectuals, when they move to 
Washington, tend to become ensconced in a world of their own and 
to loosen their connections with the academic milieux from which 
they originally came. Nor do Washington political decision-makers 
typically constitute an appreciative audience for intellectuals. To be 
sure, a Congressman nowadays is likely to meet many more staff 
intellectuals in Washington than in the past, and he may have occa- 
sion to meet a few high-level editors and elite journalists, but he is 
not tied to a cohesive intellectual community like those in Paris or 
London. 

The greater cohesiveness of French or English intellectual life 
springs^ in part from the absence of geographical dispersion in these 
countries. All the major cultural institutions of France and England 
are located in or near the capital cities. London, for example, is 
the center of radio and television as it is of publishing and is the 
heart of the art and music worlds; political life is conducted almost 
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there a minimum of intercourse between university intellectuals, 
for example, and inhabitants of the world of magazine editing, but 
also within the university itself there is little intercourse among 
scholars in different branches of study. Sociologists, for example, 
may have personal acquaintance with a high proportion of fellow 
sociologists distributed all over the United States, but they may 
hardly know many of their colleagues in other disciplines within 
their own universities and may be wholly unacquainted with New 
York intellectuals. 

As we have seen earlier, there are relatively few unattached 
intellectuals in America today. Most now operate within the con- 
texts of particular institutions— universities, research institutes, and 
the like. This attachment means, however, that, given the geograph- 
ical dispersion of such institutions and the high degree of speciali- 
zation and professionalization, the intellectuals functioning within 
them are separated from one another by geographical and social, 
as well as by departmental, barriers. Young people may begin with 
similar intellectual orientations and interests through exposure ro 
the culture of the elite colleges. Yet, in the course of professionali- 
zation or in the course of becoming attached to various institutions, 
they separate, so that people who once read and discussed the same 
books and magazines may find themselves in the same university 
yet see one another rarely because they are in different departments. 

There are, to be sure, certain countertrends to the fragmenta- 
tion of intellectual life. Professionalization, for example, may not 
only separate intellectuals from one another; it may also help to 
overcome initial differences in ethnic and class backgrounds through 
common involvement in professional cultures. American intellectuals 
come from a wider variety of backgrounds than is the case in Eng- 
land. A high proportion of British intellectuals in the past were 
recruited from the descendants of merchant families, county par- 
sons, dissenting ministers, and prosperous artisans. There was, in 
addition, a high rate of intermarriage among their offspring, so that 
it has been claimed, although with some exaggeration, that all Brit- 
ish intellectuals are cousins . 4 In any case, by the early twentieth 
century, historians could point to a number of lineages that, over 
several generations, had produced leading intellectuals.® Exposure 
to “professional cultures” has, in contrast, been a leveling and de- 
differentiating factor in American society. Those who have moved 
up from ethnic ghettos and those bom into the semipatrician cul- 
tures of Boston and Philadelphia typically relinquish much that is 
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Review, which appears to them too “New Yorkish.” Few Harvard 
professors read Commentary. The Yale Review is hardly read be- 
yond tire Eastern Seaboard, and The Chicago Review has an almost 
exclusively local audience. Despite these restrictions in circulation, 
the “high brow" magazines still serve to overcome intellectual frag- 
mentation to some extent. Professors who may not have much in 
common in terms of their professional involvements may still find 
a common topic of conversation in an article in Commentary or in 
a review in The New York Review of Books. Although none of 
these "high brow" media readies more than a fraction of the total 
intellectual community, together they nevertheless serve to criss- 
cross this community and therefore to help bind together men who 
would otherwise tend to withdraw into absorption with the special- 
ized problems of their disriplines and professions. As the exchange 
of women from different kinship groups through marriage serves 
to bind a community closer together, so the exchange of ideas in 
unspcdalizcd ‘‘high brow" magazines serves at least partially to 
counteract ‘‘incestuous” tendendes within fields of specialization. 1 


CONCENTRATION AND ABSORPTION 

These tendendes toward fragmentation in the intellectual life 
of the United States arc real enough, yet our picture would be 
very one-sided were we to overlook the concomitant strong ten- 
dencies toward both leveling and concentration of intellectual 
activities. Although these tendencies may be part of the process of 
differentiation itself, some constitute independent countervailing 
forces against the fragmentation that has been described. 

We noted earlier the geographical dispersion of intellectuals, in 
terms of the spread of academic men to a number of university 
centers in different regions of the country. This dispersion has, as 
one consequence, the prevention of significant regional differences. 
Hence the decline in the pronounced regionalism in cultural and 
literary life that prevailed till about a generation ago. Half a century 
ago, for example, Chicago was the scene of the so-called Chicago 
renaissance. It was the birthplace of Margaret Anderson’s Little 
Review, the home ground of such poets as Vachel Lindsay and 
Carl Sandburg and of a whole array of noteworthy novelists, jour- 
nalists, social critics, and artists who endeavored to express in their 
work the characteristic qualities of the raw-boned life styles of the 
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tendency in American sociology. Much of it centered around the 
idea that Chicago could be used as a kind of “sociological labora- 
tory.” Today the sociology department at the University of Chicago 
is staffed mainly by men trained elsewhere, whose interests are not 
specifically centered on Chicago problems. The last major figure 
of the Chicago School now teaches at Brandeis University in Massa- 
chusetts. And the same thing lias happened in all parts of the aca- 
demic world. The academic labor market is now a truly national 
market. 

The decline in regional diversity of cultural life seems to be one 
of the consequences of increasing trends toward cultural centrali- 
zation. In recent years, the haphazard and unco-ordinatcd growth 
of cultural life has been giving way to a measure of planning. More 
particularly, there now exists a much closer meshing between the 
wheels of government and those of academic centers. Much of it 
is determined by the rise of the United States to a position of 
world leadership and by the shift from uncontrolled free enterprise 
to a mixed economy in which the federal government has assumed 
a major part. Washington has assumed a political and economic im- 
portance in the life of the nation that it never possessed until the 
1930s. It has become an enormous hub from which power radiates 
in all directions, a center of command from which major decisions, 
affecting all aspects of the social and economic life of the nation, 
flow continuously. In our days, wage levels arc determined at least 
as much by decisions in Washington as by bargaining on a local 
basis. Economic trends are powerfully influenced by decisions of 
neo-Keynesian planners who prepare the budgets and decide the 
levels of interest rates. The flow of investment in industry responds 
to decisions by civilian planners and Pentagon experts. Examples 
could be multiplied. In any case, the American economy is now 
marked by a great deal of co-ordination and planning— haphazard 
and sporadic though it may be. Nor can private enterprise dispense 
with a degree of self-conscious planning and co-ordination. Indus- 
trial complexes like General Motors and United States Steel can no 
longer ignore the impact of their major decisions on their branches 
of industry as well as on the total economy. As a result, the huge 
bureaucracies, both public and private, need large numbers of plan- 
ning and co-ordinating experts, economists, technicians, and engi- 
neers, not only to take care of their immediate problems but also 
to help fit their requirements and demands into the whole industrial- 
economic process. They need technical manpower of high quality 
for the sophisticated requirements of the modem economy. 
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personnel among them. University administrators may now sit on 
top government advisory groups; professors may serve as consult- 
ants; foundation officials are called to fill policy-making positions 
in Washington, to do stints abroad for the diplomatic service and 
even the Central Intelligence Agency , or to serve in top advisory 
capacities. All three may eventually return to academic positions. 
Top lawyers from the elite law schools of the East and the major 
Wall Street corporation-law offices are now in high demand in 
Washington. They may serve sometimes on advisory or regulatory 
commissions and at other times in foreign posts, only to return 
finally to practicing law. 

Some years ago T. S. Eliot revived the term “clerisy,” originally 
coined by Coleridge. He had in mind a kind of grouping of scholars 
and artists who, far from being alienated like the avant-garde , would 
in fact be integrated into society and would assume certain direct- 
ing functions within it. Coleridge saw in this clerisy a "third estate’* 
of the realm, the members of which "were to be distributed 
throughout the country, so as not to leave even the smallest integral 
part or division without a resident guide, guardian and instruc- 
tor . . No such clerisy exists, of course, in the contemporary 
United States. Yet it may not be too fanciful to suggest that the 
lineaments of such a development become visible when one con- 
templates the gradual growth of a cultural establishment made up 
of elite lawyers, academicians, top-level government officials, tech- 
nologists, and scientists who, through continual interchange, have 
begun to develop a common orientation and a common outlook. 
These developments then, to one degree or another, have begun to 
counteract the tendencies toward fragmentation discussed earlier. 
They will lead, should they eventually prevail, to the emergence 
of an official establishment culture that will inevitably be dominated 
by experts of various kinds but in which a few broad-gauged in- 
tellectuals may also find considerable scope for action. 


ABSORPTION, ALIENATION, OR 
DETACHED CONCERN? 

The trends sketched seem to point above all to an increasing 
absorption of intellectuals into various parts of the “establishment.” 
If this process were to reach its logical conclusion, it would spell 
the end of intellectuals as recent history has known them. Intel- 
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although they may at times be more muted than they were in the 
past. It is precisely these pluralistic contentions that have fed the 
vitality of American democracy. As long as our society remains 
open and pluralistic, we may confidently predict that intellectuals 
still have vital roles to play. Full absorption into some future cul- 
tural establishment would emasculate intellectuals and turn them into 
glorified technicians. Yet the total alienation of America’s intellec- 
tuals docs not seem so desirable as has been claimed by some of the 
younger writers and artists. 

Some of those who indulge in the loose talk about alienation 
that we often hear today appear to have forgotten, if they ever 
knew, that, for Hegel and Marx, alienation was a tragic condition 
and not a desirable state of affairs. Although certain romantic strains 
in nineteenth-century cultural history did indeed glorify retreat 
from the concerns of “ bourgeois society,” those who discussed 
alienation meant to describe a deeply unhappy state of affairs that 
they wished to see overcome. 

A certain measure of alienation seems to be the perennial lot of 
the intellectual; he can never be “like other men.” Criticism and 
detachment will always mark him, so that he will always be in the 
society without fully being of it. A certain degree of estrangement 
is the very precondition for playing the intellectual’s role . 15 Yet 
this detachment may at the same time be based on a deeply felt 
commitment to the ideals and central values on which the society 
rests. We axe likely to be especially critical of the things wc love. 
Those with whom wc arc most deeply involved, our children for 
example, will also be most sharply criticized precisely because wc 
expect so very much from them. Similarly, intellectuals may be 
highly critical of their society because they arc intensely devoted to 
its main aspirations. And they will criticize its current performance 
in the light of these aspirations. They may attack what “is” in the 
name of an “< ought ” desired from the very value premises co which 
the society professes to adhere. In this sense, intellectuals may indeed 
he detached while they are at the same time deeply concerned. 
Such an attitude permits them to transcend both affective neutrality 
and blind involvement through detached concern with the fate of 
one’s society and one’s fellow men . 14 

Intellectuals of the future may indeed still play a major role in 
the United States— if they manage to avoid the twin temptations 
of total withdrawal and total integration. Such men in their devo- 
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reviews make it relatively insignificant as a medium for tying the intel- 
lectual community together. 
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